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EDITOK'S NOTICE. 
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The psychology generally laught in England and this 
country for the last fifty years lius been ihat of ihe Scoicb 
school, of which Dr. Reid Is the acknowledged head. The 
influence of ihe same doctrines is also apparent In the im- 
proved elate of philosophy in several of the Continental 
nations, and particularly in France. Sir W, Hamilton ded- 
icates his annolated edition of Hold's works to M. Cousin, 
ihc distinguished philosopher and statesman " through whom 
Scotland has been again united intellectually to her old 
political ally, and the author's writings {the best result of 
Scottish speculation) mads the basis of academical instruc- 
tion In piiilosophy throughout the central nation of Europe." 

The name of Reid, therefore, historically considered, is 
second to none among British psychologists and metaphy- 
sicians, with perhaps the single e.xcepljon of Locke, His 
Enayi on the Intelkclual Powers of Man have likewise 
intrinsic and peculiar merits, especially as a manual to be 
used by those who are just entering on the study. The 
spirit aniL tone are unexceptionable ; iho style has a fresh- 
ness and an interest which betoken the original ihinker j 
technicalities arc also avoided to a great degree, by which 
means, and by die frequent use of familiiir and s 
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'lutnel/ comparisons and illustrations, much of the t>bscu- 
rity and perplesity, commouly objected to in melaphysical 
discussion, is removed. 

The nolea are intended either to correct mistakes and sup- 
ply defects in the text, or to bring down the history of the 
apeculuiion to tlie present day. Most of ihem are from 
Sir W. Hamilton's edition of Reid, mentioned above, and 
are marked by his inilial. These, together with the extracts 
occasionally mode from the Supplementary Dissertatiooa, 
can hardly fail to convince ihe reader, that, when the whole 
of that work, as yet iacomplele, is giveo to the public, it 
will constitute one of the most important cootribulioDs ever 
Made to inlellectua! science. 

oom for these additions, and, at the 
'olume within the limits proper for a 
found necessary materially to abridge 
rigjnal ; but the omilled passages con- 
siat almost exclusively of repetitions, or of historical or 
merely critical digressions, in which the author did not 
excel. On account of these changes, the division and num* 
bering of the chapters have been altered in several instances, 
and some passages have been transposed. To give greater 
distinctness to the argument or exposition, sections have also 
been introduced. 

The references in the nolea are generally for beginners, 

for proficients. Tliey will be found convenient 

'where students are required, under the form of dissertations 

forcnsica, to collect and weigh the various opinions which 

ve been entertained respecting the disputed queslioa. 
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APPENDIX. 

:,T0N'8 DOCTRINE OF COMMON SENSE AND 
utti ur'PERCEFnON. — NATURAL REALISM.— PRE- 
TATIVE KNOWLEDGE 




1 1. Distribution of the Scitnces.~\ Humun knowledge 
may be reduced lo two general heads, according as it re- 
lates to body or lo mind ; lo things niateria!, or to things 
inlelleclual. 

The wliole system of bodies in the universe, of which 
we know but a very small pari, may bo called ihe material 
world ; the whole system of minds, from the Intiniie Cre- 
ator 10 ihe meanest creature endowed with thought, may 
be called the itiielleclual world. These are ihe two great 
kingdoms of nature * that fall within our notice ; and about 
the one or the other, or things pertaining to them, every 
art, every science, and every human thought are employed ; 
□or can the boldest Sight of imagiQailon carry us beyond 
their hmils. 

Many things there are, Indeed, regarding the nature and 
the structure both of body and of mind, which our facul- 
ties cannot reach ; many difficulties which the ablest phi- 
losopher cannot resolve ; but of other natures, if any 
other there be, we have no knowledge, no conception at all. 

rower cilenelcin. When em ploy «i I in its ninsi ^'iieneWe tnpiiiiitig, il 
embrBTEg Ihe iwo worlds nf mind nnd mattpr. Wlien Dinployeii in iU 
more reatriclcd signilicalion, il is a Bynonyme fiir the IsUer only, iirid is 
thcD aaed in con trad! all nction to Ihe fonner. Iij the Greek pliil<i»npliy, 
the word ^wriT wn* gcDer&l in i» mpaninf ; und llie gmil liniiicli of 
pbiloaophy aiy\ei fihgiicai or pltiiiiolofifal inoluded nndsr it, jwl rml 

Ui8icieiic««nfmaHer,buta]B0lIi<w -'-*-■' 

n more vnguely eiteOHve Ibtn the 
pigtialagieal, ur even thm Iba wlie 
^ liMophT urGermuiy, JVotHr^Hnd >ls ■."■i-^ 
~ itJD derivation, mo, in general, etpreuii 
to tlie world of mlelligcnco, — II 



if inoluded nndsr it, iwl rml) 
uind. Wiih ua tl>e lelMl«lvr. 

IB fhytki, phyiifol, pngKatiigif 

natural; whereiu, rii iIih piii' 

'-livei^hetlier af iiiveii oi 

of in world of moller, ii 



PREFACE. 

Thai every ihiug that exists must be either corporeal or 
incorporeal, is evident. Bui il is not so evident, that 
every thing thai exists must either be corporeal or en- 
dowed with thought. Whether there be in the universe 
beings nhich are neither extended, solid, and Inert, like 
J body, nor active and intelligeni, like mind, seems 10 be 
beyond (he reach of our knowledge. 'I'here appears lo 
be a vast interval between body and mind ; and whether 

(there be any intermediate nature that connects tlicni loi 
geiher, we know not. 

We have no reason to ascribe intelligence, or even sen- 
I aation, to plants ; yet there appears in them an active force 
and energy, which cannot be the result of any arrange- 
ment or combination of inert matter. The same ihing 
may be said of those powers by which animals are nour- 
ished and grow, by which matter gravitates, by which 
magneiical and electrical bodies attract and repel each 
'other, and by which the parts of solid bodies cohere. 

Some have conjectured, that the phenomena of the ma- 
terial world which require active force are produced by 
the continual operation of intelligeni beings. Others have 
'conjectured, that there may he in the universe beings that 
are active without inlelligence, which, as a kind of incor- 
poreal machinery, contrived by the Supreme Wisdom, 
perform their destined task without any knowledge or in- 
tention. But, laying aside conjecture, and all pretences 
lo determine in things beyond our reach, we must rest in 
this, — that body and mind are the only kinds of being of 
which we can have any knowledge, or can form any con- 
ception. If there be other kinds, they are not discoverable 
by the faculties which God has given us ; and, with re- 
gard to us, are as if they were not. 

As, therefore, all our knowledge is confined to body 

and mind, or things belonging to them, there are two great 

*■ -anches of philosophy, one relating to body, llie other to 

irtd. The propeniae of body, and the laws iliat obtain 

the jnaierial system, are ihe objects of natural philos- 
cphif,ta lliat term is now used. TIjc branch which treats 
of ihti nature and operations of minds has by some been 
eaWed pneumatologij." And to the one or the other of 

■ Now properly siipetsoded bj iho term ptijckology; lo which no 



all llie sciences I 
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these branches, Uie principles 
long. 

What varieiy there may be of minds or thinking beings 
ihroiighoiil lliis vast universe, we cannot pretend lo say. 
We dwell in a little corner of God's dominion, disjoined 
from the rest of il. The globe which we inhabit is but 
one of seven planets that encircle our sun. What various 
orders of beings may inhabit the other six, their second- 
aries, and the comets belonging to our system, and how 
many other suns may be encircled kviih like systems, are 
things altogether hid from us. Alihough human reason 
and industry have discovered, with great accuracy, the 
order and distances of the planets, and the laws of their 
motion, we have no means of corresponding wiili them. 
Thai ihey may be the habitation of animated beings is 
very prolrable ; but of the nature or powers of their in- 
habitants, we are perfectly ignorant. Kvery man is con- 
scious of a thinking principle or mind in himself, and we 
have sufficient evidence of a like principle in other men. 
The actions of brute animals show that they have some 
thinking principle, though of a nature far inferior lo the 
hutnan mind. And every thing about us may convince ua 
of the existence of a Supreme Mind, the Maker and 
■Governor of the universe. These are all the minds of 
ison can give us any certain knowledge. 

IT. Gr.tieral Prejudice against tlie Study of Psychol- 
ogy-] The tnind of man is the noblest work of God 
which reason discovers to «s, and therefore, on account of 
its dignity, deserves our study. Il must, indeed, be ac- 
knowledged, that alrliough it is of all objects the nearest lo 
us, and seems the most within our reach, it is very diffi- 
cult to attend to its operations, so as to form a distinct 
notion of iheni ; and on that account there is no branch 
of knowledge in which the ingenious and speculative have 
fallen into so great errors, and even absurdities. These 
errors and absurdities have given rise to a general prtju- 
dice against alt intjuiries of this nature ; and becftiee in- 

m-y [.eiiphraiMiii a 



genious men have, for many ages, given different and con- 
tradiciory accounts of ihe powers of ihe mind, ii is con- 
cluded dial all speculations concerning tbem are cliiiueri- 
ol and visionary. 

Bui whatever efTect ihis prejudice may have with su- 
perficial ihinkei-s, the judicious will not be apt lo be car* 
ried aviay witb il. About two hundred years ago the 
opinions of men in natural philosophy were as various and 
as contradictory as ihey are now concerning the powers 
of the mind. Galileo, Torricelli, Kepler, Bacon, and 
Newion, had the same discouragement in their attempts to 
throw light upon the material system, as we have with re- 
gard to the intellectual. If they had been deterred by 
such prejudices, we should never have reaped the benelit 
of their discoveries, which do honor to human nature, and 
will make their names immortal. The motto which Lord 
Bacon prefixed to some of his writings was worthy of bis 
genius, tnveniamviam autjaciam. 

There is a natural order in the progress of the sciences, 
and good reasons may be assigned why the philosophy of 
body should be elder sister to that of mind, and of a 
-quicker growth ; but the last has the principle of life no 
less than the first, and will grow up, though slowly, to 
maturity. The remains of ancient philosophy upon this 
subject are venerable ruins, carrying the marks of genius 
and Industry, sufficient to inflame, but not to satisfy, our 
curiosity. In later ages, Descartes was the first that 
pointed out the road we ought to lake in these dark re- 
gions. Malebranche, Arnauld, Locke, Berkeley, Huf- 
fier, Hntcheson, Buller, Home, Price, Lord Kames, 
have labored to make discoveries ; nor have they labored 
in vain. For, however diflereni and contrary their con- 
clusions are, however skeptical sotne of ihem, they Imvo 
all given new light, and helped to clear the way for their 
successors. 

We ought never to despair of human genius, but rather 
I to hope, that, in time, it may produce a system of the 
1 poweri and operations of the human mind, no less certain 
I than those of optics or astronomy. 

IIT. Grounds on ukick the Study is recommended. "^ 
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This is rhe more devoutly lo be nislied, as a distinct 
knowledge of the powers ofihe mind would undoubtedly 

fife great light to many other branches of tcitnce. Mr. 
lume has justly observed, ihai " nil ihe sciences hnve a I 
relation lo human naliire ; and, however wide any of/ 
tbem may seem lo run from it, lliey still return back by' 
one passage or another. This is the centre and capiiol 
of the sciences, which being once masters of, we may 
easily extend our conquests everj- where." 

The faculties of our minds are the tools and engines we ^ 
must use in every disquisition ; and the belter we under- 
stand their nature and force, the more successfully we 
shall be able to ap)ily them. Mr. Locke gives this ac- 
coiinl of the occasion of his entering upon his Eitay 
concerning Human Understanding : — " Five or six 
friends," says he, "meeiing at my chamber, and dis- 
coursing on a subject very remote from this, found them- 
selves quickly at a stand, by the difficulties that rose on 
every side. After we had for a while puzzled ourselves, 
without coming any nearer to a resolution of those doubts 
Ibat perplexed us, it came into my thoughts that we took a 
wrong course ; and that, before we set ourselves upon in- 
quiries of that nature, il was necessary lo examine our 
#wn abilities, and see what objects our understandings were 
iBtied or not fitted to deal with. This I proposed to the 
company, who oil readily assented ; and thereupon it was 
agreed that this should be our _^r»i inquiry." If this be 
Commonly the cause of perplexity in those disquisitions 
jrhich have least relation to the mind, it must be so much 
more in those that have an immediate connection with it. 
I The sciences may be distinguished into two classes, ac- 
Jtording as they pertain lo the material or to the Inteilect- 
iOaI world. The various parts of nalural philosophy, the 
IDechanical arts, chemistry, medicine, and agriculture, 
oelong to the first ; but to the last belong granmiar, 
logic, rhetoric, natural theology, morals, jurisprudence, 
* iw, politics, and the Cine arts, "fhe knowledge of the 
uman mind is the root from which these grow and draw 
iheir nourishment.* Whether, therefore, we consider the 



dignity of ihis subject, or ils subserviency lo science in 
general, and to tbe noblest brandies of science in partic- 
ular, it highly deserves to be culiivaled. 

A very elegant writer on the sublime and beauliful con- 
cludes his account of the passions thus : — '^ The variety 
of the (lassions is great, and worthy, in every branch of 
that variety, of the most diligent invesiigaiion. The more 
accurately we search into the human mind, the stronger 
traces we everytehert find of His wisdom who vtade it. 
If a discourse on the use of the parts of ilie body may be 
considered as » hymn to the Creator, the use of the pas- 
sions, which are the orgims of the mind, cannot be barren 
of praise to Him, nor unproductive to ourselves of that 
noble and uncommon union of science and admiration, 
which a contemplation of the works of InSnite Wisdom 
alone can aiTord to a rational mind ; whilst referring to 
Him whatever we find of right, or good, or fair, in our- 

«nouncBd w not in principle idenllcal ivicb that previously pioiiouDdeil. 

Jonlffoy objecli lo tlio diilinclion mndo by ilie 9™ich philcwopliori 
bemeen llie physical iciences, and Ihe moral or philoaojihicnl iciiincu, 
H not (King lumcientty eiuuL and preciae. Ho an^ ■ -, — '■ Jn this world 
ibere ara livo orders or phenomena perlertly diiunct, — phyBical phe- 
namenn, nnd iDlellectnal and moral plicnomena, which I HlialJ cull, (or 
brevity's mke, niauaat phtsomeaa and mrHlal phnomtna II is by the 
UHBes and in the IxLornal world ihal we appreliend and hnaw tha 
firal; it i* by conicioiianeM and within nur own minds llim we ullain to 
tbe second, liir in ihe lliealrt; of con<M;iDiisne88 alone are we able to ob- 
■crve ibcm immediately and in themai'lvei. Elsewhere wc sos (be 
•Recti or iho material lymbola ofmenlal phenomena, but wo could not 
coniprobend the cause orilieae rflncta, or ilie meaning of llivBC symboli, 
eiGupl by the knowledve which we first acqnire in oDraelvea of tbii 
order at phenomena. Now every possible scienlific queslion is re- 
•otved by a knowledge of the laws of one or the other of llie»e two 
orden orphenomena. Every question which Gndi ilB aoliilion in Ihe 
lawi ormatarial pbennmenabelonga to phj/iici: eveiy question whicb 
finds its (olution in tbe laws of mental pfienomeua belongs lo philar- 
opkji; erery nueatioo, in line, Ihe solution of which prenuppoeea at the 
■ame time a knnwledgB of the laws of gome material phrimmena and 
ofaome mental phenomena, n nixrd. and partakes of the double nalnre 
of pbilnwphical questions and physical qucslions. On what, then, de- 
pends the nature of Hny jAfon question, and cnn*equenlly thai of the 
•ciancflL whieh is to riMoMtlt? On tha nature Dnhephennmrnai and 
la iboM phenomena are -perfectly disiinol, and apprehended by tkanl- 

iea jpnieh are equally so. Ihe nepnratinn eilDblished by comnmn sense 
Mtmc^n ihe philoMipnlcal ariences and iHh physical Brien''i'B if iit once 
jomplelely junlified, and clearly ei plained and defined," — Prefiice to 
l^ia tCurru CompUtu dt TUamat Beid, p. ilii, — Ed. 



r selves, discovering his strength and wisdom even in our 
I own weakness and imperreclioo, honoring ihem uheie we 
k discover them clearly, and adoring their profundity where 
I we are lost in our search, we may be inquisitive without 
k impertinence, and elevated without pride ; we may be 
I admitted, if I may dare to say so, into ihe counsels of the 
I Almighty, by a consideration of his works. This eleva- 
tion of the mind ought to be ibe principal end of all our 
Studies, which, if they do not in some measure effect, 
tbejr are of very little service to us." • 

* Bnrke'a Origat of oar Idea* of Ike Sublime and Beautiful, Part t. 
' 8«et. XIX. 

For ■mpler diacunioti of tlw lapici in Ihii Vrnface, Ke Deacinet, 
Dueavri di U Mkhoit. SteviatU atmenU of Ihe Philotophi/ af the Hu- 
man Mind, iDtroductiDti ; and Piiloiophical En$y$, PreJiminDry Diuer- 
Ution. Brown, Ltthtret m the PUltreojihu of the HamanMind, ' -- 
I.-IV. Coutin, Court de ]8S8, LvQens I. el II. Thia Tolum< 
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, LvQCnB I. el II. Thia Tolume hu 
Engllsli lij Mr. Linberg, under the title of /n(ro- 
■u of Phitoiophu. Jouffruj, PreracBs to hia Eaqidatrt 
■■ '■ WatHvirt. and (Eavrefde Reid. Mr. 
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high I; corapHlenl iranftTalor." 

On the diriaioD and organlznlion of (lie Bciencea, and Ihe relalion of 
[wyehologj lo tlie real, compiire JoulTroy, M'oureavx Mrtanget Fhiloto- 

Siqua. ComlB, Philosophic Powtitf, Lei;Dn 11. Coleridge, General 
truducti'in lu The Entyclojiirdia Melropolilaiui. — En. 
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PRELIMINARY ESSAY. 



CHAPTKR 1. 

*E-XPLICATION OF WORDS. 

I, On the Dejinition of Terms.] There is no greater 
impeclitnent to ilie advancement of knowledge than the 
ambiguity of words. To this chiefly it Is owing thai we 
j find sects and parlies in most branches of science, and 
disputes, which are carried on from age to age, without 
being hrought to an i^sue. 
Sophistry has been more eflectualty excluded from math- 
I emalics and natural philosophy than from other sciences. 
In mathematics it had no place from the beginning : mathe- 
maticians having had the wisdom to define accurately ike 
I terms Ihey use, and to lay down, as axioms, the first prin- 
I ciplea on which their reasoning is grounded. Accordingly 
I ve iind no parties among mathematicians, and hardly any 
I disputes.' 

in natural philosophy there was no less sophistry, no 

' less dispute and uncertainly, than in other sciences, until, 

[ about a century and a half ago, iIhe science began lo be 

built upon the foundation of cleat deSnitions and self- 
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2 PRELIM[.\ARY ESSAY. 

evident axioms. Since ibat time, ihe science, as If wa- 
tered with (he dew of heaven, has grown apace ; disputes 
liave ceased, troth has prevailed, and lije science has 
received greater increase in two centuries than in two 
thousand years before.. 

It were to he wished that this method, which has been 
30 successful in those brandies of science, were attempted 
in oihersj for definitions and axioms are the foundations 
of all science. But that definitions may not be sought 
where no definition can be given, nor logical definitions be 
Btteinpied where the subject does not admit of tliem, it 
may be proper to lay down some general principles con- 
cerning definition, for ilie sake of those who are less con- 
versant in this branch of logic. 

When one undertakes to explain any art or science, he 
will have occasion to use many words that are comnioo to 
all wiio use Ihe same language, and some that are peculiar 
to that art or science. Words of the last kind are called 
Urnuofllie art, and ought to be distinctly explained, that 
their meaning may be understood. 

A definition is notlitng else but an explication of the 
meaning of a word, by words whose meaning is already 
known. Hence it is evident, that ertri/ word cannot be 
defintd; for the definition must consist of words ; and 
there could he no definition, if there were not words pre- 
viously understood without definiliofi. Common words, 
iherefore, ought to be used in their common acceptation ; 
and when they have different acceptations in common lan- 
guage, these, when it is necessary, ought to be distin- 
guished. But they require no defiiiilion. It is sufficient 
to define words that are uncommon, or that are used in an 
uncommon meaning. 

It may further be observed, that tliere are many words 
which, though they may need explicalion, cannot be logi- 
cally defined. A logical definition, that is, a strict and 
proper definilion, must express the kind [gtnMs] of the 
thing defined, and the specific difference by which the 
species defined is distinguished from every other species 
belonging to that kind. It is naiui'al lo the mind of man 
In r'lass things under various kinds, and again to subdivide 
y kind into its various species. A species may often 
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be subdivided Into subordlnaie species, and then it is con- 
sidered Rs a kind. 

From what has been said of logical definition, it is evi- 
dent that DO word can be logically defined which does not 
denote a species ; because such things only can have a 
specific ditTerence ; and a speciSc difference is essential to 
a Ingical definition. On this account there can be no logi- 
cal definition of individual things, such as London or 
Paris. Indieidtialt are disiinguisbed either by proper 
names, or by accidental circumstances of time or place ; 
but ihey have no specific difl^erence; and therefore, though 
ihey may be known by proper names, or may be described 
by circumstances or relations, Ihey cannot be defined. 
]t is no less evident, that Ihe mont general uordg cannot be 
logically defined, because there is not a more general term 
of which they are a species. 

Nay, we cannot define every species of things, because 
it happens sometimes that we hnve not words to express the 
tpecifie difference. Thus a scarlet color is, no doubt, a 
Species of color; but how shall we express the specific 
difference by which scarlet is distinguished from green or 
blue? The difference between them is immediately per- 
ceived by the eye ; but we have not words to express it. 
These things we are taught by logic. 

Without having recourse to the principles of logic, we 
may easily be satisfied that words cannnl be defined which 
signify things perfectly simple, and void of all composition. 
This observation, I think, was first made by Descartes, 
and afterwards more fully illustrated by Locke." And 
however obvious it appears to be, many instances may be 
given of great philosophers who have perplexed and dark- 
ened the subjects they have treated, by not knowing or 
not attending to it. 

* Thia i> incorriiCl. DoBcarles hsa litlle onrt I.ncbe no title to nm^M 
ibr tbil obnrvalion. ll had heen marlE liy Arlstolle, and sfler hiiri by 
mny othrrs; while, siihaeniient to DB»cnrip«, and prmou* lo Lotte^ 
Pascal and lbs Port-Roj'Bl logieinTi*, in isy nothing of apsperuI'Leib- 
aitx. in 1641, had reduced ii to ■ tnatler of eomnionplir?. In tlits in- 
gtance Lorhe ran, indeed, be jrroBtd a borrower. Mr. Slowan, Phito- 
tapkital Estayi, Now A, ii wrons in (binking that, aller Dearartva, 
Lord Stair ia Ibc earlietl philucnplipr bj' whom thia Incical principte 
WM enounced) for Stair, as a wriler, ia enbaequenl lo Uie audi ora ad- 
duced. — H. 
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Wbeo men allempt to define things which cannot be de- 
fined, tlieir definitions will always be eiiher obscure or false. 
It was one of the capital defects of Aristotle's philosophy, 
that he pretended to define the simplest things, which nei- 
ther can 'be nor need to be defined ; such as (imi: and mo- 
tion. Among modern philosophers, I know none that has 
abused definition so much as Wolf, the famous German 
philosopher, who, in a work on the human mind, called 
Piychologia Empirica, consisting of many hundred propo- 
sitions, fortified by demonstrations, with a proportional 
accompaniment of definitions, corollaries, and scholia, has 
given so many definitions of things which cannot be de- 
fined, and so many demonstrations of things self-evident, 
that the greatest part of the work consists of tautology, 
and ringing changes upon words. 

II. Explication of tome of the most frtquenlltj rtcur- 
ring Terms in Psychology.'\ There is no subject in which 
there Is more frequent occasion to use words that cannot 
be logically defined, than in treating of the powers and 
operations of the mind. The simplest operations of our 
minds must all be expressed by words of this kind. No 
man can explain by a logical definition what It is to think, 
to apprehend, to belieee, to mil, to desire. Every man 
who understands the language has some notion of the 
meaning of these words ; and every man who is capable 
of reflection may, by attending to the operations of bis 
own mind which are signiGed by them, form a clear and 
distinct notion of them ; but they cannot be logically de- 
fined. 

Since, therefore, it is often impossible to define words 
which we must use on this subject, we must as much as 
possible use common teords in their common acceptation, 
pointing out their various senses where they are ambigu- 
ous ; and when we are obliged to use words less common 
we must endeavour to explain them as well as we can, 
without afTecting to give logical definitions, when the na- 
ture of the thing does not admit of them. 

The following observations on the meaning of certain 
words are intended to supply, as far as we can, the want 
of definitions, by preventing ambiguity or obscurity in the 
use of them. 
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1. The J[find. — By the mind of a man we under- 
Bland thai in him which thinks, remembers, reasons, wills. 
The essence boih of body and of mind is unknown lo us. 

[ We know certain properties of ihe first, and cerinin oper- 

[ ations nf the last, and by these only we can define or de- 
scribe them. We define iorfi/ tobelAat te/iich isexleniUdf 

I tolid, movable, divUibU. In like manner we define mind 
to be that which ifiinki. We are conscious ibat we think, 

' and that we have a variety of iboiighis of difTerent kinds ; 
such as seeing, hearing, remembering, deliberating, resolv- 
ing, loving, hating, and many other kinds of ihougbl, all 
wbicb we are taugbl by nature to attribute lo one internal 
principle ; and this principle of thought we call ibe viind 
or soul of a man. 

2. Operations of the Mind. — By the operations * of the 
mind, we understand every mode of thinking of which we 
«re conscious. 

Ii deserves our notice, that ihe various modes of tliink- 
' ing have always, and in all languages, as far as we know, 
been called by the name of operations of Ike mind, or by 
names of the same import. To body we ascribe various 
properties, but not operations, properly so called ; it is 
extended, divisible, movable, inert ; it continues hi any 
state in which it is put ; every change of its slate is the 
effect of some force impressed upon ii, and is exactly pro- 
portional to Ihe force impressed, and in the precise direc- 
[ lion of that force. These are the general properties of 
i matter, and these are not operations; on the contrary, they 
all imply its being a dead, Inactive thing, which moves only 
s it is moved, and acts only by being acted upon. 
But the mind is, from its very nature, a living and active 
being. Every thing we know of it implies life and active 
I energy ; and the reason why all its modes of thinking are 
I called its operations is, that in all, or in most of them, il 
i not merely passive, as body is, but is really and properly 

In all ages, and in all languages, ancient and modern, 
I tbe various modes of thinking have been expressed by 



Uperatuni, net, energy, are nenrlv conrorlihle Inrma ; nnd o 
mei V> faculty (of which onon), as the actual lo ihe p<itaitiai.^ 
I* 
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words of active signification, such as seeing, hearing, rea- 
soning, willing, and ihe like. It seems, therefore, lo he the 
Dalural judgment of mankind, that the mind is aciive in its 
various ways of thinking ; and for this reason they are 
called lis operations, and are expressed hy active verbs. 

It may. be made a question, What regard is to be paid 
to tills nalural judgment ? May it not be a vulgar error f 
Plidosophers who think so have, no doubt, a right to be 
heard. But until it is proved thai the mind is not active 
in thinking, but merely passive, the common language wiUi 
regard to its operations ought to be used, and ought not to 
give place to a phraseology invented by philosophers, which 
implies its being merely passive. 

3. Poaers and Faculties of the Mind. — The words 
power and faculty, which are often used In speaking of the 
mind, need little explication. Every operation supposes 
a power in the being that operates ; for lo suppose any 
thing 10 operate which has no power to operate is mani- 
festly absurd. Bui, on the other hand, there is no absurd- 
ity in supposing a being to have power to operate wheo 
it does not operate. Thus, I may have power to walk 
when 1 sit, or to speak when 1 am silent, Every opera- 
tion, therefore, implies power ; hul ihe power does not 
imply tbe operation. 

The faculties of ihe mind, and its potoers, are ofien 
used as synonymous expressions. But as most synoiiymes 
have some minute distinction that deserves notice, I ap- 
li that the word faculty is most properly applied lo 
3 powers of the mind which are original and nalural, 
and which make a part of the constitution of the mind. 
There are other powers which are acquired by use, exer- 
cise, or study, which are not called faculties, but hal/ils. 
Tiiere must be something in the constitution of the mind 
necessary to our being able to acquire habits, and this is 
commonly called capacity.* 

* Th««c lerina prajwrly aland in lh« lolloping relations : — ptnctrs 
are aclire and piuiht, TufHroI and aetjuired. Powers nnturol and 
DClIra nre calleil ^irxfn'n; povvera nalural and possivo, riiHin'Iuj or 

IfeCTptiritia; powen acquired ore hnbilg, and hadil ib used lintli in sn 
aciive nod in a paBsivo aenae. The [lOiver, again, ofacquiring a bnbjl, 
iacallBd a diapaailiim. — H. 
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I 4. Subject and Objtcl. — We TrequeDlly meet wUh a 
[ dislinclion, in nrilersiipon ihis subject, between things in 
f the mind and things external lo the mind. The powei^, 
fiiculiies, and operations of the mind are things in the 
[•mind. Every thing is said to be in the mind ofwhich the 
mind is the subject. It is self-evident, that there are some 
I things which cannot exist without a subject to which they 
I belong, and of which ibey are attributes. Thus, polor 
tuust be in somelbing colored ; 6gure in something figured ; 
thought can only be in something that thinks ; wisdom and 
virtue cannot exist but in some being that is wise and vir- 
tuous. When, therefore, we speak of things in the mind, 
we understand by this, things of which the oiind is the 
subject. Excepting the mind itself and things in ilie mind, 
all other things are said to be external. ]t ought, tliere- 
I fore, to be remembered, that iliis distinction betiveeo 
i things in the mind and things external is not meant to sig- 
nify the place of the things we speak of, but their subject. 
There is a figurative sense in which things are said to 
be in the mind, which it is suflicient barely to mention. 
We say. Such a thing was not in my mind, meaning no 
[ more than that I had not the least thought of it. By b 
I figure, we put the thing for the thought of it. In ibis 
sense, extenial things are in the mind as often as they are 
I the objects of our thought. 

I Most of the operations of the mind, from their very na- 
I lure, must have objects to which they are directed, and 
I about which they are employed. He that perceives must 
1 perceive something ; and that which he perceives is called 
I the object of his perception. To perceive, without bav- 
[ ing any object of perception, is impossible. The mind 
I that perceives, the object perceived, and the operation of 
I perceiving that object, are distinct things, and are dislin- 
I guished in the structure of all languages. In this sentence, 
[ "I see or perceive the moon, " / is the person or mind ; 
I the active verb see denotes the operation of that mind, and 
I the moon denotes the object. What we have said of per- 
I ceiving is equally applicable to most operations of the 
I mind. Such operations are, in all languages, expressed 
[ hy active transitive verbs ; and we know that, in all lan- 
L guages, such verbs require a thing or person, which is the 
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agent, and a noun following in an oblique case, which is 
the object. Whence it is evident that all mankind, both 
those who have contrived language, and those who use it 
with understanding, have distinguished these three things 
as different, — to wit, the operations of the mind, which are 
expressed by active verbs, the mind itself, which is the 
nominative to those verbs, and the object ^ which is, in the 
oblique case, governed by them.* 

6. Idea. — When, in common language, we speak of 
having an idea of any thing, we mean no more by that ex- 
pression than thinking of it. The vulgar allow, that this 
expression implies a mind that thinks, an act of that mind 
which we call thinking, and an object about which we 
think. But, besides thesi.e three, the philosopher conceives 
that there is a fourth, — to wit, the idea^ which is the 
immediate object.. The idea is in the mind itself, and can 
have no existence but in the mind that thinks ; but the re- 
mote or mediate object may be something external, as the 
sun or moon ; it may be something past or future ; it may 
beL something which never existed. This is the philo- 
sophical meaning of the word idea ; and we may observe, 
that this meaning of that word is built upon a philosophi- 
cal opinion ; for, if philosophers had not believed that 
there are such immediate objects of all our thoughts in the 
mind, they would never have used the word idea to ex- 
press them, t 

* Subject and object are correlative terms. The former is properlj id 
in quo ; th6 latter, id circa quod. Hence, in psychological language, the 
svojecty absolutely, is the mind that knows or thinks, — i. e. the mind 
considered as the subject of knowledge or thought ; the object^ that 
which is known, or thought about. The adjectives subjective and ob- 
jective are convenient, if not indispensable expressions. 

The antithesis between myself and toAat u not myself \b sometimes 
expressed by an awkward use of the pronoun /. In English we cannot 
say the I and the not-I so happily as the French le moi and le non-moi, 
or even the German das Jch and das nicht-Ich. The ambiguity arising 
from the identity of sound between the I and the eye would of itself pre- 
clude the ordinary employment of the former. 7%e ego and the non-ego 
are the best terms we can use ; and as the expressions are scientific, h is 
perhaps no loss that their technical precision is guarded by their non- 
vcrnacularity. — H. 

t As we proceed, we shall have frequent occasion to notice the limited 
itieaning attached by Reid to the term ideay viz. something in or 

E resent to the mind, but not a mere modification of the mind ; and also 
is error in supposing that all the philosophers who accepted the theory 
of ideas accepted it under this crude form. — Ed. 
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I shall only odd od this article, that, allbougb I may 

lliavc occasion lo use the word idea in ihis pliilosopliical 

l«ense in explaining the opinions of olhers, I sliall have no 

xcasion to use it in ei^pressing my own, because 1 be- 

! ideas, taken in this sense, to be a mere fiction of 

)sopbers. And in ihe popular meaning of the word 

= is (he less occasion to use it, because ihe English 

Iwords tkoughl, notion, apprehtngion, answer the purpose 

ns well as the Greek word idta, with this advantage, that 

ntbey are less arohiguoiis. There is, indeed, a meaning of 

nfae word idea, which 1 think most agreeable to iis use in 

■ancient philosophy, and which I would willingly adopt, if 

rve, the arbiter of language, did permit. But ibis will 

ICome lo be explained afterwards. 

1 have premised these observations on the meaning of 
ieerlain words that frequently occur in treating of this sub- 
Kjeci, for two reasons : first, (hat I may be tlie better un- 
Paersiood when I use them ; and secondly, that those who 
would make any progress in this branch of science may 
lecustom themselves to attend very carefully to the mcao* 
■log of words that are used in it. They may be assured 
if this, that the ambigwty of u-ords, and the vague and im- 
oper application of them, have thrown more darkness 
joa this subject tlian the subliliy and intricacy of things. 
When we use common words, we ought to use ihem in 
be sense in which they are most commonly used by the 
leal and purest writers in the language; and when we have 
occasion to enlarge or restrict the meaning of a cotiimoQ 
word, or to give it more precision than it has in common 
language, the reader ought to have warning of this, other- 

Iwlse we shall impose upon ourselves and upon him. 
Other words that need explication sliall be explained as 
ibey occur. * 
pi 



* Aa a convenient manual (or Ihe eiplication of tachnirnl tertiia ■□ 

" ■ ilogj W8 e»n lecDtnoiend Iibbc Tajlor'i EUnifiUs ofThoveht ; or, 

e ExplaBMliani (alpHnbelicallit atrangtd) of the PrincijMi Terms 

tloytd in tki Sfviral Bianchtt oj InleltuUiid Philotophy. tilill beller 
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I. PronentM of Philosophers to build on Ilypolhfnet.'] 
Every branch of human knowledge has its proper princi- 
ples, its proper foundaiion and melhod of reasoning ; and 
if we endeavour lo build it upon any other foundaiion, it 
will never stand firm and stable. Tlius the historian builds 
upon testimony, and rarely indulges conjecture. The an- 
tiquarian mixes conjecture with testimony ; and the former 
ofien makes the larger ingredient, Che mathematician 

Eays not the least regard either to testimony or conjecture, 
ut deduces every thing, by demonstrative reasoning, from 
his definitions and axioms. Indeed, whatever is built 
upon conjecture is improperly called science ; for conjec- 
ture may beget opinion, but cannot produce knowledge. 
Natural philosophy must be built upon the phenomena of 
the material system, discovered by observation and experi- 

When men first began lo philosophize, that is, to carry 
their thoughts beyond the objects of sense, and to inquire 
inlo the causes of things, and the secret operations of na- 
ture, it was very natural for them to indulge conjecture ; 
nor was it to be expected that, in many ages, they should 
discover the proper and scientific way of proceeding in 
philosophical disquisitions. Accordingly, we find thai the 
most ancient systems in every branch of philosophy were 
notliing but the conjectures of men famous for their wis- 
dom, whose fame gave authority to their opinions. Thus, 
in early ages, wise men conjeciured that this earth is a 
vast plain, surrounded on all hands by a boundless ocean ; 
that from this ocean the sun, moon, and stars emerge at 
their rising, and plunge into it again at their setting. 

Willi regard to the mind, men in their rudest state are 
apt to conjecture, that the principle of life in a mac is his 
breath ; because ihe most obvious distinction between a 
living and a dead man is, that the one breathes and the 
other does not. To this it is owing, that, in ancient Ian- 
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joages, ihc word which denotes the soul is that which 
Bf ro|)eriy signifies breath or uir. 

As inea.advBiice io knowledge, ibeir 6rst conjectures 

)ppear silly and childish, and give place lo oihers which 

Itllly belter with later observations and discoveries. Thus, 

■OTe system of philosopliy succeeds another, uithoui any 

'm to superior merit but this, ihal it is a more ingeni- 

sysiem of conjectures, and accounts belter for com- 

1 appearances. 

To omit many ancient systems of lliis kind, Descartes, 

nbout the middle of the last century, dissatisfied wilb the 

lateria prima, ihe tubalanlial forms ^ and the occult quali- 

^itt of the Peripatetics, conjectured boldly, that the heav- 

inly bodies of our system are carried round by a vortex 

whirlpool of subtile mnlier, just as straws and chad* are 

irried round In a tub of water. He conjectured that ihe 

hjI is sealed in a small gland in the brain, called [be pi- 

mfual gland ; that there, as in her chamber of presence, she 

~ iceives intelligence of every thing thai afiecis the senses, 

r means of a sublile fluid contained in ihe nerves, called 

imal spirits ; and that she despatches ihese animal 

, as her messengers, to put in motion ihe several 

luscles of ihe body, as there Is occasion.' By such 

»njeciures as these, Descorles could account for every 

qpbenomenon in nature in such a plausible manner as gave 

' (liis faction to a great part of the learned world for more 

Mn half a century. 

Such conjectures in philosophical mailers have com- 

inly got the name of hypotheses or theories.^ And 

1 not, bowovet, to be EUjipueed llial DcKOrles allowed llie >aul 

'al«d b; locil prescncv ill ony piil of lbs body ; fur the smalleBl 

il uflKxty is slill eilended, and mind is isbsolutely ■implti and mca- 

Ih oroccupyiDE plHce. The pintjiil clsod, in the CarMaian doctrine, 

nily nnnlDgicsIly citted the seal o? Ibe soul, iuaamuoli ta this is 

-Wudiu Ibe central poiol nflbe corporeal orgaDism ; but while through 

if ptrintlhe mind and body are miilually connected, that coancction 

11 not one at a mere phyBical dependence, oa ibey do nol oporalv on 

Sob ulbcr by direct and nalunil cousntion. — H. 

1 i>_:.i ,L. ..__. -'-oru, hgjioliciia, and conjravn as convertible, 

iib)e nrri^ptstion. Heroin ibere is B double 



il c«ised la be on hypalMtta. — Eu. 
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ihe inveotion ofan hypothesis, founded on some slight prot 
abilities, which accounls for many appearances of nmure, 
has heen considered as the highest ailainmeot of a philoso- 

fiber. If the hypothesis hangs well together, is ernbel- 
ished by a lively imagination, and serves to accounl for 
common appearances, il is considered by many as having 
all the qualities that should recommend it to our belief, 
and all that ought to be required in a philosophical system. 
There is tuch proneneM in mtn of genliu to invent hy- 
polKtses, and in others to acquiesce m them as the utmost 
which the human faculties can attain in philosophy, that it 
is of the last consequence to the progress of real knonl- 
edge, that men should have a clear and distinct under- 
standing of the nature of hypotheses in philosophy, aird of 
the regard thai is due to them. 

H. .3 priori Improbability of such Hypotheses.] Al- 
though some conjectures may have a considerable degree 
of probability, yet it is evidently in the nature of conjec- 
ture to be uncertain. In every case, the assent ought to 
be proportioned to the evidence ; for to believe Grmly 
what has bul a small degree of probability is a manifest 
abuse of our understanding. Now, though we may, in 
many cases, form very probable conjectures concerning 
ihe^works of men, every conjecture we can form with re- 
gard to the works of God has as little probability as ifae 
conjectures of a child with regard to the works of a man. 
The wisdom of God exceeds that of the wisest man, more 
than that of the wisest man exceeds the wisdom of a child. 
If a child were to conjecture how an army is to he formed 
in the day of battle, how a city is to be fortified, or a 
state governed, what chance has he to guess right f As 
little chance has the wisest man, when he pretends to con- 
jecture how the planets move in their courses, how the sea 
ebbs and flows, and how our minds act upon our bodies. 

If a thousand of the greatest wits that ever the world 
produced were, without any previous knowledge in anat- 
omy, to sit down and conlrive how, and by what internal 
organs, the various functions of the human body are carried 



I organs, the various lunctions ol the human body are carried , 
on, — how the blood is made to circulate, and the limbs to I 
move, — they would not in a thousand years hit upon any I 
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ihing like the trulli.* Of all tlie discoveries thai have 
been made concerning llie inward slrunure of the human 
body, npver one was made by conjecture. Accurate ob- 
servations of anatomists have brought to light innumerable 
artifices of nalure in the contrivance of ibis machine of ibe 
human body, whii/h we cannot but admire as excellently 
adajited to iheir several purposes. But the tnost saga- 
cious physiologist never dreamed of iliem till Ihey were 
discovered. On the other hand, innumerable conjeciures, 
foimed in different ages, with regard lo the siruciure of 
the body, have been confuted by observalion, and none 
ever confirmed. What we have said of ihe internal struc- 
ture of the human body may be said, wiih justice, of every 
other pnri of the works of Uod, wherein any real discov- 
ery has been made. Such discoveries have always been 
made by patient observation, by accurate experiments, or 
by conclusions drawn by strict reasoning from observa- 
tions and experiments ; and such discoveries have always 
(ended to refute, but not to confirm, the theories and hy- 
potheses which ingenious men had invented. 

As this is a fact confirmed by the history of philosophy 
in all past ages, it ought to have taught men, long ago, to 
Ireat with jusl contempt hypotheses in every branch of 
philosophy, and to desjiair of ever advancing real knowl- 
edge in thai way. The Indian philosopher, being at a 
loss lo know how the eanh was supported, invented the 
hypothesis of s huge elephant ; and Ibis elephant be sup- 

Eosed to stand upon the back of a huge tortoise. This 
ypoihesis, however ridiculous it appears lo us, might 
seem very reasonable to other Indians, who knew no more 
than the inventor of it ; and the same will be the foie of all 
hypotheses invented by men to account for the works of 
God : they may have a decent and plausible appearance 

* '■ Nulbinc CUD be jusler iPmn (lij* r«miirk ; but doM il aiilliorize Ihe 
eonvlniinn, ibal, Co an vrperirnctil end tkilful m 
(bundeJ on Bnitlcig; and Uie cciiieldernlioD of UMi 
media of tllK'uverj.' The logiul inrerence, ini' 
trwn BtMHiticnl ia, niil BgiiiiiBl miBtainiciil conjeciureB m 
■gninit ihe unlomicBl conjecluren uf lliow who nre Igno 
DiDV."— Staffan'i ElmntU, Part II. Chap. IX. % 'i. Harvcy'» Iheory 
nfllie circulntinn of itto blond be^n In * cnnjeolure fbunded on lb* 
doctrine of finnl eausM. — Ed. 
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to those who are not more knowing than the inventor ; but 
when men come to be more enlightened, they will always 
appear ridiculous and childish. 

This has been the case with regard to hypotheses that 
have been revered by the most enlightened part of man- 
kind for hundreds of years ; and it will always be the case 
to the end of the world. For, until the wisdom of men 
bear some proportion to the wisdom of God, their attempts 
to find out the structure of his works by the force of their 
wit and genius will be vain. 

The world has been so long befooled by hypotheses in 
all parts of philosophy, that it is of the utmost consequence 
to every man, who would make any progress in real knowl- 
edge, to treat them with just contempt, as the reveries of 
vain and fanciful men, whose pride makes them conceive 
themselves able to unfold the mysteries of nature by the 
force of their genius. A learned man, in an epistle to 
Descartes, has the following observation, which very 
much deserved the attention of that philosopher, and of 
all that come after him: — " When men, sitting in their 
closet, and consulting only their books, attempt disquisi- 
tions into nature, they may, indeed, tell how they would 
have made the world, if God had given them that in com- 
mission ; that is, they may describe chimeras which cor- 
respond with the imbecility of their own minds, no less 
than the admirable beauty of the universe corresponds 
with the infinite perfection of its Creator ; but without an 
understanding truly divine, they can never form such an 
idea to themselves as the Deity had in creating things." 

III. The only Legitimate Ruks of Philosophizing.'] 
Let us, therefore, lay down this as a fundamental princi- 
ple in our inquiries into the structure of the mind and its 
operations, that no regard is due to the conjectures or hy- 
potheses of philosophers, however ancient, however gen- 
erally received. Let us accustom ourselves to try every 
opinion by the touchstone of fact and experience. What 
can fairly be deduced from facts duly observed, or suffi- 
ciently attested, is genuine and pure ; it is the voice of 
God, and no fiction of human imagination. 

The first rule of philosophizing laid down by the great 




Newion is ibis : — Cauaas rerum nolura/ium, non plurei .' 
itdmitli debere, quam qtta et vera sinl, et earum phttnome- 
nis txplicandis sujjicianl, — " No more causes, nor any 
oiher causes of natural effects, oiighi lo be admiiied, but ' 
such as are both true, and are sufficient for explaining I 
Ibeir appearances." This is a golden rule ; it is ihe true 
and proper test, by which what is sound and solid in phi- 
losophy may be distinguished from what is hollou' and 
vain.* 

If a philosopher, therefore, pretend to show us the 
cause of any natural effect, whether relating to mailer or 
to mind, let us fint consider ickether thtre lit sufficient 
evidence that the cause he assigns does rtally exist. If 
there be not, reject it with disdain, as a Gclion which ought 
to have no place in genuine philosophy. If the cause as- 
signed really exist, consider in the next place, Khether the 
ejj'ect it is brought to explain necessarily follows from 
it. Unless it have these two conditions, it is good for 
nothing. 

When Newion had shown the admirable effects of grav- 
itation in our planetary system, he must have fell a strong 
desire lo know its cause. He could have invented a hy- 

Eotbesis for this purpose, as many had done before him. 
tut his philosophy was of another complexion. Let us 
hear what be says : — Ralionemharvmgravitaiisproprte- 
(oliim ex pkitnomenis non polui deducere, et hypotheses 
nonftngo. Qutci/iitif enim ex phienomenis non deducitur^ 
hypothesis vocanda est. Et hypulheses, uu metapkyfins, 
sea physiccE, sen qualitalum occullarium, seu mechanictE, 
in philosophia experimentali locum non Unbent. \ 
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dundaiit,'and ihe wliole rule a Iwrren Iruism. — 11. [Cnmpnre Whewell, 
Piii-MBky eftkt MiMi«t &iMf«, Book XII. Chap. XIIJ.- Et..] 
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' -■■■ -D( frame hypoliari. For whatever Ja ( 
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tt)e>e>, wliellier reearding phjraics, meliiphj'iiicB. nncult qllaliliea, iir toe- 
ehanica, haie no place in eiperimrntal pliilnanphy." 

On llie iixe nf h} pnthesea. nith iBjiist I i nil unions, compnre Slunart, 
*" - - "-- " "W. IX. 5 3; llerKhel, PriUminarii Diietmrtt, 
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CHAPTER IH.. 

OF ANALOGY. 

I. Mature and Uses of Analogical Reasoning.] It is 
natural to mea to judge of things less known by some simil- 
itude they observe, or think they observe, between them 
and things more familiar or better known. In many cases, 
we have no better way of judging. And where the things 
compared have really a great similitude in their nature, 
when there is reason to think that they are subject to the 
same laws, there may be a considerable degree of proba- 
bility in conclusions drawn from analogy. 

Thus, we may observe a very great similitude between 
this earth which we inhabit, and the other planets, Saturn, 

§§ 4-7. The latter observes: — ** When Newton said, Hypotkeses 
nonfingOf he did not mean, that he deprived himself of the facilities of 
investigation afforded by assuming, in the first instance, what he hoped 
ultimately to be able to prove. Without such assumptions, science 
could never have attained its present state : they are necessary steps in 
the progress to something more certain ; and nearly every thing which 
is now theory was once hypothesis. Even in purely experimental sci- 
ence, some inducement is necessary for trying one experiment rather 
than another ; and although it is abstractedly possible that all the experi- 
ments which have been tried might have been produced by the mere 
desire to ascertain what would happen in certain circumstances, with- 
out any previous conjecture as to the result, yet, in point of fact, those 
unobviuus, delicate, and often cumbrous and tedious processes of exper- 
iment, which have thrown most light upon the general constitution of 
nature, would hardly ever have been undertaken by the persons or at 
the time they were, unless it had seemed to depend on them whether 
some general doctrine or theory which had been suggested, but not yet 
proved, should be admitted or not. If this be true even of merely ex- 
perimental inquiry, the conversion of experimental into inductive truths 
could still less have been effected without large temporary assistance 
from hypotheses. The process of tracing regularity in any complicated, 
and at first sight confused, set of appearances, is necessarily tentative ; 
we begin by making any supposition, even a false one, to see what con- 
sequences will fr>llow from it; and by observing how these differ from 
the real phenomena, we learn what corrections to make in our supposi- 
tion. Let any one watch the manner in which he himself unravels any 
complicated mass of evidence ; let him observe how, for instance, he 
elicits the true history of any occurrence from the involved statements 
of one or of many witnesses. He will find, that he does not take all 
the items of evidence into his mind at once, and attempt to weave them 
together : the human faculties are not equal to such an undertaking : he 
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Juplier, Mars, Venus, and ^^ercury, Tliey all revolve 
jound tlie sun, as ihe earth does, allliough at ciifTerent dis- 
tances, and in diSerent periods. Tliey borrow all llieir 
light from the sun, as the earth does. Several of tliem 
are known lo revolve round iheir axes like ilie eanh, and, 
by that means, must have a like succession of day and 
niglil. Some of them have moons, that serve to give 
them light in the absence of the sun, as our moon does to 
us. Tliey are all, in their moiions, subject to the same 
law of gravitation as the earth rs. From all this simili- 
tude, it is not unreasonable to think, that those planets 
may, like our earth, he the habitation of various orders of 
living creatures. There is some probability in this con- 
elusion f^om analog}-. 

In medicine, physicians must, for the most part, be di- 
rected in their prescriptions by analogy. The constitu- 
tion of one human body is so like lo tijat ofanother, that It 
n reasonable to think, that what is the cause of health or 



iize«, fi-oro a few of Ihc particulnra, a firei rode llieory of lli« 
IMode ID wliich tlie TacU look place, and tlicn look* nt Iha olher hIbM- 
piciiU, one bj' one, to try wtiellier llisy can lie reconciled witli thai pro- 
I theory, or wIikI correcliona or addilioTis it requires lo mnlie it 
with tbem. In this way, which, u M. Cortile reaiarka, hu 
^. tsemblance lo Ihe iiiet)iodB of apprDiimation of nialheniaticiaiis, 

1»e arriie, by meana of hypoibeifs, at oonclusiona not hypotliaticnl." 

In a note ne adda ; — " The attempt lo liKalise, in dlfterenl regions 
]<arilie hrsin, Ihe physical organa of our ditferent mental Ikc^ulliei and 
yn>i>cnsiliea, was, on the part of iti original author, a strictly legiliniate 
Mample of a scientific hypothesis ; and we unght not, therefore, 10 
<b)Bfne him Ibr the exlremeiv slight grounds on which lie oHen pro- 
■••eded, in an operation whicb could only lie tentative, though we amy 
■ttgret thai mnterinla tiarely sufficient Ibr a Grel rude hypolheiia should 
*~ tieeii haalily worked up by his sticcetsors info tht vain itmlilanct ef 
■net. Whatever there may be of reality in the connection between 
;ale of menial endowments and the vanous degrees of camplicntioD 
a perobral syiteni (and that ther" * "- 
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sickness to one niaj have the same effect upon another. 
And this generally is found true, though not without some 
exceptions. 

In politics we reason, for the most part, from analogy. 
The constitution of human nature is so similar in different 
societies or commonwealths, that the causes of peace and 
war, of tranquillity and sedition, of riches and poverty, of 
improvement and degeneracy, are much the same in all. 

Analogical reasoning, therefore, is not in all cases to 
be rejected. It may afford a greater or a less degree of 

I>robability, according as the things compared are more or 
ess similar in their nature. But it ought to be observed, 
that, as this kind of reasoning can afford only probable evi- 
dence at best, so, unless great caution be used, we are apt 
to be led into error by it. For mtn art naturally dis^ 
posed to conceive a greater nmiUtude in things than there 
really is.* 

To give an instance of this : Anatomists, in ancient 
ages, seldom dissected human bodies ; but very often the 
bodies of those quadrupeds whose internal structure was 
thought to approach nearest to that of the human body. 
Modern anatomists have discovered many mistakes the 
ancients were led into, by their conceiving a greater simil- 
itude between the structure of men and of some beasts 
than there is in reality. By this, and many other instan- 
ces that might be given, it appears that conclusions built 
on analogy stand on a slippery foundation ; and that we 
ought never to rest upon evidence of this kind, when we 
can have more direct evidence. 

I know no author who has made a more just and a more 
happy use of this mode of reasoning than Bishop Butler, 
in his .Analogy of Religion y Natural and Revealed ^ to the 
Constitution and Course of Mature. In that excellent 
work, the author does not ground any of the truths of re- 
ligion upon analogy, as their proper evidence. He only 
makes use of analogy to answer objections against them. 

• Berkeley says : — " We should proceed warily in such things, for 
wo are apt to lay too great a stress on analogies^ and, to the prejudice 
of truth, humor that eagerness of mind whereby it is carried to extend 
its knowledge into general theorems." — Principles of Human Knowl' 
edge^ Part 1. § 106 £o. 
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tWhen abjections ire made against llie truths of religion, 
I'WhIcli may be made with ecjiial sireoglli against what we 
Iknow 10 be true in the course of nature, such objections 

■ can have no weight. 

I Analogical reasoning, ihererore, may be of excellent 
I Mte, (].) in answenogobjeclions against iruths which have 
wtther evidence. It may likewise (3.) give a greater or a less 
ft degree of probability in cases where we can And no other 

■ evidence. But all arguments drawn from analogy are 

■ Hill the weaker, the greater disparity there is between [he 
i'tbtngs compared ; and iherefure must be weakest of all, 
ft when we compare body wilh mind, because there arc no 
ft two things in nature more unlike. 

m II. fVhy a/retjiitnl Source of Error inJMenlal Scitnce.'] 

■ There js no suhject in which men have always been so 

■ prone to form ihejr notions by analogies of tins kind as In 
Vwhat relates to the mind. We form an early acquaintance 
I witti material things bji means of our senses, and are bred 
ft up in a constant familiarity with them. Hence nc are apt 
I to measure all things by ihein, and to ascribe to things 
I most remote from matter (he qualities that belong to ma- 
Llerlal things- It is for this reason, that mankind have, in 
ftsU ages, been so prone to conceive the mind iUtlf to be 

■ Mtne tublile kind of mailer; that they have been disposed 

■ to ascribe human figure, and human organs, not only to 
I mngeU, but even to the Vtity. Though we are conscious 
ft of the operations of our own minds when they are exerted, 
ft and are capable of attending to [hem so as to form a dis- 
ft Bnci notiou of them, this is so difGcutt a work to men, 
I whose attention is constantly solicited by external objects, 
I that tee give them names from things that are familiar, 

■ and which are conceived tn kaee some similitude to them ; 
Lud the notions we form of them are no less analogical than 
l;die names we give them. Almost all the words by which 
Bwe express the operations of the mind are borrowed from 
Bniaterial objecls. To understand, to conceive, to imagine, 

■ to comprehend, lo deliberate, to infer, and many others, are 
B words of this kind; so thai the very language of mankind, 
k-vith regard to the operations of our minds, is analogical. 
LBecause bodies are aifecied only by cooiacl and pressure, 
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ut are apt to conctive th<u what i ^ an immediate object oT 
tbought, and affects the mind, must be in contact with iV, 
and make some impression upon it. Wben we imagine 
any ibing, (he very word leads us to think lliat there must 
be some image in the mind of ihe thing conceived. It is 
evident that these notions are drawn from some similitude 
conceived between body and mind, and between the prop- 
erties of body and the operations ol'mind. 

To illustrate more fully ihat analogical reasoning from a 
supposed similitude of mind to body, which 1 conceive to 
be ihe most fruitful source of errors with regard to the 
operations of our minds, I shall give an instance of it. 

When a man is urged by contrary motivesr those on 
one hand inciting him to do some action, those on the 
other to forbear it, he deliberates about it, and at last re- 
solves to do it, or not to do it. The contrary motives 
are here compared to the weigliis in the opposite scales of 
a balance ; and there is not, perhaps, any instance that can 
be named of a more striking analogy between body and 
mind. Hence the phrases of weighing motives, of delib- 
erating upon actions, are common to all languages. 

From this analogy some philosophers draw very im- 
portant conclusions. They say, that, as the balance can- 
not incline to one side more than (he other, when ilie op- 
posite weights are equal, so a man cannot possibly deter- 
mine himself, if the motives on both hands are equal; and, 
as the balance must necessarily turn to that side which has 
most weight, so the man must necessarily be determined 
to that hand where the motive is strongest. And on this 
foundation, some of the schoolmen* maintained, that, if a 
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hungry ass were placed between two bundles of hay equally 
ioviiiiig, the beast must stund still and starve lo death, be- 
ing unable to turn to either, because there are equal nio- 
lives lo both. Tbis is an instance of that analogical rea- 
soning which I conceive ought never to be trusted ; for 
the analogy between a balance and a man deliberaniig, 
though one of the strongest that can be found betvseen 
matter and mind, is loo weak to support any argument. 
A piece of dead, inactive mailer, and an active, iriielligent 
being, are tilings very unlike ; and because the one tvould 
remain at rest in a certain case, it does not follow tbat the 
other would be inactive in a case somewhat similar. The 
argument is no belter than ibis : that, because a dead ani- 
mal nioves only as it is pusiied, and, if pushed with equal 
force in contrary directions, must remain at rest, tlierefore 
the same thing must happen to a living animal ; for surely 
the similitude between a dead animal and a living is as 
great as that between a balance and a man. 

The conclusion I would draw from all that has been 
said on analogy is, thai, in our inquiries concerning the 
mind and its operations, (1.) we ought never to trust to 
reasonings drawn from some supposed gimitUude of body 
lo mind ; and (2.) that we ought lo be very much upon our 
guard, that we be not imposed upon by those analogical 
terms and phraHi by which the operations of the mind 
are expressed in all languages. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



I. Subsidiary Sources of Knowkdgt respecting the 
J\1ind.~\ Since we ougiit to pay no regard lo bypolheses, 
and to be very suspicious of analogical reasoning, it may 
be asked, From what source must ihe knowledge of the 
mind and its faculties be drawn ? 

I answer, the chief and proper source of this branch of 
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knowledge is accurate reflection upon ihe operations of 
our own minds. Of ihls source we shall speak more fully, 
after making some remarks upon (wo others that may be 
subservient lo it. 

1. The Cmt of ihemh allenli on to tke structure of lati' 
gvagt. The language of mankind is expressive of iheir 
thoughts, and of the various operations of iheir mindsi 
The various operations of the understanding, will, and 
passions, which are common to mankind, have various 
forms of speech corresponding lo them in all languages, 
which are the signs of them, and by which they are ex- 
pressed ; and a due attention to the ngni any, '\a many 
cases, give considerable light lo ihe ihin^ signified by 
them. 

There are in all languages modes of speech, by which 
men signify lUeir judgment, or give their testimony ; by 
which they accept or refuse ; by which they ask informa- 
lion or advice; by which ihey command, or threaten, or 
supplicate ; by which ihey plight their faith in promises 
and contracts. If such operations were not common to 
mankind, we should not find in all languages forms of 
speech by which they are expressed. All languages, in- 
deed, have their imperfections ; they can never be ade- 
- qudfe to all the varieiies of human thought ; and therefore 
things may be really distinct in their nature, and capable 
of being distinguished by the human mind, which are not 
distinguished in common language. We can only expect, \ 
in the siructure of languages, those distinctions which all 
mankind in the common business of life have occasion to 
make. There may be peculiarities in a particular Ian- 
guage, of the causes of which we are ignorant, and from 
which, therefore, we can draw no conclusion. But what- 
ever we find common to all languages must have a com- 
mon cause ; must be owing to iowt common notion or nn- 
timtnt of the human mind. 

2. Another source of information on this subject is a 
due attention lo the course of human actionsantl opinions. 
The actions of men are elfecis ; their sentiments, their 
passions, and their afiections are tbe cnitses of ihose ef- 
fects ; and we may, in many cases, form a judgment of tha 
cause from the effect. The behaviour of parents towards 
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therr children gives sufficient evidence even to those who 
never had children, that ibe parental afTeciion is common 
10 mankind. I', is easy to see, from the general conduct 
of men, wiiai are the naiural objects of their esteem, llieir 
admiralioD, their love, iheir approbiition, their resentment, 
and of all their other original djs positions. It is obvious, 
from the conduct of men in all ages, that man is, by his 
nature, a social animal ; that he delights to associate with 
his species, — to converse, and lo exchange good offices 
with Ibem. 

Not only the actions, biM even liie opinions, of men may 
sometimes give light into the frame of the human mind. 
The opinions of men may be considered as ibe ellecis of 
their inUlUctual powers, as ibeir actions are the effects of 
their aelire principles. Even the prejudices and errors of 
mankind, when they are general, mtisi have' some cause 
no less general, the discovery of which wiil throw some 
light upon the frame of the human understanding. 

] conceive this lo be the principal use of the history of 
philoiophif. When we trace the history of the various 
philosophical opinions that have sprung up among thinking 
men, we are led into a labyrinih of fanciful opinions, con- 
tradictions, and absurdities, intermixed xvilh some truths ; 
yet we may sometimes find a clew to lead us through ihe 
several windings of ibis lahyrinlli ; w« may find that point 
of view tvbich presented things to tlie author of the system 
in the light in which they appeared to him- This will 
often give a consistency to things seemingly conlradiciory, 
and some degree of probability 10 those thai appeared 
most fancifid. " The history of philosophy, considered 
as a map of the intellectual operations of men of genius, 
must always be enierlaining, and may sometimes give us 
_Tiews of the human understanding which could not easily 
be had any other way. 

I II. Congcioumetr and Hefiection-I T return to vvliat I 
oeoiioned as the main source of information on ibis sub- 
ject, — attentice reflection upon the operations of our own 
minds.- • 
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All the notions we have of mind and of its operations 
are, by Mr. Locke, called ideas of reflection.* A man 
may have as distinct notions of remembrance, of judgment, 
of will, of desire, as he has of any object whatever. Such 
notions, as Mr. Jjocke justly observes, are got by the 

fower of reflection. But what is this power of reflection ? 
t is, says the same author, ^' that power by which the 
mind turns its view inward, and observes its own actions 
and operations." He observes elsewhere, that the un- 
derstanding, like the eye, whilst it makes us see and 
perceive all other things, takes no notice of itself ; f and 
that it requires art and pains to set it at a distance, and 
make it its own object. 

This reflection ought to be distinguished from conscioui' 
ne«ff, with which it is too often confounded, even by Mr. 
Locke. Fr(Jm infancy, till we come to the years of un- 
derstanding, we are employed solely about external objects ; 
and, although the mind is conscious of its operations, it 
does not attend to them ; its attention is turned solely to 
the external objects about which those operations are 
employed. Thus, when a man is angry, he is conscious 
of his passions ; but his attention is turned to the person 
who offended him, and the circumstances of the ofience, 
while the passion of anger is not in the least the object of 
his attention. 

I conceive this is sufficient to show the difference be- 
tween consciousness of the operations of our minds, and 
reflection upon them; and to show that we may have the 
former without iany degree of the latter. The difference 
between consciousness and reflection is like to the differ- 
ence between a superficial view of an object which pre- 
sents itself to the eye while we are engaged about some- 
thing else, and that attentive examination which we give to 
an object when we are wholly employed in surveying it. 
Attention is 2i voluntary act; it requires an active exertion 
to begin and to continue it, and it may be continued as 

* Locke is not (as Reid seems to think, and as Mr. Stewart expressly 
sayn) tiie first who introduced reflection^ either as a psychological tenn 
or as a psychological principle. See Note I. — H. 

i Afler Cicero : — "At ut oculos, sic animus se non vidons alia 
cernit." Tii#c., I. 28. — Ed. 
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long as we will ; but consciousness is involuntary and of 
BO conUnuance, changing vith tvtry Ihovghl. 

The power ofrefleciion upon ihe operations of llieir 
own minds does not appear »t all In children. Men must 
be come to some ripeness of undersianding before they 
are capable of it. Of all [he powers of tlie human mind, 
il seems to be the laH that vnfoldt itself. Most men seem 
incapable of acquiring it in any considerable degree. Like 
all our other powers, it is greatly improved by exercise; 
and, until a man has got the habit of attending to the oper- 
ations of his own mind, he can never have clear and dis- 
tinct notions of ihem, nor form any steady jndgmenl con- 
cerning ihem. His opinions must be borrowed from 
Others, his notions confused and indistinct, and he may 
easily be led to swallow very gross absurdities. To ac- 

3uire this habit is a work of time and 'labor, even in 
lose who begin il eaity, and whose natural talents are 
tolerably fitted for it; but ihe difficulty will be daily di- 
minishing, and the advantage of it is great. They will 
thereby be enabled to think with precision and accuracy 
OD every subject, especially on those subjects that are 
more abstract. They will be able to judge for themselves 
to many important points, wherein others must blindly 
follow a leader.* 
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kI! tbe Bpecial Ikoultiei l>i]. Verj frequemJj, however, ihe term ii 
mod in nreslricled *en>e, ligni^ing ihe notice which ihe mind lakea of 
itoelf and iti operationa and atiectiona ; or iiUenvU obienatton in con- 
tndiatinclion lo almuU objrcnuuian, i[a acta being called by some, nut 
perceptions, but ajrptTtfptums. So underataod, cunaciouiueas is the wit- 
Bess and authority of all proper psychological facts. 

Thus Joufiroy : — " What ia cansciousness ? It is the feeling irbich 
tbe intelligent principle has of itself This principle has the feeling of 
jbeir, and hence, the conauiDUineaa of all the changes, all the tnodifica- 

Sona, which il undergixa. The only phenomena, llien, of which it can 
_ ave the consciousness, are those whicli arc produced witkin ifatlf. 
whieh tw p roduced leyimi iutff, it can *ee; but ii cannot/eel 
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CHAPTER V. 

DIVISION or THE POWERS OF THE MIND. 

[. Division of the J\fenlal Powers into Understanding 
and fVili] The powers of ilie rnind are so many, so 
various, and so connecltd and complicaUd in most of its 
operations, that there never has been any division oftbeiQ 
proposed which is not liable to considerable objections. 
We shall therefore take that general division, which is ths 
most common, into the powers of undertlnndinir and those 
of loif^ Under the will we comprehend our active powers, 
and all that lead to action, or influence the mind to act, 

them. It can, ihea, have tlie conaciauineas oriu wnsalicins, ticciiuae it 
■( iUelf wliich enioys or autTurs; or of iu thuiiglns, ila delunninminaR, 
becnuw h U ilseir which ihinkii and delerminoB : bill it can hava no 
eoMciouaneoa uf miucular Eonlraction, urdigMlJun, oflhe cin-ulation of 
ihu Llood, bui^auMS it u ibo niuKle whicli conlractt, tli« ilomacb which 
digeaU, the blood which rirrulalta, and DOt ilBetr. Thene [ihenonianB, 
then, are pniciael)' in the Hme relation to it u the Dhenoinena orei- 
lemal oature ; Ibej are produced btgond U, and ilcan have do conKioua- 
DSBB or them. Such ia the true reaBna of (lie incapniiilily of the can- 
aoinuaneM to seize a multllude of pheoomrna whicli lake place in (Aa 
bodg, but which, on Ibal account, are none the leas eiterior to the intci- 
ligent nriacipla, lo the real me [ego], Un the other band, iha phvaom- 
eua or Gonaciouinew being only the inward modificDtiona of the inlel' 
tiesot principlG, that atone can perceire Ihem, liecKuiie il ii that alone 
which alpanence* them, and becauae, in order to perceive Ihein, il is 
oeceawiry to feel them. For this reuon, the phennmena or conacioui- 
neaa necenarily ew:ape nil eilemal obiervetion." — Ripley'* Pkilo- 
tophical MUtdlatua, Vol. H. p. 13. 

Ta (he aame etToet Cuuain : — " But it a knowledge of human nature, 
ia psychology, pouible i Without doubt it ia ; fur il ia an undeuinbia 
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Buch 39 appeliles, passions, affections. The understand- 
ing comprehends our conlemplalire powers ; by which we 
perceive objects ; by which we conceive or remember 
them; by which we analyze or compound ihem ; and by 
which we judge and reason concerning lliem. 

Ahhough this general division may be of use in order (o 
our proceeding more ineihodicolly in our subject, we are 
Dot to iindersiand it as if, in those operations which are 
ascribed to the understanding, there were no exertion of 
will or activity, or as if the understanding were not em- 
ployed in the operations ascribed to the will ; for I con- 
ceive there is no operation of the understanding wherein 
the mind is not active in some degree. We have some 
command over our thoughts, and can attend to this or that, 
of many objects which present iheiiiseJves lo our senses, 
to our memorj-, or to our imagination. We can survey 



.lural procen lo Iho ileprBe o 



t, > method, b; reflection, 
:e teproductiun of llie flnt ; 
■oil Bs conicitmmtta giies lo ell men a k non ledge or nhal pB»ea williia 
them, an rrSeetum givee the philoxipher a cerlai* koDwIedge ofeTerT 
thing nhicli fulli under Iho eya of conicioiunea. Il ii lo l>e obKrved, 
tbsl the queiliun here is not concerning hypclheaes or oonjaolurea; for 
h U not eten n queaiion concernins ■ pruceu of reiuoning. It la solely 
a queetion of facta, and of (acts thai are eqoalljr capable of being oli- 
Mirred aa thoea which come lo pssa on lbs Bcene of iLe outward norld. 
The onlj dilTBrence ie, iheone la exterior, the other interior; and oathe 
natural aclion of our feculties carriea ua outward, it ia more eaaj' to ob- 
•erre the one iben ihe other. Bui with a little alteation, rolunur; ei. 
«rtion, and praclice, one ma; aiicceed in internal obaervBLion aa well ii 
in eilernal. The talent fiir the Inller ia not more common than fnr Ihe 
fiirmer. The number of Bocona ia not greater than the number of 
Dearsrtea." 

In a note the tranalalor, Profpaaor Henry, adds : — "In regard lo tbe 
dialinrlion between llie natural or aponlnneaii!!, and the pliilosophicnl 
or retleclad conaciouaneaa, it tnny be remarked, that, while Locke uaea 
the word TifitrtioR lo signify the nalutal conaciouinex common In all 
n6ecting being*, Cooain uses it above In imply a parliailar dtttrmina- 
tum of eensrieBmeft by the tnll. Coleridge makea the aame distinction 
with Couun ; but he doea not conalder (lie power of philnaophical 
insight ID be aa common aa Counin would make il. ' It ia neither pog. 
tible,' aavs be, ' nor nocesaarjr for all men, or for many, In be philoao- 
phers. There is n pkilaiophic (nnd, inasmuch as il is aotualixed by nn 
Bffotl of freedom, an artificiaJ) conaoinuiness whirh li«i beni>ilfa, or, Ka 
natural 10 all reflectingbe- 



ingi.* " — Bhmmlt of Piytkology, Cbap. I. Conipnm Drown, LtaurtM, 

Leel- XI. ; Fenrn, Eiaay on CttK»eiaiuneta. p. 1^ el "f-,- Dicliinnutin 

Scuxrei PMImaphimirt, Art. CoMtUnce ; alao, in BlaclrvMod't Eiliit- 

■A MagnHii, Vol. XUII.-SLV , a series of in^nions papers, 

' ' ' : fntrDducriim Id lit Philiiniphij of Contciumiutt. — Ed. 
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aa object on Ihts side or that, superGcially or accurately, 
for a longer or a shorter time ; so that our contemplatiee 
powers are under the guidance and direction of ilie actite ; 
and the former never pursue iheir object, without being 
led and directed, urged or restrained, by the latter : and * 
because the understanding is always more or less directed 
by ibe will, mankind bave ascribed some degree of activity 
to the mind in its Intellectual operations, as well as ia 
those which belong to the will, and liave expressed them 
by active verbs, such as seeing, liearing, judging, reaton- 
ing, and the hke. 

And as the mind exerts some degree of activity even in 
the operations of understanding, so it is certain that there 
can be no act of will n-hich is not accompanied witli some 
act of understanding. Tiie will must have an object, and 
that object must be apprehended or conceived in the un- 
derstanding. It is therefore lo be recnembered, that in 
most, if not ail, operations of the mind, both facuUits eon- 
cur; and we range the operation under that faculty which 
has the largest share in it.* 

II. Subdivision of Ike Powers of the Understanding.] 
There is not a more fruitful source of error in this 
branch of philosophy, than divisions of things which are 
taken to be complete when they are not really so. To 
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Duld be outofplac 
a aajr, iJial tlie v 



on the eiteneiTB fiold oriiiitorv 
joa uf our menta] powere. It ii 
lioD of (h» (iiFullios, adiipled bj 
' and tli<»P of ll>e tnll. n lo be 

._ ., B ArUlolelie school, of ihe pow- 

en into gnoilic, or cognitivo, and oreclic, or nppetenl. On ihli Ibo 
reader mn)' conaiih the admirable introduclinn of Philoponua — or 
rather of Aoimoniua Harmiie — to Ibe books ofAtiitotle Vpan lh€ SaiU. 
— H. 

The threefold diviuon nflhe mind into inttllect, tauibiUly, and imU 

— 10 think, 10 feel, and to act — in now general ly ndnpted bj pavcliolo- 

gislB. Hea it stated and defended in DictionnoiTi dct Sdeners PhiloM- 

phiqutt, ArL Faiullh de l'Jiat». Also in UpJiam's MeiUal PhUo»ophf, 

JnlrodiiclioD, Chap. IV. 

I Another claaiiEcalion is eiren by Joiifrruj - — "In the actual tlale of 

i liatn«D hnowledse, ihe irredircilile capacilieB of the liumun mind appear 

r lo me to be llio Rillowin^. Fint, (Ae ptrionel facvltij, or the supreme 

i power of lahLiig poasesaion of oiireelvea and of our cspaciliei, end of 

I Oonlrollinn Ihem : this ftoulty is known tiy the nomc of/if.frtji or i«"H, 

I Whicli designates it but imperfectly. Secoadlj, tke primicirt inclina- 
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make a perfect division of any class of things, a man ought 
■40 have the whole under his view at once. But the greai- 
Kesl capacity very often is not sufficient for this. Some- 
tlhiug is left out which did not come under the philosopher's 
JTfiew when he made his division : and to suil this lo the 
1 division, il must be made what nature never made it. This 
ri»s been so common a fault of philosojihers, that one who 
lirould avoid error ought (o be suspicious of divisions, 
^though long received and of great authoiiiy, especially 
I when they are grounded on a theory that may be called 
[ ID question. In a subject imperfectly known, we ought 
I not to pretend lo perfect divisions, but to leave room for 
I such additions or alterations as a more perfect view of the 
t subject may afterwards suggest. 

I I shall not, therefore, attempt a complete enumeration 
I of the poieeri of the httman ttndtrslanding. 1 shall only 
I tnenlion those which 1 propose to espiain, and they are 
I tbe following : — 

1 First, The powers we have by means of our external 
I senses. Secondly, Memory. Thirdly, Conception. 
I Fourihty, The powers of resolving and analyzing com- 
I plex objects, and compounding those that are more sim- 
[ pie. Fifthly, Judging. Sixthly, Reasoning. Seventhly, 
I Taste.* 



Ijttnu of our nalnrc, »r tint aggreenle nf iTUtmetf or tendend^ which 
K^ impel UB lowarda certain eada ddcT in ccnain directions, prior to all ei- 
B^paiienoe, and which at once aiiggi^st lo reiBon the dealinf of our lieing, 
— "■ "~"~iate our activiljr lo pursue it. Thirdly, the locomotivt Jacvlly, 

all Ihe Toiuntarj Imdily ninvemenu. Fourtiilv, lAc ctprun^a 

. ^, >r the power ofiBpnwenling by eilernal ai^iiE liiit which lakca 

RiUe« within ub, Bud of thus holding communicauoa with oiirfellnw- 

B«an. Fifthly, tntibiUty, or Ihe CBpacily of bein^ agreeably or di«a- 

' — eeably affected by all eilernal or internal eauaes, and of reacting in 

lalion to ihem by maiemenu of love or haired, of desire or averaion, 

%bieh are IhepriDoipla of all pa*gion. Sixthly, dtc inlellettaalfacultiai 

■ttU lerm oompriief nuny diilinat faculties, vrhieb can only he enumer- 

*-t<(l and dcuribed in a Irualimi on liacliigenct." — Ripley ■ Pkitonpki- 

tl MUailnatM, Vol. 1. p. 363. — Ed. 

*TolliewDr. Reid added, — " £ijAflUy, Moral Pen^eption ; ird,/M( 

I tfall, Connciousneita." I omit the clause, becaum Moral Perception is 

Ljiol treated by bim in (hia work, but in anotlier Or tkt Atlivt Poterrr, 

*'-ny v.; and Conaciouineaa ohiaina only an incidental con li deration, 

""■r Judgment, in the oiith Euay. On the impropriety of rsgarding 
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OF THE POWEBS WE HAVE BY MEANS OF OUR 
EXTERNAL SENSES. 



CHAPTER I. 
OF THE ORGANS OF SEFiBE. 

I. General Remarki.] Of all the operations of our 
minds, the perception of txtemai objects is the most fa- 
miliar. The senses come to maturity even in infancy, when 
other powers have not yet sprung up, They are common 
to us with brute animals, and furnish us with the objects 
about which our other powers are the most frequently em- 
ployed. We find it easy to attend to their operations; 
and because they are familiar, the names which properly 
belong 10 ihem are applied to other powers which are 
thoiiglil to resemble them. For these reasons tliey claim to 
be Grst considered. 

The perception of external objects is one main link of 
that mysterious chain which connects the material world 
with the intellectual. We shall find many things in this 
operation unaccountable; sufficient to convince us, that we 
know but little of our own frame; and that a perfect com- 
prehension of our mental powers, and of the manner 

ns b( ihe coordinnle special lacultim of iho under- 

Dr. Brown reJuccs nil ihe proper IntellectUBl powers (or " itatei," ■> 
IB prefen to call ihem) ta nnipU and relatitit tuggeition. To ll>e lar- 
mr lie reftn jiiraptiini, (u diitinguiBLsd from jenjartow,) foitception, 
ntemorjt, imaginatitnt, snil habit: to iha taller, judatntM, rauoa, and 
-'iTMlion. Uttttra, Led. XVI. tt ixuans. For a defence of ibe 
le we Fajrne'B EUtmatUa/MmlalandMeral 5aince, Chap. VI. — Eo. 
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cf their operation, is bejood the reach of our under- 
Atanding. 

In perception there are impressiona upon the organs 
of seDse, the nen'es, and brain, which, by the laws of 
our nature, are followed by certain operations of mind. 
Tbese two things are apt to be confounded, but ought most 
carefully to be distinguished. Some philosophers, with- 
i reason, have concluded that the impressions 
made on the body are the proper efficient cause of percep- 
tJOD. Others, with as little reason, have concluded that 
impressions are made on the mind similar to those made 
on the body. From these mistakes many others have 
arisen. The wrong notions men have rashly taken up 
vitli regard lo the senses have led to wrong notions with 
regard to other powers which are conceived lo resemble 
ihem. Many important powers of mind have, especially 
of late, been called inUrnal sensei, from a supposed re- 
Kmblance to the external; such as the sense of beauty, 
the seme of harmony, the moral sennc. And it is to be 
tpprehended, that errors with regard to the external 
have, from analogy, led to similar errors with regard to 
tbe internal; it is therefore of some consequence, even 
with regard lo other branches of our subject, to have just 
Qotions concerning the external senses. 

11. The Laws of Perception contidertd in Relation to 
tht Organt of Sense.] In order to this, we shall begin 
with some observations on the organs of sense, and on the 
impressions which in perception are made upon them, and 
upon the nerves and brain. 

1 . tVe perceive no external object bvt by means of cer- 
tain bodily organs tektch God has given vs for that pur- 
pose. The Supreme Being who made us, and placed us 
4b this world, has given us such powers of mind as he 
B&w to be suited to our state and rank in bis creation. 
He has given us the power of perceiving many objects 
around us, — the sun, moon, and stars, the earth and sea, 
and a variety of animals, vegetables, and inanimate bodies. 
But our power of perceiving these objects is limited in 
Sous ways, and particularly in this, that without llie or- 
is of the several senses we perceive no external object. 
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We cannot see without eyes, nor bear without ears: it is 
not only necessary that we should have these organs, but 
that they should be in a sound and natural state. There 
are many disorders of the eye that cause total blindness; 
others that impair the powers of vision, without destroy* 
ing it altogether; and the same may be said of the organs 
of all the other senses. 

All this is so well known from experience, that it needs 
no proof; but it ought to be observed, that we know it 
from experience only. We can give no reason for it, but 
that such is the will of our Maker. No man can show it 
to be impossible to the Supreme Being to have given us 
the power g{ perceiving external objects without such or- 
gans. We have reason to believe, that, when we put off 
these bodies, and all the organs belonging to them, our 
perceptive powers shall rather be improved than destroyed 
or impaired. We have reason to believe that the Su- 
preme Being perceives every thing in a much more per- 
fect manner than we do, without bodily organs. We have 
reason to believe that there are other created beings en- 
dowed with powers of perception more perfect and more 
extensive than ours, without any such organs as we find 
necessary. 

We ought not, therefore, to conclude, that such bodily 
organs are, in their own nature, necessary to perception; 
but rather, that, by the will of God, our power of perceiv- 
ing external objects is limited to and circumscribed by our 
organs of sense; so that we perceive objects in a certain 
manner, anc^ in certain circumstances, and in no other.* 

* ** Amone the well-attested facts of physiology," says Moller, per- 
haps the highest authority on the subject, ^* there is not one to support 
the belief that one nerve of sense can assume the functions of anotoer. 
The exaggeration of the sense of touch in the blind will not, in these 
days, be called seeing with the fingers; the accounts of tlie power of vis<« 
ion by the fingers and epigastrium, said to be possessed in the so-called 
magnetic state, appear to be mere fables, and the instances in which it 
has been pretended to practise it, cases of deception." And again : — 
'* It is Quite in accordance with the laws of science, that a person sleep- 
ing shall have ocular spectra, — we experience them sometimes when 
the eyes are closed, even before falling asleep, — for the nerves of vision 
may be excited to sensation by internal as well as by external causes ; 
andf so Ions as a magnetic patient manifests merely the ordinary phe- 
nomena ofnervous action that are seen in other disorders of the nervous 
system, it is all creditable enough. But when such a person pretends 
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I If a man was shut up In a dark room, so that he could 
i nothing but through one small hole in the sliutler of a 
window, would he conclude that ihe hole is ibe cause of 
his seeing, and thai it is impossible to see any other way ? 
Perhaps, if be had never in bis life seen but in this way, 
he migiit be apt to think so; but the conclusion is rash and 
groundless. He sees because God has given him the 
power of seeing ; and he sees only through this small bole, 
because his power of seeing is circumscribed by impedi* 
meois on all oilier hands. 

Another necessary caution in this matter is, that we 
ought nol to confound the organs of ptrctption wWi the 
being that perceines. Perception must be the act of some 
being that perceives. The eye is not that which sees; it 
is only the organ by whiirh we see. The ear is nol lha£ 
which hears, bui the organ by which we hear; and so of 
Uie rest." 

A man cannot see the salcUiies of Jupiter but by a tel- 
escope. Docs he conclude from ihis, thai it is the tel- 
escope that sees those siars ? By no means; such a con- 
clusion would be absurd. It is no less absurd to conclude 
that it is ihe eye thai sees or the ear iliat hears. The 
telescope is an artificial organ of sight, but it sees not. 
The eye is a natural organ of sight, by which we see; but 

■'the natural organ sees as lillle as the artificial. 
The eye is a machine most admirably conirived for re- 
iraciing the rays of light, and forming a distinct picture of 
objects upon the relina; but it sees neither the object nor 
the picture. It can form the picture after it is taken out 
of the head; but no vision ensues. Even when it is in iis 

Id Ke through a bamjage plaoed berore ihc eyes, or by mDODB of Ihe 
fingera or Iho epigBiiriuiii, or lo tee round a corner and inio d ncigliliour- 
ing hoUK, or to become prophelic, »iich ntrnnl impOBliire no longer de- 
nrt'M lbri>e«Tance, and an open und Kiund exposure of ihe deceplion ii 
mtled Stt." — Elemenlt of fhyMioloi[y,Vo[ ll.jip. )U71, 1135. bue ako 
Cnrpenler'a Priitcipta ofHvnuai Pht/iioloey, % 311. 

* Tfaia doclrine may be Iraced l>nok to Aciilolle and ht* acfaoot, and 
even higher. " There ■■ eilaal," mjt Pluurch, " a dUcourw of Stnlo 
Ph^BiFui, demontltaling Ikat a mtilhe a/iprrkaiaion U xhoUy tmptuii- 
bli wiikmil an act of inttUttl." (Op. Mar., ji. ilGl.) And ai to AriHlotle 
himwlf; — " To divorce," he aavB, >*eeni>lion from underatandiiig, is 
lo RducD Hnaalion to an inKnuble procea* ; whorDfore ll bm been aaid, 
iUtilta tett, and intellta A«ar«," t^PrM., XI. 33.) — U. 
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proper place, and perfectly sound, ii is well known that 
an obsiruction in the optic nerve mkes away vision, though 
the eye has performed all that belongs to it, 

If any thing more were necessary to be said on a point 
90 evident, we might observe, that if the faculty of seeing 
were in the eye, that of hearing in ihe ear, and so of the 
other senses, the necessary consequence of this would be, 
that [he thinking principle, which 1 call myself, is not one, 
but many. But this is contrary to the irresistible convic- 
tion of every man. When I say, /see, /hear, /feel, / 
remember, this implies that it is one and the same self 
that performs all these operations; and as it would be ab' 
surd to say, that my memory, another man's imagination, 
and a third man's reason, may make one individual intelli- 
gent being, it would be equally absurd to say, that one 
piece of matter seeing, another hearing, and a third feeling, 
may make one and ilie same percipient being. 

2. A second law of our nature regarding perception is, 
that we percewe no object, unless some impression is made 
upon tilt organ of tense, either by tlu immediate applica- 
tion of the object, or by some medium which passes betteeen 
the object and the organ. 

In two of our senses, to wit, touch and taste, there 
must be an immediate application of the object to the organ.' 
In the other three, the object is perceived at a distance, 
but still by means of a medium, by which some impres- 
sion is made upon the organ." 

The effluvia of bodies drawn into the nostrils with the 
breath are the medium of smell; the undulations of the air 
are the medium of hearing; and the rays of light passing 
from visible objects to the eye are the medium of sight. 



* ThiB difllLaalLOD oft mtdiate and immtdiaJe object, or ofBii objecl 

uD. We pcrceire, and can percoive, Dulliing bul wital is in relation 
I the ornn, and nnlliing is in relaiion to llie organ llial in not present 
• it. All IliH Banaua arc, in Sari, mod^fitjavnii o/touck, ma Damocrilna 
or old tauglil' VVe reach tlia dislani raBlily, not bv Retiw, not bv ner- 
-—^-1, bul by infaraia. Tbua il i> inaccutnte to uy. aa Keid doe* in 
iM lenience, ihat" the effluvia oT bodies" are "the medium of 

' Nolhing ii amell bul ihe effluTJa Ihemselrea. Tbe; conati- 

lule the lolal objecl of perception in roieil. Reid, howerer, in thi* only 



follow* bia prede 
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We see no object unless rays of light come from it lo the 
eye. We hear not the sound of any hody, unless llie vi- 
brations of some elastic medium, occasioned by ilie trem- 
ulous motioD of ibe sounding body, reach our ear. We 
perceive do smell, unless the effluvia of the smelling body 
enter into the nostrils. We perceive no taste, unless the 
sapid body be applied lo the tongue, or some part of the 
organ of taste. Nor do we perceive any tangible qualiiy of a 
body, unless it touch the hands, or some part of our body- 
These are fatis known from experience to hold univer- 
sally and invariably, both in men and brutes. By this 
law of our nature, our powers of perceiving external ob- 
jects are further limited and circumscribed. Nor can we 
give any other reason for this, than that it is the will of 
our Maker, who knows best what powers, and what de- 
grees of ihem, are suited to our stale. We were once in 
ilate, ([ mean in the womb,) wherein our powers of 
rception were more limited than in (he present,, and 
I a future state they may be more enlarged. 
3. It is likewise a law of our nature, that, in order to 
Nir perceiving objects, tke impremiona made upon the 
frgant of sense mail be. communicated lo ihe nerves, and by 
» to the brain. This is perfectly known to those who 
mow any thing of anatomy. 

The nerves are fine cords, which pass from the brain, 
r from the spinal marrow, which is a production of the 
rain, to all parts of the body, dividing into smaller 
ranches as they proceed, until at last iliey escape our 
isight: and it is found by experience, that all the vol- 
inlaryand involuntary motions of the body are performed 
their means. When the nerves that serve any limb 
B cut, or lied hard, we have then no more power lo 
move that limb than if it was no part of the body. 

As there are nerves that serve the muscular motions, 
a there are others that serve the several senses; and as 
^ythoul the former we cannot move a limb, so without the 
litter we can have no perception. 

This train of machinery the wisdom of God has made 
scessary to our perceiving objects. Various pans of 
i body concur to it, and each has its own function. 
Krtt, The object either immediately, or by some medium, 
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must make an impression on the organ. The nr^n 
serves only as a medium, by which an impression is made 
on Ibe nerve; and the nerve serves as a medium to make 
an impression upon ihe brain. Here ihe maierial part 
ends; at least, we can trace it no farlber; the rest is all in- 
tellecitial. 

Tbe proof of Ibese impressions upon ihe nerves and 
brain m perception is this, that, from many observations 
and experimenls, it is found, that when the organ of any 
sense is perfectly sound, and has the impression made 
upon it by the object ever so strongly, yet, if llie nerve 
which serves that organ be cut or tied hard, there is no 
perception; and It is welt known, that disorders in the 
brain deprive us of the power of perception, when both 
the organ and its nerve are sound. 

There is, therefore, sufficient reason to conclude, that, 
in perception, the object produces some change in the 
organ; that the organ produces some change upon the 
nerve; and that the nerve produces some change in the 
brain. And we give the name of an impmnon to those 
changes, because we have not a name more proper to ex- 
press, in a general manner, any change produced in a 
body, by an external cause, without specifying the nature 
of that change. Whether it be pressure, or aitraction, or 
repulsion, or vibration, or something unknown, for which 
we have no name, still it may be called an impression. 
But with regard to the particular kind of this change or 
impression, philosophers have never been able to discover 
any thing at all. 

But, whatever be the nature of those impressions upon 
the organs, nerves, and brain, we perceive nothing with- 
out them. Experience informs us that jt is so; but we can- 
not give a reason why it is so. In the constitution of 
man, perception, by 5xed laws of nature, is connected 
with those impressions; but we can discover no necessary 
connection. The Supreme Being has seen fit to limit 
our power of perception, so tijal we perceive not without 
such impressions; and this is all we know of the matter. 

This, however, we have reason to conclude in general, 
- — that, as the impressions on the organs, nerves, and brain 
correspond exactly to the tiature and conditions pf the ob- 
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I Jecis by wbicb they are made, so our perctpliont and sen- 
T aofionj correspood lo ihose impressions, and vary in kind, 
land in degree, as ihey var}-. Without this exact corre- 
t ipoodence, ilie Inrormat'ioD we receive by our senses would 
[ Bot only be imperrecl, as it undoubtedly is, but would be 
I fellacious, which we have no reason to think it is.' 



CHAPTER II. 

IIABTLEY'S THEOEY OF VIBRATIONS. 

I. Historicnl J'Tolicea.'] We are informed by anato- 
Ooists, that although the two coats which inclose a nerve, 

'bjuologisia trill not allow 'uB lo hnlil tlie doctrine tsnglil iu thii 
tt in aucb > aenae si to eiclude what ora cnJied mlijeeeiri inua- 
" Eveiy one," aaya Mailer, "is aware liow cumiDon il » Iu lea 
itight oolora while the eiM are doud, juuticularly in the moining, 
frlien the irrilabilily of ifie ncrveii Ja itjlt conniiterable. Thfae phe- 
" ilii«nB are very frequent in children itliir waking frooi ileep. Through 

- -*■ ■■isioD, we receira rroin eilornal nature no inipreisiaiia 

<f not also eipericiicH from inlernal excitement of out 
IB evident that a peraon blind from infancj. in conae- 
anca ornpacily of the iranaparent media of the eye, muil hare s per> 
' inlernal conception of liiht and colors, provided the retina and optic 
e be free from iesiun. The prevalent notiona with regard to the 
^oodcrTuJ Knaatinna Mippoaed (□ be eiperienred bj persona blind from 
~lillli, when llieir eight ia reitured bj operation, are eiaggeraled ood in- 
jorrept. The element* of the aenaation of viaion, namely, the sensa- 
lon* of light, color, and darkneaa, musl have lieen prerioualy as well 
known to euch persona u to those ofwhom Ibe sight fans alwava been 
p«rlrcL The aensations of hearing, aleo, ore eiciled nevrell by internal 
by eiteraal cauica; lor whenever the auditory nerve ia in a stale of 
Acilement, the aen«aliona peculiar to it, aa the aounds of ringing, hitro- 
■ing, &t., are produced. No further proof ia wanting, lo show lIlBl 
xtemal influences give rise in our aonaea lo no other seniDtioDS than 
which may be excited in the corresponding nerves by iDlernal 
!.■• — £(*««•(», Vol. II. p. 1060. 
Carp-nlor explains the poasibililj of these pliciiiimena hy observing, 
— " With rt^ard lo all kioda of aensation, it i» to be ramembered that 
Ae change of whieh the mind ia infiimied is nn( the change at the 
Mriphend eitremitiea of the nervei, but the chnnge coniniuniCBted to 
So aensoriiim *, henco it reaulta, that external agencies can give rim to 
e kind of aensBiion which cannol alio be produced by internal ci 

ig ehanceaia the condition of lh« nr '- "'■"■ " 

1 310.— Ed. 
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and which it derives from the coats of the brain, are tough 
and elastic, yet the nerve itself has a very small degree of 
consistence, being almost like marrow. It has, however, 
a 6brous texture, and may be divided and subdivided, till 
its fibres escape our senses. And as we know so very 
little about the texture of the nerves, there is great room 
left for those who choose to indulge themselves in conjec- 
ture. 

The ancients conjectured that the nervous fibres are 
fine tubes, filled with a very subtile spirit or vapor, which 
they called animal tpirits; that the brain is a gland, by 
which the animal spirits are secreted from the finer part of 
the blood, and their continual waste repaired; and that it 
is by these animal spirits that the nerves perform their 
functions. Descartes has shown how, by these animal 
spirits going and returning in the nerves, muscular motion, 
perception, memory, and imagination are effected. All 
this he has described as distinctly as if he had been an 
eyewitness of all those operations. But it happens that 
the tubular structure of the nerves was never perceived by 
the human eye, nor shown by the nicest injections; and all 
that has been said about animal spirits, through more than 
fifteen centuries, is mere conjecture. 

Dr. Briggs, who was Sir Isaac Newton's master in 
anatomy, was the first, as far as I know, who advanced a 
new system concerning the nerves.* He conceived them 
to be solid filaments of prodigious tenuity; and this opinion, 
as it accords better with observation, seems to have been 
more generally received since his tiijie. As to the manner 
of performing their office, Dr. Briggs thought, that, like 
musical cords, they have vibrations differing according to 
their length and tension. They seem, however, very unfit 
for this purpose, on account of their want of tenacity, 
their moisture, and being through their whole length in 

♦ Briggs was not the firHt. The Jesuit, Ilonoratus Fabry, hud before 
him denied the old hypothesis of spirits ; and the new hypothesis of 
cerebral fibres or fibrils, by whicn he explains the phenomena of 
sense, imagination, and niemoiy, is not only the first, but perhaps the 
most ingenious of the cla«s that has been proposed. Yet the very name 
of Fabry is wholly unnoticed by those historians of philosophy who 
do not deem it superfluous to dwell on the tiresome reveries of Briggs, 
Hartley, and Bonnet. — H. 
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contact v/'nh moisl substances : so ihat, although Dr. Brlggs 
wrote a book upon this system, called JVoca Visionis 
Theoria, il seems not to have been much followed. 

Sir Isaac Newton, in all his philosojihical writings, look 
great care to distinguish his doctrines, which be intended 
10 prove by just induction, from bis conjectures, wbich 
Tvere to stand or full, according as future experiments and 
observations should establish or refute them. His conjec- 
tures he has put In the form of queries, that they might 
not be received as truths, but be inquired into, and deter- 
mined according to the evidence lo be found for or against 
tbein. Those who mistake his queries for a part of his 
doctrine do him great injustice, and degrade him lo ihe 
rank of the common herd of philosophers, who have, in all 
Bges, adulterated pliilosophy, by mixing conjecture with 
Iruih, and their own fancies vvhh the oracles of nature. 
Among other queries, this truly groat philosopher proposed 
this, — Whetlier there may not be an elastic medium, or 
ether, immensely more rare than air, which pervades all 
bodies, and which Is the cause of gravitation; of the re- 
fraction and reflection of the rays of light; of the transmis- 
sion of heal, through spaces void of air; and of many other 
phenomena ? In the 23d query subjoined to his Optics^ 
he puts this question, with regard to ihe impressions made 
on the nerves and brain in perception, — Wheiher vision 
is eflected chiefly by the vibrations of this medium, ex- 
ciled in the bottom of ilie eye by the rays of light, and 
propagated along the solid, pellucid, and uniform capilla- 
tnents of the optic nerve ? And whether hearing is 
ejected by the vibrations of this or some other medium, 
excited by the tremor of the- air in the auditory nerves, 
and propagated along the solid, pellucid, and uniform ca- 
pillaments of those nerves ? And so with regard lo the 
other senses. 

What Newton only proposed as a matter to be Inquired 
into. Dr. Hartley conceived to have such evidence, that, 
in his Observations on Man, he has deduced, in a maih- 
emaltcal form, a very ample system concerning ihe facul- 
ties of the mind, from ihe doctrine of vibrations, joined 
villi that of association.* 



David Hartley v/at Iwm at Armli-y, in llio coaMy of York, Aiiguet 
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His notion of the vibrations excited in the nerves is 
expressed in the fourth and fifth Propositions in Part I. 
Chap. I. Sect. I. ^^ Proposition 4. External objects 
impressed on the senses occasion, first in the nerves on 
which they are impressed, and then in the brain, vibrations 
of the small, and, as one may say, infinitesimal medullary 
particles. Proposition 5. The vibrations mentioned in 
the last proposition are excited, propagated, and kept up, 
partly by the ether, that is, by a very subtile elastic fluid; 
partly by the uniformity, continuity, softness, and active 
powers of the medullary substance of the brain, spinal 
marrow, and nerves." 

The modesty and diffidence with which Dr. Hartley 
offers his system to the world, by desiring his reader ^' to 
expect nothing but hints and conjectures in difficult and 
obscure matters, and a short detail of the principal reasons 
and evidences in those that are clear; by acknowledging 
that he shall not be able to execute, with any accuracy, 
the proper method of philosophizing, recommended and 
followed by Sir Isaac Newton ; and that he will attempt a 
sketch only for the benefit of future inquirers,'' — seem to 
forbid any criticism upon it. One cannot, without reluc- 
tance, criticize what is proposed in such a manner, and 
with so good intention ; yet, as the tendency of this sys- 
tem of vibrations is to make all the operations of the 
mind mere mechanism, dependent on the laws of matter 
and motion, and as it has been held forth by its votaries 
as in a manner demonstrated^ I shall make some remarks 
on that part of the system which relates to the impressions 
made on the nerves and brain in perception. 

11. Refutation of the Theory,] It may be observed, in 
general, that Dr. Hartley's work consists of a chain of 
propositions, with their proofs and corollaries, digested in 
good order, and in a scientific form. A great part of 

30, 1705, and died at Batli, Augast 28, 1757. His Observations were 
first published in 1749. Pistorius translated the work into German, with 
yaluable ** Notes and Additions," wliich are now commoDlv appended, 
in English, to the best editions of the original. In the SfetaphysicM 
Tracts by JEnglish Philosophers of the Eighteenth Century^ there is one, 
ConjecturtB muedam de SensUf Motu^ et Idearum Generatione, which is 
aacribed to Hartley. — £d. 
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diem, however, are, as he candidly acknowledges, con- 
jeciures and hints only ; yet these are mixed with the 
Diropositions legiliniaiely proved, nithoul any dislinciion. 
Corollaries are dratVD froni them, and other propositions 
pounded upon ihem, which, all taken together, make up a 
mfitem. A system of this kind resembles a chaici, of 
which some links are abundantly strong, others very weak. 
The strength of the chain is determined by that of the 
veakest links ; for if they give way, the whole falls to 
pieces, and ilie wetglii supported hy It falls to the 
ground. 

As to the vibrations and vibraiiuncles, whether of an 
elastic eiher, or of the inhnilesimal panicles of the brain 
•tad nerves, there may be such things for what we know ; 
■nd men may rationally inquire whether they can find any 
•Yidence of their existence; but while we have no proof 
of their existence, to apply ihem to the solution of phe- 
nomena, and to build a system upon them, is what 1 con- 
ceive we call building a castle in the air. 

When men pretend lo account for any of the opera- 
Ifons of nature, the causes assigned by them ought, as 
~'iir Isaac Newton has taught us, to have two conditions, 
tberwise they are good for nothing. First, They ought 
I be true, to have a real existence, and not to he barely 
onjeciured lo exist, without proof. Second/y, They 
Dghl to be sufficient to produce the effect. 
As to the existence ot vibratory motions in the medul- 
ibstance of the nerves and brain, the evidence pro- 
iced is this : — Firtt, It is observed, that the sensations 
seeing and hearing, and some sensations of touch, have 
■ome short duration and continuance. Secondly, Though 
there be no direct evidence that the sensations of taste 
and smell, and the greater part of these of touch, have 
the like continuance ; yet, says the author, analogy would 
incfine one to believe, that they must resemble the sensa- 
tions of sight and hearing in this particular. Thirdly, 
The continuance of ail our sensations being thus estab- 
lished, it follows, that external objects impress vibratory 
motions on the medullary substance of the nerves and 
brain ; because no motion, besides a vibratory one, can 
naide in any part for a moment of time. 
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This is the chain of proof ; in which the first link is 
strong, being confirmed by experience ; the second is 
very weak ; and the third still weaker. For other kinds 
of motion, besides that of vibration, may have some con- 
tinuance, such as rotation, bending or unbending of a 
spring, and perhaps others which we are unacquainted 
with ; nor do we know whether it is motion that is pro- 
duced in the nerves ; it may be pressure, attraction, repul- 
sion, or something we do not know. This, indeed, is the 
common refuge of all hypotheses, that we know no other 
way in which the phenomena may be produced, and 
therefore they must be produced in this way. There is, 
therefore, no proof of vibrations in the infinitesimal par- 
ticles of the brain and nerves. 

It may be thought that the existence of an elastic vi- 
brating ether stands on a firmer foundation, having the 
authority of Sir Isaac Newton. But it ought to be ob- 
served, that although this great man had formed conjec- 
tures about this eiher near fifty years before he died, and 
had it in his eye during that long space as a subject of 
inquiry ; yet it does not appear that he ever found any 
convincing proof of its existence, but considered it to the 
last as a question whether there be such an ether or not. 
In the premonition to the reader, prefixed to the second 
edition of his Optics^ anno 1717, he expresses himself 
thus with regard to it : — ^' Lest any one should think that 
I place gravity among the essential properties of bodies, 
I have subjoined one question concerning its cause ; a 
question, I say, for I do not hold it as a thing establish- 
ed.'^ If, therefore, we regard the authority of Sir Isaac 
Newton, we ought to hold the existence of such an ether 
as a matter not established by proof, but to be examined 
into by experiments ; and I have never heard that, since 
his time, any new evidence has been found of its exist- 
ence. 

Vibrations and vibratiuncles of the medullary substance 
of the nerves and brain are assigned by Dr. Hartley to 
account for all our sensations and ideas, and, in a word, 
for all the operations of our minds. Let us consider very 
briefly how far they are sufficient for that purpose. 

He proposes his sentiments with great candor, and 
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Ky ought HOI to be earned beyond what his words ex- 
He thinks it a consequence of his theory, iliat 
piatier, if il can he endued witli die most simple kijids of 
iiiion, might arrive at all that Intelligence of which the 
pluiinaD mind is possessed. He thinks that his theory 
ivertnrns all the arguments that are usually brought for 
tfae immaleriahty of the soul, from the subtilly of ihe in- 
lemal senses, and of the rational faculty ; but he does not 
i upon him lo determine whether matter caa be endued 
pith sensation or no. He even acknowledges, dial mailer 
ion, however subiilely divided and reasoned upon, 
^ield nothing more than mailer and motion still ; and 
rofore be would not be any way interpreted so as lo 
ippose the immateriality of the soul. 

li would, therefore, be unreasoniihle to require that his 

leory of vibrations should, in the proper sense, account 

br our sensations. It would, indeed, be ridiculous in 

my man to pretend, that thought of any kind must oeces- 

lUy result from motion, or that vibrations in the nerves 

ist necessarily produce thought, any more than the 

iribraiions of a pendulum. Dr. Hartley disclaims this 

jray of thinking, and therefore it oughl not to be imputed 

Ito him. All that he pretends is, that, in the human con- 

tUtution, there is a certain connection between vibrations 

D the medtillary substance of the nerves and brain, and 

Aie thoughts of the mind ^ so that ihe last depend entirely 

Inwo the first, and every kind of thought in the mind 

mwises in consequence of a corresponding vibration, or 

Bfibratiuncle, in Ihe nerves and brain. Our sensations arise 

Irora vibrationg, and our ideas from vibratiuncUi, or mio- 

Kjeiure vibrations ; and he comprehends, under iliese two 

E<words of aenmtions and ideas, all the operations of the 

I Blind. 

But how can we expect any proof of the connection 
Kiween vibrations and thought, when the existence of 
uch vibrations was never proved. The proof of their 
Eonnection cannot be stronger than ihs proof of iheir ex- 
e : for, as the author acknowledges that we cannot 
bfer the existence of the thoughts from Ihe existence of 
B vibrations, it is no less evident that we cannot tofer 
I exiaieoce of vibrations from the existence of oar 
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thoughts. The existence of both must be known before 
we can know iheir connection. As to the esisiencc gf 
our thoughts, we liave ibe evidence of consciousness ; a 
kind of evidence that never was called in question. But 
as to (he existence of vibrations in the medullary sub- 
stance of ilie nerves and brain, no proof has yet been 
brought. 

Ail, therefore, we have to expect from this hypothesis 
is, that, in vibrations considered abstractly, there should 
be s variety in kind and degree, which tallies so exactly 
with the varieties of the thoughts they are to account for, 
as may lead us to suspect some connection between the 
one and the other. If the divisions and subdivisions of 
thougJit be found to run parallel with the divisions and 
subdivisions of vibrations, this would give that kind of 
plausibility to the hypothesis of their connection which 
we commonly expect in a mere kypolhtsis ; but we do 
not Gnd even this. 

Philosophers have accounted in some degree for our 
various sensations of sound, by t!ie vibrations of clastic 
air. But it is to he observed, first, iliat we know that 
stich vibrations do really exist ; and, tecojidly, that they 
tally exactly with the most remarkable phenomena of 
sound. We cannot, indeed, show how any vibration 
should produce the sensation of sound. This must be 
resolved into the will of Ciod, or into some cause alto- 
gether unknown. But we know, that as the vibration is 
strong or weak, ihe sound is loud or soft. We know, 
that as the vibration is quick or slow, the sound is acute 
or grave. We can point out that relation of synchronous 
vibrations which produces harmony or discord, and that 
relation of successive vibrations which produces melody : 
and all this is not conjectured, but proved by a stiflicient 
induction. This account of sounds, therefore, is pliilo- 
sophical ; although, perhaps, there may be many things 
relating to sound that we cannot account for, and of 
which the causes remain latent. The connections de- 
scribed in this branch of philosophy are the work of God, 
and not the fancy of men. 

If any thing similar to this could he shown in account- 
ing for all our sensations by vibrations in tUe meduHary sub- 
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itanct of tht nenri and brain, it would deserve a place 
in sound philosophy. But when we are told of vibra- 
tions In a substance, teliUk no man could ever prove to 
hare cibrations, or to be capable of them ; when such 
imaginary vibrations are brought to account for all our sen- 
sations, though we can perceive no corretpondence, in their 
variety of kind and degree, to the vnrieCy of senxattoni ; 
the connections described in such a system are the crea- 
tures of human imagination, not the work of God. 

The rays of light make an impression upon the optic 
nerves.; but they make none upon the auditory or olfac- 
tory. The vibrations of the air make an impression upon 
the auditory nerves ; but none upon the optic or the 
olfactory. The effluvia of bodies make an impression 
upon the olfactory nerves ; but make none upon the optic 
or auditory. No man has been able to give a shadow of 
reason for this. While this is the case, is it not belter to 
confess our ignorance of the nature of those impressions 
made upon the nerves and brain in perception, than to 
flatter our pride with the conceit of knowledge uliicli we 
have not, and to adulterate philosophy with the spurious 
brood of liypotheses ? * 
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CHAPTER III. 

FALSE CONCLUSIONS DRAWN FROM THE CONNECTION 
BETWEEN PERCEPTION AND IMPRESSIONS MADE ON 
THE ORGANS OF SENSE. 

I. (1.) That the Mind is Material^ and Perception 
the Result of Mechanism.] Some philosophers among 
the ancients, as well as among the moderns, iit^agined 
that man is nothing but a piece of matter so curiously or^ 
ganizedy that the impressions of external objects produce 
in it sensation^ perception^ remembrance^ and all the other 
operations toe are conscious of This foolish opinion 
could only take its rise from observing the constant 
connection which the Author of nature has established 
between certain impressions made upon our senses, and 
our perception of the objects by which the impression is 
made ; from which they weakly inferred, that those im- 
pressions were the proper efficient causes of the corre- 
sponding perception. 

But no reasoning is more fallacious than this, that be- 
cause two things are always conjoined, therefore* one 
must be the cause of the other. Day and night have 
been joined in a constant succession since the beginning 
of the world ; but who is so foolish as to conclude from 
this, that day is the cause of night, or night the cause of 
the following day ? There is indeed nothing more ridicu- 
lous than to imagine that any motion or modiGcation of 
matter should produce thought. 

If one should tell of a telescope so exactly made as to 
have the power of seeing ; of a whispering gallery that 
had the power of hearing ; of a cabinet so nicely framed 
as to have the power of memory ; or of a machine so 
delicate as to feel pain when it was touched, — such absurd- 
ities are so shocking to common sense, that they would 
not find belief even among savages : yet it is the same 
absurdity to think that the impressions of external objects 
upon the machine of our bodies can be the real efficient 
cause of thought and perception. 
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II. (2.) Thai an Impression it made on the J\Iind, as 
utll as on lite Organs oj Sense.l Anoiher conclusion 
soinelimes clrann by philosophers is, ihat in perceplion 
an impression i» made vpon the mind, as well as upon the 
organ, nercM, and bruin. Mr, Locke affirms very posi- 
tively, that [he ideas of external objects are produced io 
our minds by impulse, "that being the only way we can 
conceive bodies to operate in." It ought, however, to 
be observed, in justice Io Mr. Locke, thai he retracied 
ibis notion in his first letter to the Bishop of Worcester, 
and promised in the next edition of his Essay to have 
that passage rectified ; but either from forge I fulness in the 
author, or negligence in the printer, the passage remains 
in all the subsequent editions I have seen. 

There is no prejudice more natural to man, than to 
conceive of the miud as having some similitude to body 
in its operations. Hence men have been prone to im- 
agine, that, as bodies are put in motion by some impulse 
or impression made upon them by contiguous bodies, so 
the mind is made to think and to perceive by some im- 
pression made upon it, or some impulse given Io it by 
cotniguous objects. If we have such a notion of the 
mind as Homer bad of liis gods, wiio might be bruised 
or wounded with swords and spears, we may then under- 
stand what is meant by impressions made upon it by a 
body. But if we conceive the mind to be immalerial, of' 
which I think we have very strong proofs, we shall find it 
difiicult to affix a meaning to impressions made upon it. 

There is a figurative meaning of impressions on the 
nnd which is well auiborized, but this meaning applies 
only to objccU that are interfsting. To say that an ob- 
ject which I see with perfect indifTerence makes an im- 
pression upon my mind, is not, as I apprehend, good 
English. If philosophers mean no more than that I see 
Ae object, why should they invent an improper phrase to 

press what every man knows how to express in plain 
Inglisb .' 

Hut it is evident, from the manner in which this phrase 
d by modern philosophers, that they mean not mere- 

lo express by it my perceiving an object, but to explain 
manner of percepltOD. They think that ihe object 
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perceived acts upon the tniod, in some way similar to 
that in which one body acts upon another, by mailing an 
impression upon it. The impression upon the mind is 
conceived to ba something wherein the mind is aliogeilier 
passive, and has some eSect produced in il by the object. 
But this is a hypothesis which couiradicis the common 
sense of mankind, and which ought not to be admitted 
without proof. When I look upon the wall of my room, 
the wail does not act at all, nor is capable of acting; the 
perceiving it is an act or operation in me. That tbts is 
ihe common apprehension of mankind wiih regard lo per- 
ception, is evident from the manner of expressing it in all 
languages. 

The vulgar give themselves no trouble how they per- 
ceive objects. They express what they are conscious of, 
and ihey express it with propriety ; but philosophers hava 
an avidity to know hon we perceive objects ; and, con- 
ceiving some similitude between a body ihat is put in 
motion, and a mind that is made lo perceive, they are led 
to think, that, as the body must receive some impulse lo 
make il move, so ihe mind must receive some impulse or 
impression lo make it perceive. This analogy seems to 
be confirmed, by observing that we perceive objects only 
when they make some impression upon the oi^ans of 
sense, and upon the nerves and brain ; but it ought to bo 
observed, that such is the nature of body, thai it cannot 
change its stale, hut by some Jorce impressed upon it. 
This is not the nature of mind. All that we know about 
it shows il (o be in iis nature living and active, and to 
have the power of perception in its consiitution, but still 
within those limits to which it is conGned by the laws of 
nature. 

It appears, therefore, that this phrase of the mind's 
having impressions made upon it by corporeal objects in 
perception, is either a phrase without any distinct mean- 
ing, and contrary lo the propriety of ihe English language, 
or it is grounded upon a hypoiliesis which is desiiiuie of 
proof. On ihal account, though we grant that in percep- 
tion ihere is an impression made upon the organ of sense, 
and upon the nerves and brain, we do not admit thai the 
object makes any impression upon the mind. 
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in. (3.) TTiat thtse Impressions have fmagts in the 
I Brain uliieh are lite only Immediate Objects of Ptrcep- 
^ lion.] There is anoiher conclusion drawn from line im- 
pressions made upon the brain in perception, which I 
conceive to have no solid foundation, though it has been 
idopied very generally by philosophers. It is, ihitl tiy 
I the impressions made on the brain, images are formed of 
I the object perceived; and tliat the mind, being seated in 
I the brain as its chamber of presence, immediately prrceivet 
■ those images only, and has no perception of the external 
. object but by them. 

Now, wiih regard lo ihis hypolhesis, there are three 
< things thai deserve to be considered, because ihe hypolhe- 
sis leans upon them ; and if any one of them fail, it must 
I fell to the ground. The first is, that the soul has its 
seat, or, as Mr. Locke calls it, " its presence-room," in 
the brain. The second, that there are images formed la 
I the brain of all the objects of sense. The third, that 
I the mind or soul perceives these images in the brain ; and 
' that it perceives not external objects immediately, bui only 
by means of their images. 

As to the Jiral point, that the soul has its seal in the 
brain, this, surely, is not so well established as that we 
can safely build other principles upon it. There have 
been various opinions and much disputation about the 

Elace of spirits ; whether they have a place, and if they 
ave, how they occupy that place. After men had 
fought in the dark about these points for ages, the wiser 
pari seem to have left off disputing about them, as mal- 
' lers beyond ihe reach of the human facullies. 
' As to the second point, that images of all the objects 
of sense are formed in the brain, we may venture to affirm 
j thai there is no proof nor probabihty of il)is, whb regard 
I to any of ihe objects of sense ; and that with regard to 
the greater part of ihem, it is words without any meaning. 
That external objects make some impression on the 
I organs of sense, and by them on the nerves and brain, is 
impressions resemble the objects 
ihey are made by, so as that they may be called intake* 



of the objects. 



mprohable. Every hypoihes 



that lias been contrived shows that there can be no such 
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resemblance ; for neither the motions of animal spirits, 
nor the vibrations of elastic chords, or of elastic ether, or 
of the in6nitesimal particles of the nerves, can be sup- 
posed to resemble the objects' by which they are excited. 

We know that, in vision, an image of the visible object 
is formed in the bottom of the eye by the rays of light. 
But we know also, that this image cannot be conveyed to 
the brain, because the optic nerve, and all the parts that 
surround it, are opaque and impervious to the rays of 
light ; and there is no other organ of sense in which any 
image of the object is formed. 

It is farther to be observed, that, with regard to some 
objects of sense, we may understand what is meant by an 
image of .them imprinted on the brain ; but with regard to 
most objects of sense, the phrase is absolutely unintelli- 
gible, and conveys no meaning at all. As to objects of 
sight, I understand what is meant by an image of their 
figure in the brain. But how shall we conceive an image 
of their color^ where there is absolute darkness ? And as 
to all other objects of sense, except figure and color, I 
am unable to conceive what is meant by an image of them. 
Let any man say what he means by an image of heat or 
cold, an image of hardness or softness, an image of sound, 
of smell, or taste. The word imager when applied to 
these objects of sense, has absolutely no meaning. Upon 
what a weak foundation, then, does this hypothesis stand, 
when it supposes that images of all the objects of sense 
are imprinted on the brain, being conveyed thither by the 
conduits of the organs and nerves. 

The third point in this hypothesis is, that the mind 
perceives the images in the brain, and external objects 
only by means of them. This is as improbable, as that 
there are such images to be perceived. If our powers of 
perception be not altogether fallacious, the objects we 
perceive are not in our brain, but without us. We are 
so far from perceiving images in the brain, that we do not 
perceive our brain at all ; nor would any man ever have 
known that he had a brain, if anatomy had not discov- 
ered, by dissection, that the brain is a constituent part of 
the human body. 

To sum up what has been said with regard to the 
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organs of perceplion, and Uie impressions made upon our 
nerves and brain. I[ is a law of our naliire, established 
by llie will of ihe Supreme Being, ibat we perceive no 
external object bul by means of ibe organs given us for 
ibflt purpose. Biil these organs do nol perceive. The 
eye is the organ of sight, but it sees not. A telescope is 
an artificial organ of sight. The eye is a natural organ of 
sight, but it sees as little as the telescope. We know 
how ihe eye forms a picture of the visible object upon 
the retina ; but how this picture makes us see the object 
we know not ; and if experience had not informed us thai 
such a picture is necessary to vision, we should never 
have known it. We can give no reason nhy the picture 
on ihe retina should be followed by vision, while a like 

f>icture on any other part of the body produces nothing 
ike vision. 

Il is likewise a law of our nature, that we perceive not 
external objecis, unless certain impressions be made by 
Uie object upon the organ, and by means of the organ 
upon the nerves and brain. But of the nature of those 
impressions we are perfectly ignorant ; and though they 
are conjoined with perception by the will of our Maker, 
yet it does not appear that they have any necetsary con- 
(leciion with it in their own nature, far le»s Ikat they can 
be the proper efficient cause of it. We perceive, because 
God has given us the power of perceiving, and not be- 
cause we have impressions from objects. We perceive 
nothing without those impressions, because our Maker has 
limited and circumscribed our powers of perception, by 
such laws of nature as to his wisdom seemed meet, and 
euch as suited our rank in his creation.* 

* In noticing llie benetit accruing la pafchulogj rrnm rerent pliiisin- 
lopcal inTesliguliom, Mr. MorelT obf*rve»: — -'The phanlwiiiB of 
ArislntJB, llie ntiitnul apiriu of Deicnrtes, tlie vibratinna orHnrllc^, 
■nd all *noh •pcculaliona, sre viHuullj moved oul of Ibe mnd by a 

.«Io«er euminaliua of Ihe fncU of tlie riiw, and l)iui pteveuted IWim 
Micun>b«ring llie tnoTsmenU ofKlentific teteateh. Id oppcnitian Io 
(Dch naliona, il hiu been discovered that llie diSeienl kindj of nnrvee 
liaTe BpveiHc qualilia* of iheir own, and thai in8:ead of coHVH/inf \m- 

.|iTi:Miona, ihey give riwt to cerliin phenomeiiii liniply bi/ tlu txciirmait 

tlf lluir nm pn/ptrUrj." 

Honddi: — "Althe inm« Xitna, ii is orfireat importsnce thnl ihs 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF PERCEPTION, PROPERLY SO CALLED. 

1. /fiioicn by Consciousntss and Itrjleclion alone-l In 
speaking of ihe inipressions made on our organs in pcr- 

ihnuld mil be nllawcd 10 asiume tJio ground wliich peculiarly belongs 
to llie Dllmr. T» nmrk ihe Lnunctarieg of plij-siulogj slid pijchologj 
tre inUBl simply inquitn, wlisl are the plienomena nbicii we Itparo 
br eomcunuHai, RDiI wlial ih'mo tvliich we leoin by milKard ohsrrva- 
tion. Tbvte two region* lie entirely wiihout mch ullier ; bo mucli «o, 
thai tbara in not a linile Incl known liy ronsciuuBuea, which we 
*houtd ever havo learnea by eiteriial ubiertauoa, and not a single lacl 
known by exierual ob)«rva)i<>n or wbicb wa are ever conecious. A 
■enution, for eiample, is known uniply by consciousaeM] Ihe male- 
rial conditions of il, as seen in ihe organ and ibe ncTTOui tyuera, 
simply by exlarnal ubaervution. No one could ever «< a aansalion, or 
be conscdiiu of tbe organic action ; accordingly, tlio one liict belongs to 
pcycholo^, ihe otiiet lo pliyaiolr)g;y." 

On thia distinction he refers lo a passage in Jouflroy, given by u> in 
a nole to Chap. IV. of the Preliminary Essay, but remarka, •' Ibat 
Jouflroy csrriea bia views on this point too far. In tbe phenomena of 
miucular aclion. we have ihc uniting point of ibe two solences, the- 
link which indissolubly connecM the science of mind with that of 

In tliis connection be also speaks of phrenology, tlie real merit of 
which ia, as he tonlends, "that it has directed inquiry to the structure of 
tbe brain and tbe nervous syHteni, and siicaecded in drawing forth many 

velnped in darkneas. Had it lii*«n content with taking ils place as one 
peculiar branch of human physiology, tl would have appeared in a 
light perfectly unobjectionable lo the mnsi rif^idly philosophical miudsl 
but its ambillon bos, to a great exlenl, been its bane." 

lie then shows, at some lenglh, ihol It can never serve as tbe baais of 
■ new syitem of inlellcctual philuanphy. A brief extract must suffice: 
— " I will suppose, fur a tnomenl, ibal we knew nothing whaler er 
T^tilivelp of our own menial operations ; ihat the study of the human 
mind had not yel been rommenced ; that none of its pbenoinenn bad 
been clasaified ; and that we were to irgia our Invesligstion of them 

.1 1 ^cilofical aystcni, aome notion of which had been pre- 

inicoted la ua : we might in ihia cnae nrocoed with our 
greniest ardor, and examine skull after skull for i 



century: but thi$ tcould bbI ght vi the hail notion of sny pcevliar 
mental facfJly, or aid ta tit iht imnlletl ^rgret tn classifying mrntal fiH^ 
Ronnui. We cnuld never know that the organs of Ihe reasoning pow- 
rra were tn IVont, and those nf tbe moral feelings upon the Inp of the 
head, unlets we had liral made ihota powers and feelings indipfndtnllg 
Ihe objects of our enaniinaliDn. The whole mnrch of phrpnolofv goes 
upon Ibe sunpoailion, that thcro is a ayatem of intellectual philosophy 
■Ireudy in ibe mind, and ita whole aim is to show where ibe seat, 
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ception, we build upon facts borrowed from analoiny and 
ihysiology, for which we have ihe testimony of our senses. 
Jul being DOW to speuk of perception itself, niiich is 
solely an act of the mind, we must appeal lo another 
BUlhoriiy. Tbe operations of our minds are known, not 
by sense, but by consciousness, the aiiihoriiy of which is 
Bs certain and as irresistible aa that of sense.* 

i^rially (peaking, of ihe faculliea we have alrcadij olwervid, reulJy 

The Pkrenological Journal admltg," he addi in ■ note lo his tecond 

we CSS allocsw llieni, — liut still perBiBls in culliiia ceTcbral oliKrVBLioD 
a mtlSod at siadying pcyuliulugy. 1 ronfew mytidf unnlile to Ke what 
fndiologual trulh it untbldi, that is not clear wiih 
veal ■menlid fact .' Not one. Tlien< are all Tad 
Do» it give us a clauiUcalioD > Via. ' We mui 
tlie critic,) ' from our conicioUEneEii, tlie dlBliiiclion 
■nd Teeliu^, before we can (race their connecli 
^ the broiD,' Does it defioe a aiogle facnlly o 
to the dan orpbenomena lo which it sho 



lit. Doei 



1 know,' (1 quota 
uion between though U 
in wilb particular porta 
reeling, or give u» any 

ildbeloug.' No. Ths 
' Fact bcilonn 



For fbrlfaer inforniation rMpecting the phyiiolngical condiliona of 
troeption and other Dienlal phenotnena, me a Bmall tract by Dr. Bar- 
"~ "^ Iht Connection Uliftnt Physjulpgy and Inldleetaal Sdtitce. 
I Elenena, already rererred lo. llie American edition of the 
Iraaalalion omiti! many pnoagee inlecealing to the ptychologiM. 



the mind's teSwtive judcment, which would be quii 

eed wherarer Ihe organ of it might be fiiund." — flitloriad a 
I VitiB of lie Spteulalttt Pkiloaapku of Europe m Iht Jfineleenth 
•^nluiy. Chap. IV. ("eel. ' 

p,.- a...L._ !_<■_ :_ 

PWO , 

low, On tkt Connection Ulifitn P/iysiology 
Holler'e EleneMa, already referred lo. llie 
'Ingliih Iraaalalion oniili! many paw _ ., . . „ 

7^01, Atakropologit. Virey, Pkyaialagie dtmt act liapporU ante la 
fkitotophit. PrilclBrd's Rtrinn of Ike Dortripi of a VUal Fnneiple. 
Green 'a VUai Ih/namir: Lawrence a /nlrot/iiFliDii to Compataliv 
Uamuaiid Pkvtiuliigi/. Maine de Itiran, Ji'oupelleM ComiairatHm* 
,_ It! HaopoTU du Pkyaiqut el du Moral de VHummt. JouflVny, J\"oti- 
Vemiz Mcliingti Phitotopkiijiat, Art. £>i la Ligtlimeti ill la Dulinclunt 
d* la Pn/tkologii tl de la Pkiaiolegie, Coiule, FkHotopAit Potilite, 
Tul. III. Le«on XLV. — Ed. 

' '' ' K>. There in no skepticium passibtf louchlng the Iscis of 

in themrelTea. We cannot doubt that the prienamenB of 
are real, in so far aa we are coniiciouti of them. I caniiot 
doubt, Ibr example, ibat I am actually conscioue of a certain feeling of 
fhtcrnnve, and of certain percepliona of color, figure, &c., when I see 
and imeli a m«e. Of the rcnlily of these, aa eiperienced, I cannot 
doubt, becouae Ihej are facts of consciouiinca* ; and of couaciouaneM I 
cannot doubt, because audi doubt, being itself an act of conaciouaness, 
would contradict, and conieqiienilf annihilnle, iuelf. But of all h«. 






B phenom. 






ithoDi tear ofsell^onirodiclian nt lean — doubt, I may, for instance, 



oubl whether the roae I aoe and i 



I, beyond a 



It from aeir, but whether ii 
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In order, however, to our having a distinct notion of 
any of the operations of our own minds, it is not enough 
that we be conscious of them, for all men have this con- 
sciousness : it is farther necessary that we attend to them 
while they are exerted, and reflect upon them with care, 
while they are recent and fresh in our memory. It is 
necessary that, by employing ourselves frequently in this 
way, we get the habit of this attention and reflection ; and 
therefore, for the proof of facts which I shall have occa- 
sion to mention upon this subject, I can only appeal to 
the reader's own thoughts, whether such facts are not 
agreeable to what he is conscious of in his own mind. 

II. Three Things implied in every Act of Percep- 
tion.^ If, therefore, we attend to that act of our mind 
which we call the perception of an external object of 
sense, we shall find in it these three things. Firsts some 
conception or notion of the object perceived. Secondly y 
a strong and irresistible conviction and belief of its pres- 
ent existence. And, thirdly^ that this conviction and 
belief are immediate^ and not the eflect of reasoning. 

Pirst^ It is impossible to perceive an object without 
having some notion or conception of that which we per- 
ceive. We may indeed conceive an object which we do 
not perceive ; but when we perceive the object, we must 
have some conception of it at the same time ; and we 
have commonly a more clear and steady notion of the 
object while we perceive it, than we have from memory 
or imagination when it is not perceived. Yet, even in 
perception, the notion which our senses give of the object 
may be more or less clear, more or less distinct, in all 
possible degrees. 

Thus we see more distinctly an object at a small than 
at a great distance. An object at a great distance is 
seen more distinctly in a clear than in a foggy day. An 

indeed, any reality beyond my mind, — whether the not-stlf be not in 
truth only stlf^ — that I may philosophically question. In liKe manner, 
I am conscious of the memory of a certain past event. Of the contents 
of this memory, as a phenomenon ^ven by consciousness, skepticism is 
impossible. iSut I may by possibility demur to the reality of all beyond 
these contents, and the sphere of present consciousness. — H. 
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ibject seen indlsiinctly wuh the naked eye, on accoilnt of 
Is smallness, may be seea dislincUy wuh a microscope. 
rS'he objects in iliis room will be seen by a person in tbe 
Mm leas and less distinctly as the light of ilie day fails ; 
ley pass through all the various degrees of disiinciuess 
Kcording to the degrees of llie light, and til last, in total 
ss, they are not seen at ail. What has been said 
|«f the objects of sight is so easily apjilied to the objects 
f the other senses, that the application may be left to 
reader. 

s to every person capable of re- 
)nly farther to observe, that the 
1 object, merely by onr external 
onfounded with tliat more scien- 
, come to the years of under- 



Jti a matter so ohvioi 
eclion, it is necessary c 
Kition which we get of a 
lense, ought not (o he t 
" : notion which j 



of the same object, by allending ti 
> its various parts, and their 



landing, may have o 

i attributes, 

|<tion to each other and to the whole. Thus the notion 

which a child has of a jack for roasting meat \\\\\ be 

icknowledged to be very diilerent from that of a man 

PWho understands its construction, and perceives the reta- 

1 of the parts lo one another and to the whole. The 

Ichiid sees the jack and every part of it as weil as the 

: the child, therefore, has all the notion of it which 

■«ght gives ; whatever there is more in the notion which 



n forms of it must be derived from other 






4Dr the mind, which may afterwards be explained. This 
^observation is made here only that we may not confound 
Jthe operations of different powers of the mind, which, by 
ibeing always conjoined after we grow up to undersland- 
Ping. are apt to pass for one and the same. 

Stcondly, In perception we not only have a notion 
fiaore or less distinct of the object perceived, but also an 
mArresistible conviction and beltej' of its existence. This Is 
■always the case when we are certain that we perceive it. 
P There may be a perception so faint and indistinct, as to 
■'leave us in doubt whether we perceive the object or not. 
•■Thus, when a star begins to twinkle as the light of (he 
nun withdraws, one may, for a short lime, iliiuk he sees 
" J without being certain, until ilie perception acijuires 
Psome strength and steadiness. When a ship just hegint 
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to appear in the' utmost verge of the horizon, we may at 
first be dubious whether we perceive it or not : but when 
the perception is in any degree clear and steady, there 
remains no doubt of its reality ; and when the reality of 
the perception is ascertained, the existence of the object 
perceived can no longer be doubted. 

By the laws of all nations, in the most solemn judicial 
trials, wherein men's fortunes and lives are at stake, the 
sentence passes according to the testimony of eye or 
ear witnesses of good credit. An upright judge will 
give a fair hearing to every objection that can be made to 
the integrity of a witness, and allow it to be possible that 
he may be corrupted ; but no judge will ever suppose 
that witnesses may be imposed upon by trusting to their 
eyes and ears : and if a skeptical counsel should plead- 
against the testimony of the witnesses, that they had no 
other evidence for what they declared but the testimony 
of their eyes and ears, and that we ought not to put so 
much faith in our senses as to deprive men of life or 
fortune upon their testimony, surely no upright judge 
would admit a plea of this kind. I believe no counsel, 
however skeptical, ever dared to offer such an argument ; 
and, if it was offered, it would be rejected with disdain. 

Can any stronger proof be given, that it is the univer- 
sal judgment of mankind, that the evidence of sense is a 
kind of evidence which we may securely rest upon, in 
the most momentous concerns of mankind, — that it is a 
kind of evidence against which we ought not to admit any 
reasoning, and therefore, that to reason either for or 
against it, is an fnsult to common sense ? 

The whole conduct of mankind, in the daily occur- 
rences of life, as well as the solemn procedure of judica- 
tories in the trial of causes civil and criminal, demon- 
strates this. I know of only two exceptions that may 
be offered against this being the universal belief of man- 
kind. 

The first exception is that of some lunatics, who have 
been persuaded of things that seem to contradict the clear 
testimony of their senses. It is said there have been 
lunatics and hypochondriacal persons, who seriously be- 
lieved themselves to be made of glass ; and, in conse- 
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quence of this, lived in continual terror of having iheir 
britile frame shivered into pieces. 

All 1 have to say lo this is, ihal oiir minds, in our 
present state, are, as well as our bodies, liable to strange 
disorders ; and as we do not judge of the natural consti- 
tution of the body from the disorders or diseases lo 
which it is subject from accidents, so neither ought we to 
judge of the naiura! powers of the mind from its disorders, 
but from ils sound stale. It is iiaiural to man, and com- 
mon to the species, to have two bands and two feet ; yet 
I have seen a man, and a very ingenious one, who was 
born witliout either hands or feet. It is natural lo man to 
have faculties superior to those of brules ; yet we see 
some individuals, whose faculties are not equal to ihose of 
many brutes ; and the wisest man may, by various acci- 
dents, be reduced to this slate. General rules that re- 
gard those whose intellects are sound, are not overthrown 
hy instances of men whose intellects are hurt by any con- 
stitutional or accidental disorder. 

The other exception that may be made to the principle 
we have laid down is that of some philosophers, who have 
maintained that the testimony of sense is fallacious, and 
therefore ought never to be trusted. Perhaps it might he 
a sufficient answer to this to say, that there is nothing so 
absurd which some philosophers have not maintained. It 
is one thing to projtst a doctrine of this kind, another 
seriously to belitre it, and to be governed by it in the 
conduct of life. It is evident, ibal a man who did not 
believe his senses could not keep out of harm's way an 
hour of his life ; yet, in all the history of'philosophy, we 
never read of any skeptic that ever siepped into fire or 
water because he did not believe his senses, or that 
showed, in the conduct of life, less trust in his senses 
than other men have.' Tliis gives us just ground to ap- 
prehend that philosophy was never able to conquer that 
niilural belief which men have in their senses ; and that 
all their subtile reasonings against this belief were never 
able to persuade themselves. 

* All Uiis ive renil, bowGTet, in Liiertiu*, of P)[rrlio ; nnil on ths 
Bulboriiy of Atiiigonm Canmiiu, Uie pent skcplic's conipnipirBry. 
IfliBlher we are lo lielieT* t£e ourretive i« onotlicr qneation. — H. 
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Il appears, therefore, thai the clear and distinct testi- 
mony of our senses carries irresistible coDviction along 
with it, to every man in liis right juilgmeut. 

I observed, tAirtffy, that this conviction is not onlj 
irresistible, but it is immediate ; that is, i{ is not by 8 
train of reasoning and argnmentalion that we come to be 
convinced of the existence of wliat we perceive ; we ask 
no argument for the existence of ilie object, but ihui w« 
perceive it ; perception commands our belief upon its 
own authority, and disdains to rest iis authority upon any 
reasoning whatsoever. 

The conviction of a truth may be irresistible, and yet 
□ol immediate. Thus, my conviction that the thre« 
angles of every plain triangle are equal to two right 
angles, is irresistible, but it is not immediate : 1 am con* 
' vinced of it by demonstrative reasoning. There ar« 
other truths in mathematics of which we have not only an 
irresistible, but an immediate conviction. Such are tb« 
axioms. Our belief of the axioms in mathematics is not 
grounded upon argument, — arguments are grounded upon 
them ; but their evidence is discerned immediately by the 
human understanding. 

It is, no doubt, one thing to have an immediate convic> 
tion of a self-evident axiom ; it is another thing to have 
an immediate conviction of the existence of what we see : 
bui the conviction is equally immediiite and equally irre- 
sistible in both cases. No man tiiinks of seeking a reason 
to believe what he sees ; and before we are capable of 
reasoning, we put no less confidence in our senses than 
after. The rudest savage is as fully convinced of what 
he sees, and hears, and feels, as the most expert logician. 
The constitution of our understanding determines us to 
hold the truth of a mathematical axiom as a first principle, 
from which other truths may he deduced, but it Is deduced 
from none ; and the constitution of our power of percep- 
tion determines us lo hold the existence of what we dis- 
tinctly perceive as a first principle, from which oilier 
Irtilhs may be deduced, but it is deduced from none, 

What has been said of the irresistible and immediate 
beli^ of the existence of objects distinctly perceived, I 
mean only lo alTirm with regard to persons so far advanced 
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in understanding as to dittinguisk ohjteli of mere imagi- 
nation from things which have a rtal existence. Hvery 
man knows llial lie may have a notion of Don Quixote or 
of Garaganlua, witlioui any belief that such persons ever 
existed ; and that of Julius C'Ksar and of Oliver Crom- 
well, he has not only a notion, but a belief that tliey did 
really exist. But whether children, from the lime that 
they begin to use their senses, make a distinction between 
things which are only conceived or imagined, and things 
which realty exist, may be doubted. Until we are able 
to make this distinction, we cannot properly he said to 
believe or to disbelieve the existence of any thing. The 
belief of the existence of any thing seems to suppose s 
notion of existence ; a notion loo abstract, perhaps, to 
enter into the mind of an infant. I speak of the power 
of perception in those that are adult, and of a sound 
mind, wlio believe that there are some things whicli do 
really exist ; and that there are many things conceived 
by themselves, and by others, which have no existence. 
That such persons do invariably ascribe existence to 
every thing which they distinctly perceive, without seek- 
ing reasons or arguments for doing so, is perfectly evident 
from the whole tenor of human life. 

Iir. How ire are able to perceine by Jtfeans of the 
Senses is beyond our Comprehension.'] The account I 
have given of our perception of external objects is in- 
tended as a faiihful delineation of what every man, come 
to years of understanding, and capable of giving atlenlion 
to what passes in his own mind, may feel in himself In 
tehttt mnnner the notion of external objecls, and the im- 
mediate belief of their existence, is produced by' means 
of our senses, I am not able to show, and I do not pre- 
tend to show. If the power of perceiving external ob- 
jects in certain circumstances be a part of the original 
constitution of the human mind, uli attempts to account 
for it wilt be vain : no other account can he given of the 
constitution of things, but the will of Hiiu that made 
Ihem. As we can give no reason why matter is extended 
and inert, why the Itiind tliinks, and is conscious of its 
ibougbia, but the will of Him who made both, ao, I 
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suspect, we can give no other reason why, in certain cir- 
cumstances, we perceive e^iternal objects, and in others 
do not. 

The Supreme Being intended that we should have 
such knowledge of the material objects that surround us 
as is necessary in order to our supplying the wants of 
nature, and avoiding the dangers to which we are con- 
stantly exposed ; and he has admirably fitted our powers 
of perception to this purpose. If the intelligence we 
have of external objects were to be got by reasoning only, 
the greatest part of men would be destitute of it ; for the 
greatest part of men hardly ever learn to reason ; and in 
infancy and childhood no man can reason : therefore, as 
this intelligence of the objects that surround us, and from 
which we may receive so much benefit or harm, is equally 
necessary to children and to men, to the ignorant and to 
the learned, God in his wisdom conveys it to us in a way 
that puts all upon a level. The information of the senses 
is as perfect, and gives as full conviction, to the most igno- 
rant as to the most learned. 



CHAPTER V. 

THEORIES OF PERCEPTION.; 

I. Plato^s Theory.^ An object placed at a proper dis- 
tance, and in a good light, while the eyes are shut, is not 
perceived at all ; but no sooner do we open our eyes 
upon it, than we have, as it were by inspiration, a certain 
knowledge of its existence, of its color, figure, and dis- 
tance. This is a fact which every one knows. The 
vulgar are satisfied with knowing the fact, and give them- 
selves no trouble about the cause of it ; but a philosopher 
is impatient to know how this event is produced, to ac- 
count for it, or assign its cause. 

This avidity to know the causes of things is the parent 
of all philosophy, true and false. Men of speculation 
place a great part of their happiness in such knowledge. 
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Rlix qui poluit rerum cognoscere catuai, has always been 
)cniJtiient of human nature. 

Many philosophers, ancient and modern, have eraploy- 
«d iheir invention lo discover how we are made lo per- 
ceive exleroal objects by our senses: and ihere appears lo 
4w a very great uniformily in their seniiments in ihe main, 
ipot withstand ing their variations in parlicular points.* 

Plato illustrates our manner of perceiving the ohjects of 
•ense in this manner. He supposes a dark subterraneous 
-eave, in which men lie bound in such a manner that they 
■can direct llieir eyes only lo one part of ihe cave: far be- 
1, there is a light, some rays of which come over a 
to thai pan of the cave which is before the eyes of 
Oiir prisoners. A number of persons, variously eraploy- 
h«d, pass between them and the light, whose shadows are 
seen by [he prisoners, but not the persons themselves. 

Jn this manner that uhilosojiher conceived that, by 
our senses, we perceive the shadows of things only, and 
tiot things themselves. He seems to have borrowed his 
jwiions on this subject from the Pythagoreans, and they 
'Very probably from Pythagoras himself. If we make al- 
lowance for Plato's allegorical genius, bis sentiments on 
this subject correspond very well with those of his scholar 
Aristotle, and of the Peripatetics. The shadows of Plato 
may very welt represent the species and phantasms of the 
peripatetic school, and the ideas and impressions of mod- 
ern philosophers, f 

* It U not egny to cDnceive b; wlial princi[ilii Ihe order of the hislor)' 
lOf opiiiiima tnurliiiig perception, at givHTi by Keid, ii ilelermintd. It la 
Mol chrunolugicnl, and il i> Uol «y>lFmBlic. Of llirie theories. Itinre ja H 
'nry able (RirTaT, by M. Royer Coilurd, among (he rmgnienlsoriiiRlec- 
itn* in Iha third voIdim of Jouflrov'a (Euvrit di Rtid. Thut di»lin- 
igniihcd phihnophei hu, howavei, placed luo great a reliance upon the 
«BeuracT«f Beid. — II. 

• Iteid ■ hivtorico-crilical loroonl of ihe (hcorieB of [lercnplion it male. 
thlly abridged in Ihia edilioo, and the order in uiie or Iwo cusps ia 
VbanBod, Ibr the reaaon inlimated above. — En. 

I TtiieinlerprelationoflliemennineofPlalu'BeDnlpaiiaonortheearo 
mhihita a curioiia mialake, in which lieid ia lidlowed by Ur. mnvrart 
«n<l roanv oiheis, and which, il ia rciDBrkabln, liaa nuver tei twen de- 
tBcIcd. In Ibn aimiliiude in nueslion (which will be found in the uav- 
•Dlh book of the Itojiublip), TlalO ia aitppoaed to intend an Ulualiaiion 
V the mode io whMl ins abadowi or vioarioua imagea of etternal 
■hingi ate admilled into the mind,— lo typify, id short, an bypolbeai 
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Two thousand years after Plato, Mr. Locket who Btud- 
red the operations of ihe human mind so much, and with 
so great success, represents our manner of perceiving ex< 
leriial objects by a similitude very much resembling that 
of the cave. " Meihinks," says he, " ihe understanding 
is not much unlike a closet wholly shut from light, with 
only some little opening left to lei in external visible re- 
semblances or ideas of things without. Would the pic- 
tures coming iuto such a dark room hut slay there, and 
lie so orderly as to be found upon occasion, it would very 

Ben*itiTe parcepiion. On Ihit euppoiilian, Ibe ideoilij of Iho Ptalonie, 
Pythagorean, nntl I'eripBIHlic llieuriei oriliia proceaa is inferred. Notb- 
ing ran, hnwover, tw ixiore groundlesa Ihnn ilie mippoiiliiin ; nntliing 
mare ermneoui thnn llie inlerence. By hia rane, iauigta, «nd ahadtim, 
Plnlo lueanl simply lo ilJuslrete the grand principle o? bia philosophy, 
thai the imnble or fctypai world (phenomtnal, iraniitorj, yiyMJ^Mtwy, 
iv ica\ u^ Sy) (lunila to tbe noeli'r or arcketypal (lubstHntial, pennanenl, 
ivras ir) ia the same relation of comparolive unrealily in whirh.ihe 
ihada-ai of tht inugis of Beniiilile enislenrei (bemselves Bland to the 
Ihingi efwhicb ihej are the dim unit dlBlanl adumbratioDS. And as ihe 
comparison is misundorslood, so notlucijf can be conceivrd more ad- 
varse in ihe doctrine oTPIito than Ihe iHeory it ia aupposed to elaci- 
dale. It is here suflipicnt to slate, Ihal the ('JuXd, the ^dyoi ywiTTUcai, 
ihe Ibrnia repreaenlative nf exiernal things, nnd corresunnJing In the 
tpteiiM untUa apraia of iha achoolmcn, were aol hrlj by tkr Plala- 
nitt* la is rferiaed/rom mlkonl. Prior to the art orperceplinn, they hare 
B latent bul real exiatence in Ihe soul ; and, bj the impaasive enrrfj 
of the mind itself, are elicited into consciouinons, on occasion of tjie 
im;ire«nini (icivijirir, wdffoi, iiitpacrit) mads nn the eilDrnal organ, and 
of Ihe vital farm (furiE^v tRot), in consequence thereof, (ablimBted in 
Ihe anitnal lile. 

I cannot now do more than indiculi the cenlraM of this doctrine to 
the Peripatetic (I do noi say, JtrutoUtiati) theory, and its approiimntlon 
to Ihe Cartesian and Leibnitzian hf^otheses; wnich, hnwerer, bolh al- 
lempt to explnin, what ihu Plitotiic did not, — hon Ihe mind (ec J(y- 
paikai, above alt phyiUal injlitiui) ia delertntnod, on the preaencf mf 
Ihe unknown reality within the snoere ofsiaur, to rail into oonaeioua- 
ntM itie rcpreientiilioa thmugh which that realily ia made knnwn-|o U*. 
I may add, ihal not merulv the Piatonists, but some of the older Petipa- 
tetica held that Iho anul virtually contained within itseirrepresEnlalive 
fbrms, which were only eiciled hy the exiemal raality ; ns Theiiphma- 

Itus nod TheraistiiiB, to say nothing of the Plaloniitine Porphyry, 8 impli- 
ciuB, and Ammonlus Itermiie ; and the name opinion, od'ipied probably 
&om the latter, by hia pupil, the Arabian Adrlundus, subseiiuently be- 
came even the common doctrine of tbe Moorish Aristolvlians. 
I ahall afterwards hare iiccaaion to nolicf ihsi flocnn tins also wrcaiod 
Plato's similitude ofthe cave from its g> ■ - 

o, - 

: 



r On the subject of Plaln'a doclrinoi generally, nnd especially i 
L ipeol 10 sensible perception, and the simililuda of llie cave, coi 



a lieutde, Jnili'a Phioiapkia Plotonutt.— 
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Aiuch resemble ilie underslanding of a man, in reference 
(to all objects of stght, and the ideas of llieni." 

I'lato's subterranean cave, and Mr. Locke's dark clos- 
ed, may be applied with ease lo all Uie systems of percep- 
tion ihai have been invented: for Ihey all suppose ihat we 
'toerceive doi external objects immediately, and that the 
ionmediate objects of perception are only certain shadows 
lOf the eslernal objecls. Those shadows or images, which 
"we immediately perceive, were by the ancients called 
tpeciti, forntSj phantasmt. Since ilie time of Descartes, 
tliey have commonly been called idea», and by Mr. Hume 
" ipressioni. But all philosophers, from Plato to Mr. 
ume, agree in ibis, that we do not perceive external 
yecis immediately, and ihal the immediate object of 
irception must be some image pmenl lo the mind. So 
r there appears a unanimity rarely to be found among 
^jdiilosopbers on such abstruse points. 

11. Theory of Aristotle and the Peripatetic>.'\ Aris- 
totle taught, iltat all the objecls of our thought enter at 
first by ilie senses; and, since the sense cannot receive 
external material objects themselves, it receives their spe- 
cies; that is, their tinages or forms, without the matter; 
as wax receives (he form of the seal, without any of the 
matter of it. These images or forms, impressed upon lite 
senses, are called sensible iptcits, and are the objecls 
only of the sensitive pari of the mind. Bui, by various 
internal powers, they are retained, refined, and spirit- 
ualized, so as to become objecls of memory and im- 
agination^ and, ai last, of pure iitlellection. When 
they are objects of memory and of imagination, ibey 
get the name o^ phanlasmi. When, by farther refinement, 
and being stripped of their particularities, they become 
objects of science, they are called inlelligible species. So 
ihai every immediaie object, whether of sense, of mem- 
ory, of imagination, or of reasoning, must be some pban* 
tusm or species in the mind itself.* 



accounl of ibo dorlrino tulgatlij ntlriluleJ t 
.0 telur to Atiitolle bimwlr iho refiDemunls nni 
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AristoUe seems to hare ihought that (lie soul consists 
or mo parts, or, rather, that we have two souls, the am- 

■ulitillies introduced inlo liis ayMem by his rolloweri. For n Tull and I 
BUlhcnlic view orihe ppycliulngY orArislotli), tee ihe French ImnslB- 
Udiu or Dt jimimt and uf Parva Jftituralia, with copioiu pre&cet and 
noles, bj J. Barlhbleiay Saini-iiilaire. Tlie Iranalaltir givea iha ful- 
lowing *unimary of Arialolle's ductrino respecting Hin*stioii sod per- 

" Ariflotla oonilden etch of iha aenng, in the lutlowttig order i — 
■ighl, hearing, smell, toate, and much. Omiiting all detail», we ihall 
limit our»BlvB» here to giving a genera] idea of hw Iheory of eensihilil)'. 

" Seiiaibililjr, according to Analolle, in a aitnple power. ~ a facDil; 
which can alnayi act, though i( due* not alwaye act ^nsatioo ■■ not, 
thentrore, merely an alteration, u luanj' bove aaid ^ it ia an act which 
oomplelea the being who eiperieneea it; in a particular art ofaenaation 
he develops « faculty that is in him, be realize* what ho can do. 
Thus, in aenaalion, a being doea not sufTer ; be acta. Moreover, aa in 
aettsntion there ia alwava and iieoetaarily an object lell, it must be ad- 
mittHd that Ihe aensible being is in power very nearlj aa in reality tha 
being fiilt. BeloTe feermg, it ia unlike iha being which ilfeela; aAer bar- 
ing k[X, it ii, in aome sense, like it. Senaibilily ig, therefore, that which 
receives tlitjorm of sensible abjects, but not ttt mailer; like wax whteb 
receives the imureasioo oflhe ring, but not the iron oreuld ofwhicb tha 
ring ia made. The aensibilily di>ea not become, striclly speaking, each 
of Itie objects which acl upon lli hut it becomea somelhing ■naloBooB; 
and Ihia aomelhing can be comprehended bv (he reason aTone : that b 
to say, it ia not ■ material plienomenon. Tbe object i* not Inilj aenai- 
ble aa long as it ii nu( felt ; BCmibility, on its aide, ia a mere power aa 
long aa it feels mil. The acl of the object felt and the act of llie sen- 
■ibiTily are therefore blended together, and mdiflsoluble. Houce a car- 
tain rolalion, a kind of harmony, ianeoesaary between Ihe aense and tb« 
object. A sensation, if too violent, is not perceived. Sensibility ia, la 
apeak properly, a mean ; on this side or bejond a certain point, it no 

■'But man hna not only the faculty of feding; benlaohaalhe fiicully 
offeehng that he fcul*. He fwlt thai he sees; he fiiela Ihel lie hean. 
Ia it by the sight that he feels that he sees, or ia it by some other sense I 
It ia liy Ibn alght ; or, to speak more correctly, tlie perceptions of sight, 
like those of all the other aonsea, meet In a centre, In a single point, 
which acrvea aa a common limit to them all, and which comparea and 
measttrei thorn in an instant indivisible as la this point itaelf, ludivisihta 
aa iaihe principle which purceivea and teett. 

" Such ia Arirtotle'a theory of aenaihillty. Not Ihe least trace ia 
found there, as nil will see, oflhoac rtmible tpeeitt, of those tmag^ei, of 
ihoatt TtpTBimlalhc inaeeSt tM Reid calls them, without which, it has 
oflen been repeated, Aristotle cnuld not ciplaln perception. 1 do not 
deny that befure him some philosophers, Democritus and others, hod 
auppoEied the inlerrention of Imngea proceeding from object* to Ihe 
mind, by means of which the mind ia enabled to comprehend the ob- 
jeota. Neither do I deny tbal atler Arislollo, liia commentatnn. and 
the schoolmen especially, have attributed to him, in trying la compre- 
hend him, the ilewa which Reid hu attacked and overthrown. Rut I 
think mj'aelfanlliorixni) to nftinn that these viewH were never held by 
Ajialotlo biinaslf He employed a meliphoi to eiplain perception, r--* 
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IbuiI and ibe ral'ionnl ; or, as he calls ihem, the soul and 
Mlkt intellect.* To ihe first belong itie senses, memory, 
^ud imaginatioa ; to llie lost, judgmeoE, opinion, belief, 

iod reasoning. The first we have in coinnioa wi[h brule 
liUiinials ; the last is peculiar To iniin. The animal soul 
■3le held to be a certain form of the body, nhicb is In- 
KHparable from it, and perislies at death. To ibis soul 

" B senses belong : and be defines a sense lo be that 
tVrhicb is capable of receiving the sensible forms, or 

e of oieuphor (wliicti he liad fotaiMy prosrribed nnd di«owiied 

B pbiliwophyj liu b«en unlucky in ihiB caw, ns il liiu catiaed liii real 

Uloiight III be laUuDderalood. Bui lie went no liillicr. Aa a pi;rr«<;ily 

Uthfal obaerver, he ho* ilaled llie CaciB ; Im liu iiiremed nriitiing. 

lefbre tbe gieil myalerj orperriplion lie paused wilh a, prudence Dot 

BCeeded by that of liie tjculch hHihiI. Rcid cuDlenU liioigeir, alter 

^«iiig refilled all previous liieurics, willi pruteaLing ugHmat Ihem witti- 

Wt pretending lo aabiliiule niiDllier mure complete in Iheir place, <Ie- 

''-iTiiig thai perception, wilh all iti aafertaiiied characleriatica, ia a fact 

iedudble to any other. Wilh less profoundness and delicacy of 

lalysia, Ariitolle hoe aaid prcciacly lliv some thing : — ' We eijjeri- 

ce in sensation a modiEcalion wCith rriiBon alone can apprelitod.' 

tialolle, il is tiua, has gone fiiilher ttian Reld by adding, dial, in per- 

lion, Ihe being which perceives becoines in aoine manner con lunned 

he being perceived. This reniarh it perhaps more ingenious llisii 

d ; bul It is not the fault of Arislolle, if afterwards eongequeoees 

-e drawn from his iheoriea which he never allribuled to them, and 

ich even conlradicl them. He no more lietd ihe doctrine of idat- 

gii, of Tcprattt^atirt ideal, than ho aduiilled ihal confuaiun of aen- 

Ition and thought which liai so often been ascribed to him, and which 

tbarefulca again and again in his treatise On Oic Soul, Keid lias cer- 

f. binly rendered a real service lu science by diacmbarraasiilg it of an 

K Bypuiheaia, the source of ao many errors, and entertained by some of 

K|be greatest thiukere, — by Deactirles Bmong ihe reat. Bui thia is an 

■AtTUr into which Ariatotle never tell ; Lia lueuties do not contain it : 

Hcrror may he there, but not that of which he ia accueed by Raid." 

■ SWufiJ d> r.9nie. Preface, p. xxii. The aaaie topics are Iren[ed more 

Vlhllr in the editor's Flan Oenfral dv Traili de I'Jimt, p. 35, (( ira. ; 

t'BDd ID ibe Treatise iltelf, Liv. II. Chap. V.-XU., and Liv. UI. Chap. 

I ' * This is not correct. Instead of (lee, the animat and rufiimal, Aris- 
B IMle gave lo the soul lAr« generic fiinctiuna, the regilable, llie animal 
loi, and llie raliinuU; but whether he suppoBea thene lo cuiisti- 
'ce concentric polduces, three separate pnrla, or three distinct 
Mils, has divided his disciplci. He also deli nes the louf nifvnera',and 
^1, M lleid auppoaea, the mere "animal aoul," lo he Iba fbrm or 
liAnXixnoafthe body. {De Jnina, Lib. II. cap. 'i.) Inlelleol (nur) 
^e,huwev«r. thought was inorgBoic; but there is some ground for be- 
< Jkving that he did nol vievi tLia a* peraoaal, bui harboured an opinion 
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apecief of olijecis, wiihoul any of tlie mattrr of tliem ; 
as wax receives ihe form of Ihe seal without any of the 
matter of it. The forms of sound, of color, of taste, 
and of other sensible qualities, are in like manner received 
hy the senses. 

It seems to be a necessary consequence of Aristotle's 
doctrine, that bodies are constantly sending forth, in all 
directions, as many dilTerent kinds of forms without mat- 
ter as they have diOerent sensible qualities ; for the forms 
of color must enter by the eye, the forms of sound by the 
ear, and so of the other senses. This accordingly was 
maintained by tbe followers of Aristotle, though not, as 
far as I know, expressly mentioned by himself. They 
disputed concerning the nature of those forms, or species, 
whether they were real beings or nonentities ; and some 
held them to be of an intermediate nature between the 
two.* The whole doctrine of the Peripatetics and 
schoolmen concerning forms, substantial and accidental, 
and concerning the transmission of sensible species from 
objects of sense to the mind, if it be at all intelligible, is 
so far above my comprehension, that I should perhaps do 
it injustice by entering into It more minulely. Mole- 
brancbe, in his Reckerche de la VtHU, has employed a 
chapter to show, that material objects do not send forth 
sensible species of their several sensible qualities. 

in. DtscarUs's T/ieoiT/.] The great revolution 
which Descartes produced in philosophy was the effect 
of a superiority of genius, aided by the circumstances of 
the times, f Men had, for more than a thousand years, 
looked up to Aristotle as an oracle in philosophy. His 
authority was the test of iruih. The small remains of the 
Platonic system were confined to a few mystics, whose 

* The queelion in llie scfaools, Hmotig those vilio aitmillt-J upeciei, 
WDB no) vrlielhec epecles, in gentrai, wont rial being! or minmtUii!*, 
(which would have bi<en, did Lliev eiist vt not,) but wbclhnT ir-tuikU 
<pi!cic« were malirial, immUttw, or of ■ nature hetinan body and 
Bnirit,_> problaiD, It mu>I b* kllowed, nifHcitiiitly flitile,but ont. Ilka 
llie olher, (elf-conlrrulielory. — U. 

t Ron£ Doacartea waa born nt I.a Have, in Tauraine, Marrh 31, 
45D6. Muuh of lii* lira was passed in Ilollnud. He died Fobriiarr 14, 
IGnO, al SiDckhnIm, wbiUier he had repaired at tbe inritaliDn ufChru- 
lina, queen of Sweden. — Ed. 
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E^ 'ncjples and manner of life drew little alleniion. The 
ble aiienipia of Ramus, and of some oihers, lo make 
lioiprovements in tlie system, bad Hide elFeci. The 
I'iPerlpBielic docirines were so inlerwoven oiili ibe whole 
rsiem of scholaslic theology, that lo dissen( from Aris- 
was lo alarm ibe Church. The most useful and \a- 
lelligible parts, even of Arisioile's writings, were neglect- 
ftod, and philosophy nas become an art of speaking learn- 
vadly, and disputing subtilely, without producing any in- 
of use in human life. It was fruitful of words, 
Hit barren of works, and admii-ably conirived for drawing 
I veil over human ignorance, and putting a stop to the 
^ rogress of knowledge, by filling men with a conceit that 
mtbey knew every thing. Il was very fruitful, also, in con- 
)versies ; but for the most pan ihey were conlroversres 
>ut words, or about things of no moment, or things 
)ve the reach of the human facuhies : and tlie issue of 
m was what might be expected, ihat the contending 
Mrties fought, without gaining or losing an inch of ground, 
'"1 they were weary of the dispute, or their attention was 
tailed ofi'to some other subject-* 
Such was the philosophy of the schools of Europe, 
Lduring many ages of darkness and barbarism that succeed- 
1 (he decline of the Roman empire ; so that there was 
_ need of a reformation in philosophy as well as in 

Imligion. The light began lo dawn at last ; a spirit of 
" iquiry sprang up, and men got the courage lo doubt of 
! dogmas of Aristotle, as well as of the decrees of 
lOpes. The most important slep in the reformation of 
eligion was to destroy the claim of infallibility, which 
hindered men from using their judgment in matters of re- 
and the most imporiani step in the reformation of 
lEilosophy was to destroy the authority of which Aris- 
lotle had so long had peaceable possession. The last 
■fcad been attempted by Lord Bacon and others, with no 
Bss zeal than the first by Luther and Calvin. 
Descartes knew well the defects of the prevailing 

* This IB tbe vulgar opinion in recaril to llie Bi'hdlaetic philogophy, 
Hie few arc, liowever, now awBre iiiM ihe huiuan mind, iliougli uar^ 
18 Derer more powerfiitly dcTeloped [bun during tboMiddlo 




sysiem, wliich had begun to lose us aulhonty. Hts 
genius enabled him, and his spirit prompted him, to at- 
tempt a new one. He had applied much to the Diathe- 
naiical sciences, and had made considerable improve- 
ment in them. He wished to introduce that perspicuity 
and evidence into other branches of philosophy which he 
found in them. Being sensible hoiv apt we are to be led 
astray by prejudices of education, he thought the only 
way lo avoid error was, to resolve to doubt of tvery 
thing, — to hold every thing lo be uncertain, even those 
things which he had been taught to hold as most certain, 
unlU he had such clear and cogent evidence as compelled 
liis assent. 

In this slate of universal doubt, that which first a^tpeared 
to liim to be clear and certain was his own esistence. 
or this he was certain, because he was conscious that he 
thought, thai he reasoned, and that he doubled. He used 
this argument, therefore, to prove his own existence, — 
Cogilo, ergo sum. This he conceived to be the 6rst of 
all truths, the foundation-stone upon which the whole 
fabric of human knowledge is built, and on which it must 
rest. And as Archimedes thought that, if he had one 
fixed point to rest his engines upon, he could move the 
earth ; so Descartes, charmed with the discovery of one 
certain principle, by which he emerged from the state of 
universal doubt, believed that this principle alone would 
be a sufficient foundation on which he might build the 
whole system of science. He seems, therefore, (o have 
taken no great trouble to examine whether there might 
not be other first principles, which, on account of their 
own light and evidence, ought to be admitted by every 
of sound judgment. The love of simplicity, so 
natural to the mind of man, led him to apply the whole 
force of his mind to raise the fabric of knowledge upon 
e principle, rather than seek a broader foundation. 
Accordingly, he does not adniit the evidence of sense 
to be a first principle, as he does that of consciousness. 
The arguments of the ancient skeptics here occurred to 
him ; that our senses often deceive us, and therefore 
[ bught never to he trusted on their own authority ; that, in 
I sleep, we often seem to see and hear things which we are 
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ttmvinced to have had no existence. Bui that which 
fefaiefly led Descartes lo think ihal he ought not lo trust 
tQ his senses, without proof of their veracity, was, that he 
took it for granted, as all philosophers had done before 
hiiD, that lie did not perceive external objects themselves, 
but certain images of ilieni in his own mind, called iiltat. 
He was certain, by consciousness, that be had the ideas 
of sun and moon, earth and sea ; but how could he be 
assured that there really existed exiernal objects like to 
these ideas ? 

Hitherto he was uncertain of every thing but of his 

«n existence, and the existence of the operations and 

leas of his own mind. Some of his disciples, it is said,, 

remained at this stage of his system, and got the name of 

"'(g'ois/*.* They could not find evidence in the subse- 

tquent stages of his progress. But Descartes resolved 

' 101 to stop here ; he endeavoured to prove, by a new ar- 

[nment, drawn from his idea of a Deity, the existence of 

n infinitely perfect Being, who made him and all his 

icullies. From the perfection of tills Being, he inferred 

lat he could be no deceiver ; and therefore concluded, 

lat his senses, and the other faculties he found in himself, 

B not fallacious, but may be trusted, when a proper use 

I made of them. 

The merit of Descartes cannot be easily conceived 

J those who have not some notion of (he Peripatetic 

Bifsiem in which he was educated. To throw off the 

narejiidices of education, and to create a system of nature 

BtDlally dilTerent from that which had subdued the under- 

Kwan ding of mankind, and kept it in subjection for so 

■JHny centuries, required an uncommon force of mind. 

' 1 ihe world of Descartes we meet with two kinds of 

eings only, — to wit, body and mind ; the first, the object 

f our senses, the other, of consciousness ; both of ihem 

Ihings of ivhich we have a distinct apprehension, if the 

.inimiin mind be capable of distinct apprehension at all. 

ITo the first, no qualities are ascribed but extension, 

and motion ; to the last, nothing but thought, and 
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its various ntodiGcations, of which we are conscious.* 
He could observe no common attribuie, no resembling 
feature, in the attributes of body and mind, and lliereforo 
concluded ihein to be distinct substances, and tolalJy of a 
different nature ; and that body, from its very nature, is 
inanimate and inert, incapable of any kind of thought or 
sensation, or of producing any change or alleraiion in 
itself. 

Descartes must be allowed ihe lionor of being iht 
firgt who drew a distinct line bttieeen the material and in- 
telteclvat world, which, in all the old systems, were so 
blended together, that it was impossible lo say where the 
one ends and the oilier begins. |' How niuch this dis- 
tinction has contributed to the improvements of modern 
times, in the philosophy both of body and of mind, is not 
easy to say. 

One obvious consequence of this distinction was, that 
accurate rejlection on tke operations oj our own mind is the 
only way to make any progre^a in Ike knoieltilge of it. 
Malebranche, Locke, Berkeley, and Hnme were taught 
this lesson by Descartes ; and to it we owe their most 
valuable discoveries in this branch of philosopliy. The 
analogical way of reasoning concerning the powers of the 
mind from the properties of body, which is the source of 
almost all the errors on this subject, and which is so 
natural lo the bulk of mankind, was as contrary to the 
principles of iOescarles as it was agreeable to the princi- 
ples of the old philosophy. We may, therefore, truly 
say, that, in that part of philosophy which relates to the 
mind, Descartes laid the foundation, and put us into 
that track which all wise men now acknowledge to be 
the only one in which we can expect success. 

To return to Descartes's notions of the manner of our 
perceiving external objects, from which a concern to do 
justice lo the merits of that great reformer in philosophy 
has led me to digress, — he took it for granted, as the old 
philosophers hud done, that what we immediately perceive 



* In tlie Cnneaian language, tin tein 

tThiBanertion u tcua in gi<neral ; 
mighi be lakiin. — U. 
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IBUsi be either in the mind itself, or in the broin, lo which 
be miml is im media (ety present. The impressions made 
(pan our organs, nerves, and brain could be noiljing, ac- 
tording to bis philosophy, but various modificalions of 
pxlension, 6gure, and motion. There cotild be noiliing 
n ilie brain like sound or color, taste or smell, heat or 
cold ; these are sensations in the mind, which, by ihe laws 
of the union of soul and body, are raised on occasion of 
certain traces in the brain ; and although he gives the 
name of idea) to those traces in the brain, he does not 
think it necessary that they should be perfectly like to the 
things which ibey represent, any more than that words or 
signs should resemble the things they signify. But, says 
be, that we may follow the received opinion as far as is 
possible, we may allow a slight resemblance. Thus we 
know thai a print in a book may represent bouses, tem- 
ples, and groves ; and so far is it from being necessary 
that the print should be perfectly like the thing it repre- 
sents, that its perfection ofien requires the contrary. For 
a circle must often be represented by an ellipse, a sijuare 
by a rhombus, and so of other things." 

It is to be observed, that Descartes rejected a part 
only of the ancient theory, concerning the perception of 
external objects by ibe senses, and that be adopted the 
other part. That theory may be divided into two parts : 
the first, that images, species, or forms of external ob- 

* But be it oluertcii lliat DcBrnrtes did not bUow, for Jess hold, Lhat 
lh« minil liid «ny cngnJEiince or llie»e nrginic inolions, — of ih«ee mn- 
Krial tile««. They were merelj llie an(i*oeiIent*, ««lab1islii?d by the 
Inw or uninn of loul and body, oflho inenUil idea ; whicli nienlal idea 
tvDB Dolhing moro tlian a mndiflRMion nf llie mind itwJf. Reid, I m.iy 
nbwrvB in genrrnl, dounni diMineulihiiisii cflpprlalty behnmed liim 10 
do, bftwsBD whiit were held by pbilinopheni tn be ihe proiimiilR cnairt 
of oiir tnentfil repraaentalions, and iheie repreientalioDS themsclvni aa 
Ihe ahjttia uT cogniliun ; i, e., beltveen nhni are koown in liic KrIinnU 
a» ihe upeeitM iiKpreant, and tba sptria tzprtaa. The flirmcr, lo whirh 

laller, Mr** hold an all hnnda to be unknown to conacioiigneps, and ^en- 
enilly aupposed lo be ancTel^ cerlain ocriilt moliona in tlio nrgDniam. 
The taller. Ibe reanll deinrmined hy Ihe Tornier, ii the tnenlal reprvaen- 
tatinn, and Iho immediale or pr-ipi^r nbjeol in perceplion. Great con- 
fiujon, In ihiMO who do nni bear ihja dlalincli'm in mind, is, however, 
ihe coneeiguence of the verbal ambiauily ; and Keid'a misrepreaenia' 
lion* of Ihe dnrtrina of Iha pbi1oM>pli«ra ia, in a great meagure, to b« 
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jects come from tlie object) and enter by the avenues of 
the senses lo the miud ; ilie second part is, that the ex- 
ternal object itself is not perceived, but only tlie species 
or image of it in the mind. The first part Descartes 
and his followers rejected, and refuted by solid argu- 
ments ; but the second pan, neither he nor bis followers 
have thought of calling in question ; being persuaded, that 
it is only a representative image, in the mind, of the ex- 
ternal object that we perceive, and not the object itself. 
And this image, which the Peripatetics called a sptcits, 
he calls an idea, changing the name only, while be admits 
the thing. 

It seems strange, that the great pains which this philos- 
opher look to throw off the prejudices of education, to 
dismiss all his former opinions, and lo assent to nothing 
till he found evidence that compelled his assent, should 
not have led him to doubt of this opinion of die ancient 
philosophy. It is evidently a philosophical opinion ; for 
the vulgar undoubtedly believe that it is the external ob- 
ject which we immediately perceive, and not a represen- 
tative image of it only. It is for this reason that they 
look upon it as a perfect lunacy to call in question the ex- 
istence of external objects. 

It seems to be admitted as a first principle by lbs 
learned and the unlearned, that what is really perceived 
must exist, and liial to perceive what does not exist is 
impossible. So far the unlearned man and the philoso- 
pher agree. The unlearoed man says, I perceive the 
external object, and I perceive it to exist. Nothing can 
be more absurd than to doubt of it. The Peripatetic 
says. What I perceive is the very identical form of the ob- 
ject, which came immediately from the object, and makes 
an impression upon my mind, as a seat does upon was ; 
and therefore I can have no doubt of the existence of an 
object whose form I perceive. But what says ihe Car- 
tesian ? I perceive not, says he, the external object it- 
self. So far he agrees with the Peripatetic, and dilTers 
from the unlearned man. But I perceive an imago, or 
form, or idea, in my own mind, or in my brain. I am 
certain of the existence of the idea, because I immedi- 
ately perceive it. But how this idea is formed, or wliat 
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it represents, is not self-evident ; and iherefore I must 
find arguments, by nhicb, from the existence of ihe idea 
which I perceive, I can infer ihe existence of an external 
object which it represents. 

As I lake this lo be a just vievT of ilie principles of the 
unlearned man, of ihe Peripaielic, and of the Cariesian, 
so I ihink they all reason conseqnenlially from iheir sev- 
eral principles : that the Cartesian has strong grounds to 
doubt of the existence of external objects ; the Peri- 
patetic very little ground of doubt ; and tlie unlearned 
man none at all : and that the diflerence of their situation 
arises from this, — that the unlearned man has no hypoth- 
esis ; the Peripatetic leans upon an hypothesis ; and the 
I Cariesian upon one half of that hypothesis.* 

^ IV. MaUbranckt''a TAeory.] Matebranche, with a 
Tery penetrating genius, entered into a more minute ex- 
amination of the powers of the hitman mind than any one 
before hini.f He had the advantage of the discoveries 
made by Descartes, whom he followed without slavish 
tUachment. 
He lays it down as a principle admitted by all pliiloso- 
ers, and which could not he called in question, that we 
do not perceive external objects immediately, but by 
means of images or ideas of them present to ilie mind. 
" I suppose," says he, " that every one will grant that 
we perceive not the objects that are wiihout us immedi- 
itely, and of themselves.J We see the sun, the stars, 
' i6niiy of objects without us ; and it is not at all 
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fhrtieiil nrilines, (Eurrti PHInfjihima de Dcacarla (4 toIs., nvo, 
■ns, 1335). For th« boat Bocounl ar Cnrminniam, and its inHuenre 
on modern ihoughl, m HiUmrt et Critijua di In H'rHlvlim Cartrii- 
MM, par M. FmnciM'ia Buuillier. Hee, alao. Slewnrt'i DittertBtiim, 
I Art I. Clmp. II. SvfX. 11. i Hnllani'a iJttTalurt of Eiirnpt, from 
I1tnie.'>l1, Chap. III. Snnl. HI.; Damirnn, Easai lur fHietoire de 
iilewaplUt m Franrr, au XVIP Siide, Li». 11. 

e hnrn tn«l willi liut two English trojialaliong rrnoi DeKBrtea ; hi* 
aurtt of Muhod (16'no, Lnndon, 164!!}, publiahrd snonymDiiilf , 
hi* &x Mrtapk^al Mtdilatums, by Wiliinm Molyneux (l6mo. 
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likely that the soul sallies out of the body, and, as it were, 
takes a walk through the heavens to conteniplaie all iljosa 
objects. She sees iheni not, therefore, by themselves ; 
and the immediate object of ilie mind, when It sees the 
sun, for example, is not the sun, but something which is 
inlimaiely united to the soul ; and it is that which I call 
an idea : so that by the word idea, I understand nothing 
else here but that which is the immediate object, or near- 
est to the mind, when we perceive any object. It o;ight 
to be carefully observed, that, in order to the mind's per- 
ceiving any object, it is absolutely necessary that the idea 
of that object be actually present to it. Of this it is not 
possible to doubt. The things which the soul perceives 
are of two kinds. They are either in Uie soul, or they 
are without the soul : those that are in the soul are its 
own thoughts, that is to say, all its different modlScaiions. 
The soul has no need of ideas for perceiving these things. 
But wilb regard to things without the soul, we cannot 
perceive them but by means of ideas." • 

Having laid this foundation, as a principle which was 
common to all philnsophers, and which admitted of no 
doubt, he proceeds to enumerate all the possible ways by 
which the ideas of seusible objects may be presented to 
the mind : — Either, first, they come from the bodies 
which we perceive ; or, secondly, the soul has the power 
of producing them in ilself; or, thirdly, ihey are pro- 
duced by the Deity, eiiher in our creation, or occasion- 
ally, as there is use for them ; or, fourlhly, the soul has 
in iiself virtually and eminently, as the schools speak, all 
the perfections which it perceives in bodies; or, fifthly, 
the soul is united with a being possessed of all perfeclioji, 
who has in himself the ideas of all created things. 

This he takes to be a complete enumeration of all the 
possible ways in which the ideas of external objects may 
be presented to our minds. He employs a whole chapter 
upon each ; refuting the first four, and confirming the last 
by various arguments. The Deity, being always present 
lo our minds in a more inlimato manner than any other 
being, may, upon occasion of tlie impressions made on 

* D*ltJlaheT€h»dtla VirUt, Lir. lit. Purtie II. Cbap. 1. 
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T bodies, discover to us, ss far as he thinks proper, and 
lo fixpd laws, his own ideas of Llie object ; and 
see all things in Ciod," or in the Divine ideas.* 

However visionarj' this system may appear on a super- 

ial view, yei when wa consider, that he agreed with ilie 
whole tribe of philosophers in conceiving ideas to be ibe 
■mmediaie objects of perception, and that he fonnd insu- 
perable difficulties, and even absurdities, in every olher 
iiypoihesis concerning iheni, it will not appear so wonder- 
iiil thai a man of very great genius should fall into this ; 
jSad probably It pleased so devout a man the more, that it 
^ts in the most striking light our dependence upon God, 
knd his continual presence with us. 

He disiingutshed, more accurately than any philosopher 
had done before, ihe objects which we perceive Trom the 
sensalians in our own minds, which, by the laws of nature, 
always accompany the perception of the object. As in 
many things, so particularly in ibis, he has great merit : 
for this, I apprehend, is a key that opens Ihe way to a 
right understanding both of our external senses and of 
other powers of ihe mind. The vulgar confound sensa- 
tion with other powers of the mind, and with their ob- 
jects, because the purposes of life do not make a distinc- 
tion necessary. The confounding of these in common 
language bas led philosophers, in one period, to make 
those things external which really are sensaiions in our 
own minds ; and, in another period, running, as is usual, 
into the contrary extreme, lo make almost every thing to 
be a sensation or feeling In our minds. 

It is obvious, thai the system of Blalebranche leaves no 
evidence of the existence of a mnlerial world, from what 
we perceive by our senses ; for ilie Divine ideas, which 
are the objects immediately perceived, tcere the eatne be- 
fort the world teas created. Malebranche was loo acute 
ii to discern this consequence of his system, and loo 
indid not to acknowledge it : be fairly owns it, and eo- 



lould h>ve tmen nn1ir«il that (lie MBlrlimnoliinn philinopli; a 

fiindrtiiienmlly Csnuiiiiin, and llint, nfter De In Forav aiiiJ Gciilinx, ihe 
ducIrinH of liiniHi Mraiuivt, iinplicill; mninliintM) by DHMarUu, wag 
■noBi Rbly devolopiid by Malsbrnnche, lo wbom it owuii, indeed, a prin- 
ipal share of its cwtebrity. — H. 
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deavours to make advantage of it, resting the complete 
evidence we have of the existence of matter upon the 
authority of revelation. He shows, that the arguments 
brought by Descartes to prove the existence of a ma- 
terial world, though as good as any that reason could 
furnish, are not perfectly conclusive ; and though he ac- 
knowledges, with Descartes, that we feel a strong pro- 
Eensity to believe the existence of a material world, yet 
e thinks this is not sufficient ; and that to yield to such 
propensities without evidence, is to expose ourselves to 
perpetual delusion. He thinks, therefore, that the only 
convincing evidence we have of the existence of a mate- 
rial world is, that we are assured by revelation that ^^ God 
created the heavens and the earth," and that ^^ the Word 
was made flesh." He is sensible of the ridicule to which 
so strange an opinion may expose him among those who 
are guided by prejudice ; but, for the sake of truth, he 
is willing to bear it. But no author, not even Bishop 
Berkeley, has shown more clearly, that, either upon his 
own system, or upon the common principles of philoso- 
phers with regard to ideas, we have no evidence left, 
either from reason or from our senses, of the existence of 
a material world. It is no more than justice to Father 
Malebranche to acknowledge, that Bishop Berkeley's 
arguments are to be found in him in tjieir whole force.* 

Malebranche's system was adopted by many devout 
people in France, of both sexes ; but it seems to have 
had no great currency in other countries. Mr. Locke 
wrote a small tract against it, which is found among his 
posthumous works : but whether it was written in haste, 
or after the vigor of his understanding was impaired by 
age, there is less of strength and solidity in it than in 
most of his writings. f The most formidable antagonist 

* Once, and only once, these eminent philosophera had the pleasure 
of an interview. ** The con versa lion," we are told, »* turned on the 
non-existence of matter. Malebranche, who had an inflammation in his 
lungR, and whom Berkeley tbtind preparing a medicine in his cell, and 
cooking it in a small pipkin, exerted liis voice so violently in the heat 
of their dispute, tliat he increased his disorder, which carried him off 
in a few days after." IHog. Brit., Art. Berkeley. — Ed. 

t In answer to Locke's Er/tmination of P. Malebranche's OpimonSy 
Leibnitz wrote Remarques, making No. LXVL of Erdmann's coition of 
his Opera PhUosophica. — Ed. 
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Malebranciie met with was in his own country, — Anlony 
Arnauld, doctor of ilie Sorbonne, and one of llie aciitesi 
writers the Jansenlsls have to boast of, though ihiil sect 
has produced aiaoy. Those who choose to see this 
system attacked on the one hand, and defended on the 
other, with subliliy of argument and elegance of expres- 
sion, and on the part of Acaauld wiih njui'h wit and hu- 
mor, may find satisfaction by reading Malebranche's In- 
fuin/ after Truth ; Arnauld's book of True and False 
Ideas ; Malebranche's Defence ; and some subsequent 
replies and defences. In controversies of this kind, the 
assailant commonly has the advantage, if (he parlies are 
not unequally matched ; for it is easier to overturn ail the 
theories of philosophers upon this subject, than to defend 
I iny one of them. Mr. Bayle makes a very just remark 
I upon this controversy, that the arguments of Mr. Amauld 
Lsgainst the system of iMalebraucbe were often unanswer- 
■ able, but they were capable of being retorted against his 
Kown system ; and his ingenious antagonist knew well how 
I'tD use this defence.* 

I V. .SrnnuWs Theory.] The controversy between 
BWalebranche and Arnauld f necessarily led them to con- 

» Blloitlbar, llie works of 
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iDDulin ; Piaionnaire da Scitnca Philotaphiquri, Art. iSalehranche ; 

miron, De la PhUotofihit tn Franef.av XVlf Siicit, Uv. VI. ; Sisw- 

> DiMHrtatioK, Pari t. Cliap. II. Sect. II. 

Halebranche'i Stofcli a/ltr TVufA waa irBnilaled into Engliih br 
*" - ard Saull (2 vol*., 12mo, London. ItJOi) ; add hi* TVwUn ef Ma- 
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• -• t ej A-atkr, OH-I Ofact.~tD. 

le Amnuld, doelor of the Sorhcinno, whom the rurl-Royal- 
BiHi taii ■■]< grand," waa bora U Farii, February 6, tClii, aud diod at 
PpniMb, AugualB, leiH. — Ed. 
7* 
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sider what kind of things ideas are, a point upon which 
other philosophers had very generally been silent. Both 
of them professed the doctrine universally received, that 
we perceive not material things immediately, that it is 
their ideas that are the immediate objects of our thought, 
and that it is in the idea of every thing that we perceive 
its properties. 

It is necessary to premise, that both these authors use 
the word perception^ as Descartes had done before them, 
to signify every operation of the understanding.* ^^ To 
think, to know, to perceive, are the same thing," says 
Mr. Arnauld, Chap. V. def. 2. It is likewise to be ob- 
served, that the various operations of the mind are by 
both called modifications of the mind. Perhaps they 
were led into this phrase by the Cartesian doctrine, that 
the essence of the mind consists in thinking, as that of 
body consists in extension. I apprehend, therefore, that 
when they make sensation,' perception, memory, and im- 
agination to be various modiGcations of the mind, they 
mean no more than that these are things which can only 
exist in the mind as their subject. We express the same 
thing, by calling them various modes of thinking, or vari- 
ous operations of the mind.f 

The things which the mind perceives, says Male- 
branche, are of two kinds. They are either in the mind 
itself, or they are external to it. The things in the mind 
are all its different modifications, its sensations, its imag- 
inations, its pure intellections, its passions and affections. 
These are immediately perceived ; we are conscious of 
them, and have no need of ideas to represent them to us. 

'I'hings external to the mind are either corporeal or 
spiritual. With regard to the last, he thinks it possible, 
that, in another state, spirits may be an immediate object 
of our understandings, and so be perceived without ideas ; 
that there may be such a union of spirits as that they 



• Every apprehensive, or strictly cognitive^ operation of llie under- 
standing. — H. 

t Modes or modifications of mind, in the Cartesian 8^hooIj mean mere- 
ly what some recent philosophers express by states of mind, and in- 
clude both the active and passive phenomena of the conscious subject. 
The terms were used by Descartes as well as by his disciples. — U. 
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■nay Imined lately perceive each other, and communicale 
their ibougliis niulually,.witiiout signs and without ideas. 
J9ut leaving Uiis as a problematical point, he lioJds it to 
be uodeiiiable, that material tilings cannoi be perceiv- 
' m mediately, but only by the medialion of ideas. He 
ibouglit it likewise undeniable, that ihe idea niiisi be Im- 
meiliately present to the mind, that il must touch the 
soul, as it were, and modify its perception of the object. 
From these principles we must necessarily conclude, ei- 
er thai the idea is some modification of the human niind, 
or that it must be an idea in the Divine mind, which is 
always Intimately present with our minds. The matter 
being brought to this aliernative, Malebranche considers, 
first, all the possible ways such a modiGcation may be 
produced in our mind as that we call an idea of a mate- 
rial object, taking it for granted always that il -must be 
ibject perceived, and soineibing dilferenl from the act 
of the mind in perceiving it. He finds insuperable ob- 
jections against every bypoiliesls of such ideas being pro- 
duced in our minds, and therefore concludes, that the 
iminediaie objects of perception are tbe ideas of the 
Divine mind. 

Against this system Arnauld wrote bis book of True 
and Falie Ideas. He does not object to the alternative 
mentioned by Malebranche ; but he maintains, tliat ideas 
modijications of our minds. And finding no other 
modification of the human mind which can be called tbe 
idea of an external object, he saya It is only another word 
for peretplion. (Chap. V. def. 3 ) "I take the idea 
of an object, and the perception of an object, to be the 
e thing. 1 do not say nhether there may be other 
iblngs to which the name of idea may be given. But il 
certain that there are ideas taken in this sense, and 
tbat these ideas are either attributes or modifications of 
our minds."* 



Arnauld did not allow tliat perceplionB and ideal are realli) or i 
iBtriailly dislinguialipd, — i. e. an uiir thing from anotlii^r tliiug ; i 
ihal ibojr are modatly diMioguiBhed,— ' " ''■■" '■ — 

I. He maintained iliai Uger are tmV 
■Uy djacriminaled ai riewed in dill«renl n 
III modififHtian Iwiog called a ptrttptiim, bj teletenca lo Itie mind o 
Ibinkinf •ubject, — an (d», bjtefbrenc« to ihe inediaM object or thini 
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This, I think, indeed, was to attack the system of 
Malebranche upon its weak side,, and where, at the same 
time, an attack was least expected. Philosophers had 
been so unanimous in maintaining that we do not perceive 
external objects immediately, but by certain representa- 
tive images of them called ideaSj that Malebranche might 
well think his system secure upon that quarter, and that 
the only question to be determined was, in what subject 
those ideas are placed, whether in the human or in the 
Divine mind. 

But, says Arnauld, those ideas are mere chimeras, fic- 
tions of philosophers ; there are no such beings in nature ; 
and therefore it is to no purpose to inquire whether they 
are in the Divine or in the human mind. The only true 
and real ideas are our perceptions, which are acknowl- 
edged by all philosophers, and Malebranche himself, to 
be acts or modifications of our own minds. He does not 
say that the fictitious ideas were a fiction of Malebranche. 
He acknowledges that they had been very generally 
maintained by the scholastic philosophers, and points out, 
very Judiciously, the prejudices that had led them into the 
belief of such ideas. 

Of all the powers of our mind, the external senses are 
thought to be the best understood, and their objects are 
the most familiar. Hence we measure other powers by 
them, and transfer to other powers the language which 
properly belongs to them. The objects of sense must be 
present to the sense, or within its sphere, in order to 
their being perceived. Hence, by analogy, we are led 
to say of every thing when we think of it, that it is pref- 
ent to the mind, or in the mind. But this presence is 
metaphorical, or analogical only ; and Arnauld calls it 
objective presence, to distinguish it from that local pres- 
ence which is required in objects that are perceived by 
sense. But both being called by the same name, they 
are confounded together, and those things that belong 
only to real or local presence are attributed to the meta- 
phorical. We are likewise accustomed to see objects by 

tliought. Arnauld everywhere avows that he denies ideas odIj as ex- 
itieaces distinct from the act itself of perception. — H. 
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I iheir images m a mirror, or in waler ; and fience are led, 
by analogy, to lliink that objects iiiey be presenred lo the 
I memory or imsgiiiaiton, in some similar manner, by t'ma- 
L;g«», wbicb philosophers bave called ideas. 

By such prejudices and analogies, Arnatild conceives, 
leii have been led to believe, ilial the objects of tnem- 
I ory and imaginiition must be presented to the mind by 
1 limages or ideas ; and the philosophers have been more 
I carried away by lliese prejudices than even the vulgar, 
I because the use made of ihis theory was lo explain and 
I account for the various operations of the mind, a matter 

which the vulgar lake no concern. He thinks, liow- 
[ ever, that Descartes had got the belter of these prejudi- 
\ ces, and that he uses the word idea as signifying the same 
■•ibing Kith perception, and is therefore surprised that a 
r-disciple of Descartes, and one who was so great an ad- 
fmirer of him as Malebranche was, should be carried aivay 
T by them. It is strange, indeed, that the two most emi- 
I sent disciples of Descartes, and his contemporaries, 
} thould differ so essentially with regard to his doctrine 
y concerning ideas. 

I shall not attempt lo give the reader an account of the 
|< continuation of ibis controversy between ihose two acute 
ibilosophers, in the subsequent defences and replies : 
Kcause I have not access lo see them. After much rea- 
Elioning, and some animosity, each continued in his own 
I opinion, and left his antagonist where he found him. 
t'Malebranche's opinion of our seeing all things in <iod 
liBOon died away of itself; and Arnauld's notion of ideas 
[•'seems lo have been less regarded ihan it deserved, by 
l-the philosophers that came after him ; perhaps for this 
treason, among others, that it seemed to be in some sort 
V^ven up by himself, in his attempting lo reconcile it to 
(uie common doctrine concerning ideas.* 
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Arnauld has employed the wliole of his sixth chapter, 
to show ihat these ways of sjieaklng, common among 
philosophers, lo wil, Ikal we perceive nol things immedi- 
ately ; that it ii ikeir ideas thai are the immediate ohjeclt 
of our thoughts ; that it is in ihe idea of every Ihiiig 
that we perceive its properties, are not to be rejected, but 
ere true when rightly undersiood. He labors to reconcile 
these expressions to his ohti deQnition of ideas, by observ- 
ing, tlial every perception and every [bought is necessarily 
conscious of itself, and reflects upon itself ; and that, by 
this consciousness and. reflection, it is its own immediate 
object. Whence he infers, that the idea — that is, the 
perception — is the imniediaie object of perception.* 

(wbal by bia cliaciplei wero culled matrriai jdeiw, like the cerebral 
idcuB or DeBcarles, are out of the qiiealiim,) and no cruder upiiiioa than 
thi* bu ever aubsequenlty found ■ fooling in tay of Ibe UermBD syt- 

" [ don't know," mjt Mr. Slewan, " of anj nulbor wlio, prior to Dr. 
Raid, bos eipr^ued hliusvlf on Ibi* Bubjecl with k much juitiien and 
preciBion as Father Buffier, in tho fallowing pumigo oT hu Trtatin mt 
Firtl Tnah3{p.3ll):—-lfvia aonlino ourwltes lo what ii tntelligi- 
ble in our observation* on ideat, we will my, thny are oalbing hut mere 
RiodilicBliDna of the mind as a thinking being. Thej are i-alled idtOM 
with regnrd to the object tepreaented, and perctptiimM with rpgnd 10 
Ihe fiicull}' representing. Il i* mnnifssl ibnl our iileaa, conaidered in 
lbi> fence, are not more distinguiehed thnn tnolion ia from Ihe bodjr 
moved.' " — ElemniU, Add. tu note to Part I. Chap. IV. Sect. Ii. 

In this pusage, BulEer only repeata the doclrine of Arnauld, in Ar- 
nnuld'a own wotds. 

Dr. Tbomiu Brown, on ibe other hand, ha* endearoured lo »bnw ihni 
e (which he JdeiiliGeB with Reid'a) had been long Ihe calh- 
I, and ibat Reid, in his allack on the idaal ayilcm, only tv- 
Lad been alrcadv almoBt univorKally exploded. In th» al- 
teinpt be ia, however, singulnrly unfiirtunate; fiir, wilh the eireption 
of Croumz, all the examples lie adducea to evince the prcvalenEe of 
Amauld'a doctrine are only so many mistake*, an many iostanres, in 
fkrt, which mighl be allcgiid In confirmntion of the very opposite eon- 
olluion See Ediaiur^A HttUa, Vol. UI, pp. 131-196. — H. 

* Heid's diKonlent with Arnauld'a opinion — an opinion which ia 
ataled wilb greal perspicuity by iu author — may be used as an argu- 
ment lo flhow that hia own doclrine is, hnwerer aiuhiguoua, thai of in- 
tuilivB or immodiale perception. (See Note C.) Arnauld'a theory ia 
iden Ileal with (be finer form of representative or mediate percepUon, 
and the difficulties of ihal doctrine were not overlooked by hia great 
antagonist. Arnauld well objecled, that, when we see a horae, aceord- 
ing ID Malebrancbe, what we aes is in reality God himaelf; but Mala- 
branohe well rejoined, that, when wa see n horae, according to Ar- 
-luld, what we aee ia. in reality, only a modification oroUTSclvoa, — H. 

Cbarpenlior haa piihlislied in ilia Bibliolhique Pkitotopkiipu the met- 
i|>hyaiuul wrilinga of Arnauld, (£uvru Philoiopliiqtiti, collationiiAea aur 
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[ VI. Lei6nilr's Theory.] The nexl system concern- 
[ ing perception, of »iiich 1 shall give some account, is llie 
[ inveniion of the famous Germnn piiilosopher, Leibnitz,* 
I who, while he lived, held the first rank among ihe Ger- 
\ iDans in dl parts of philosophy, as well as in mathematics, 
I ID jurisprudence, in the knowledge of antiquities, and in 
I erery branch both of science and of Itteraiure. He was 
I liighly respected by emperors, and by many kings and 
I princes, who bestowed upon him singular marks of their 
1 esteem. He was a particular favorite of our Queen Caro- 
I line, consort of George II., with whom he continued his 
I fiorrespondence by letters after she came to the crown of 
I Britain, till his death. 

I The famous controversy between him and the British 
I niailicmaiicians, nhether lie or Sir Isaac Newton was the 
I inventor of that noble improvement in malhemalics, called 
[ by iN'ewton the J\fetkod of Fluxions, and by Leibnitz 
I Ike Differential Method, engaged the attention of the 
I mathematicians in Europe for several years. He had 
I likewise a controversy with llie learned and judicious I)r. 
I Satmiel Clarke, about several points of the Newionian 
I philosophy which be disapproved. The papers which 
I gave occasion to this controversy, with all the replies and 
I rejoinders, had the honor to be transmitted from the one 
I party lo tlie oilier through the hands of Queen Caroline, 
I ud were afterwards published. 

I His Bvithority, in all maiteis of philosophy, is still so 
I great in most parts. of Germany, that they are considered 
Wms bold spirits, and a kind of heretics, who dissent from 

Kiln meilleun teltDg. dtih: une ititruduoion par J. Simon (12mo). Ar- 
Binuld. with ihe BBsialanre iif NItatK, wan llie aullior nr La Ijtgupit, nu 

ijrt de Pmttr, of which, under the iiame of the Port-Royal Logic, llipre 
■TB bMD Mverel (sditioM in Englisb. Arnsiild aesiiicd Pascal in llio 
Hconipniilion ofieveralorihe LcUia PrveinriiUea. Hia enlite norliB fill 
llbrly-five cloKJf 'pri Died quarto vol u mm, Hia whole lire wHBcnnsiimed 
Hb ronlrDteraiBs, and diatrarled by tira peroecullons la whicli iheip cnn- 
■tnTemtw led. "Nicole, whotwroaahare in moil orhii literary labors, 
Whw waa or ■ miUer thancler than Arnaiild, lold him one daj, that bs 
V^raa weary or this Incnnni warfiirv, and wialied to real. ■ Reil ! ' aaid 
K'Amaiild ; * will rou not have ih(> whole of elEmii^ to rMt in ? ' " Bee 
KBbvIo, Did., Kn'..1nianld, JIvt. ; and Thi tUxgriqihwat i)«(iDiiflryof (lie 
fcrBoeieiy Ibr the DifTution of Umtbl KnuwWee, under hia name.— Eo. 
W ■ Gottfried Wilhelm I^ibnilx wtu born iihimzt^, July 3, 1G46, and 
\lbei ftt Uenoier, NoToaib«r 14, 1714. _ Ed. 
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bim in any thing. Christian WolfT, the most voluminous 
writer in philosophy of this age, is considered as the 
great interpreter and advocate of the Leibnitzian system, 
and reveres as an oracle whatever has dropped from the 
pen of Leibnitz. This author proposed two great works 
upon the mind. The first, which I have seen, he pub- 
lished with the title of Psychologia Empirica. The 
other was to have the title of Psychologia RationalU ; 
and to it he refers for his explication of the theory of 
Leibnitz with regard to the mind. But whether it was 
published I have not learned.* 

I must, therefore, take the short account I am to give of 
this system from the writings of Leibnitz himself, without 
the light which his interpreter, Wolff, may have thrown 
upon it. 

Leibnitz conceived the whole universe, bodies as well 
as minds, to be made up of monads, that is, simple sub- 
stances, each of which is by the Creator, in the begin- 
ning of its existence, endowed with certain active and 
perceptive powers. A monadj therefore, is an active 
substance, simple, without parts or figure, which h(U with- 
in itself the power to produce all the changes it undergoes 
from the beginning of its existence to eternity. The 
changes which the monad undergoes, of what kind soever, 
though they may seem to us the effect of causes operat- 
ing from without, yet they are only the gradual and suc- 
cessive evolutions of its own internal powers^ which would 
have produced all the same changes and motions, although 
there had been no other being in the universe. 

Every human soul is a monad joined to an organized 
body, which organized body consists of an infinite num- 
ber of monads, each having some degree of active and of 
perceptive power in itself. But the whole machine of 



* It was published in 1734. Such careless ignorance of the most 
distinsuished works on the subject of an author's speculations is pecu- 
liarly British. — H. 

Wolff, who died in 1754, was succeeded by Kant, whose Kritik 
reiner Vemunft appeared in 1781, and commenced a new philosophical 
era in Germany, correspondini^ to that which the writmgs or Reid 
commenced in Great Britain. The French Eclectics of the present day 
claim to be heirs of what is good and enduring in both of tuese move- 
ments. — Ed. 
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tlie body has a rclalion lo that monad which we call Ibt 
loul, which is, as it were, the centre of ihe wiiolc. 

As ihe universe is completely filled wiih monads, wiih- 
out any chasm or void, and thereby every body acts upon 
every oilier body, according to its vicinity or distance, 
and is mutually reacted upon by every other body, it fol- 
lows, says Leibnitz, that every monad is a kind of living 
mirror, which reflects the whole universe, according lo 
its point of view, and represents the whole more or less 
distinctly. 

I cannot imdertake to reconcile this part of the system 

'iih what was before mentioned, — lo wit, that every 

change in a monad is the evolution of its own original 

powers, and would have happened though no other sub- 

•lance bad been created. But to proceed. 

There are different orders of monads, some higher, 
•nd others lower. The higher orders he calls dominant ; 
such is the human soul. The monads that compose the 
organized bodies of men, animals, and plants, are of a 
lower order, and subservient to Ihe dominant monads. 
But every monad, of whatever order, is a complete sub- 
stance in itself, — indivisible, having no pans; indesiruci- 
ible, because, having no pans, it cannot perish by any 
kind of decomposition; it can only perish by annihilaiion, 
and we have no reason to believe that God will ever an- 
nihilate any of the beings which lie has made. 

The monads of a lower order may, by a regular evo- 
lution of their powers, rise to a higher order. They 
■tnay successively be joined lo organized bodies, of various 
'forms and different degrees of perception ; but they never 
die, nor cease lo be in some degree active and percipient. 

This philosopher makes a distinction between percep- 
tion and what he calls apperception. The first is com- 
mon to all monads, the last proper to the higiier orders, 
among which are human souls. 

By apperception he understands ilial degree of percep- 
tion which reflects, as it were, upon itself; by which we 
are conscious of our own existence, and conscious of our 
perceptions ; by which we can reflect upon ihe operations 
of our own minds, and can comprehend abstract truths. 
The mind, in many operations, tie thinks, particularly i: 
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sleep, and io many actions comm 
lias not lliLs apperceplion, altliou; 
inultiiiide of obscure and Indlsti 



s Willi ihe brules, 
, still filled wi.h a 
Id perceptions, of nliicb 
we are not conscious. 

He conceives iliai our bodies and minds are united In 
auch a manner, tbat neilber bas any physical intluence 
upon ihe other. Each performs all its operations by ils 
own internal springs and powers; yet ibe operations of 
one correspond exactly with those of the other, by a pre- 
eslabliahed harmony ; just as one clock may be so adjust- 
ed as to keep time with another, aliliough each lias its 
own moving power, and neither receives any part of its 
motion from the other. So that according to this system 
all our perceptions of external objects would be the same, 
though external things had never existed ; our perception 
of them would continue, although, by the power of God, 
they should this moment be annihilated. We do not per- 
ceive external things because they exist, but because llie 
soul was originally so constituted as to produce in itself 
all its successive changes, and all ils successive percep- 
tions, independently of the external objects. 

Every perception or apperception, every operation, in 
a word, of the soul, is a necessary consequence of the 
slate of it immediately preceding that operation ; and this 
state is the necessary consequence of the state preceding 
it ; and so backwards, until you come to its first forma- 
tion and constitution, which produces successively, and 
by ntcessary consequence, all ils successive stales to the 
end of its existence : so that in this respect the soul, and 
every monad, may be compared to a watch wound up, 
which, having the spring of its motion in itself, by the 
gradual evolution of ils own spring produces all the suc- 
cessive motions we observe in it. 

In ibis account of Leibnitz's system concerning monads, 
and the preesiablished harmony, I have kepi as nearly as 
I could to his own expressions, in his J\\w SysUm of the 
J^ature and Commnnicalion of Substances, and of Ike 
Union of Soul and Body ; and in the several illustrations 
of thai new system which he afterwards published ; and 
in his Principles of J^alure and Grace founded in Rea- 
ton.. I shall now make a few remarks upon this system. 
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To pass over the irrtnalibU necetsily of all homan 
ms, which makes a part of lliia sysiem, and ivltich 
Drill be considered in another place, 1 observe first, iliat 
e dislinclion made btlueen perception and apperception 
U obfcvre and unpliiloaopkical. As far as we can dis- 
tover, every operaiion of our mind is attended wiih con- 
MCiousness, and particutiirly that which we call the per- 
ieeptinn of external objects ; and to sjieak of a perception 
liich we are not conscious, is to speak \\'iiLout any 
IDeaning. 

As consciousness is the only power by which we dis- 
ern the operations of our own minds, or can form any 
Cotton of them, an operation of mind of wliich we are 
3B0I conscious is we know nol what ; and to call such an 
operation by ihe name of perception is an abuse of lan- 
guage. No man can perceive an object, wilhoul being 
(lonscious that he perceives it. No man can think, with- 
out being conscious that he thinks. What men are not 
conscious of cannot, therefore, without impropriety, be 
Ipalled either perception or thought of any kind. And if 
we will suppose operalions of mind, of which we are not 
conscious, and give a name lo such creatures of our 
iraaginntion, that name must signify what we know nothing 

»bout." 

2. To suppose bodies organized or unorganized to be 
tnade up of indivisible monads which have no parts, i* 
tonlrary to all that ree knoie of body- It is essential to a 
body to have parts ; and every part of a body is a body, 
and has parts also. No number of parts, without exten- 

or jigfiTe, nol even an infinite nuniher, if we may use 
Aat eiipression, can, by being put ingeiher, make a whole 
flin has extension and figure, which all bodies have. 

3. It is contrary lo all that we know of bodies to 
■•Cribe to the monads, of which they are supposed to be 
compounded, perception and active force. If a philoso- 



mliniiB nF iniiid, wlilcli, thorigli out of cnnsciouBiiciK, n;anire»t 
(bail- Hiiitunre in llieic cfTecta, IH objectionable-, llie dwlrioe ilwlf ii 
— ulv true, but of rlie T«rj higheat imporwnoo in pBycholog]', 

gb il hu neror^el been upprefriBied, or oven undentuod, by uiy 
Wfitar 010 pbilocopby in ihU iiland. — H. 
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pher tliiciks proper to say, thai a clod of earth both per- 
ceives and lias active force, let liim bring his proofs. But 
he ought not to expect iliat men who have undcraianding 
will so far give it tip as to receive without proof wlialever 
his Imagiimlion may suggest. 

4. This system overturns all authority of our sentti, 
and leaves not the least ground to btlitve tlit existence of 
the objrcls of sense, or the existence of any thing lehtck 
depends upon the authority of our senses ; for our percep- 
tion of objects, according to this system, has no depen- 
dence upoa any thing external, and would be the same as 
it is, supposing external objects had never existed, or that 
they were from this moment annihilated. Jt is remark- 
able ihal Leibnitz's system, that of Malebranche, and tlie 
common system of ideas, or images of external objects 
in the mind, do ail agree in overturning all the authority 
of our senses ; and iliis one Ihiiig, as long as men retain 
their senses, will always make all these systems truly 
ridiculous. 

5. The last observation I shall make upon this system, 
which indeed is equally a|)|)licable to all the systems of 
perception I have mentioned, is, timt t( ii all hypothesisy 
made up of conjectures and suppositions, leiV/tout proof. 
The Peripatetics supposed sensible species to be sent 
forih by the objects of sense. The n>oderns suppose 
ideas in the brain, or in the mind. Malebranche sup- 

Eosed, that we perceive lite ideas of the Divine mind. 
.eibnilz supposed monads and a prtcstabllshed harmony ; 
and these monads being creatures of his own making, he 
is at liberty to give them what properties and powers his 
fancy may snggesi,* Such suppositions, while there is 
no proof of ibem offered, are nothing but the fictions of 
human fancy ; and if ibey were true, would solve no 
dilGculiy, bul raise many new ones. Il is therefore more 
agreeable to good sense, and to sound philosophy, to rest 
satisfied with what our consciousness and attentive reflec- 
tion discover to us of the nature of perception, than, by 
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llinvenling hypotheses, to attempt to explain things which 
l.«re above ilie reach of human understanding.' 

VH. Locke'' s Theory. 1 The repuIalioD which Locke's 
Etsay concerning Human Undemanding bad at iiome 
from the beginning, and wliicb it has gradually acquired 
abroad, is a sufficient testimony of its tnerit.f There is 
perhaps do book of the meiapbysicDl kind that has been 
80 generally read by those who understand the language, 
or that is more adapted to teach men to think with precis- 
ion,! ^"*^ "^ inspire thetn with that candor and love of 
truth, which ts the genuine spirll of philosophy. He gave, 
I believe, the first example in the English language of 
writing on such abstract subjects with a remarkable de- 
gree of simplicity and perspicuity ; and in this he has 
been happily imitated by others that came after liim. No 
author has more successfully pointed out the danger of am- 
biguous words, and the importance of having dlsiinct and 

* Corf. Guil. LeibaiHi Opera PhilompHiea qua extant Laiina Galliea 
I GarmdnJM omnia, edited by Erdmiinn (rovnl Std, Berlin, IMO), ia 
mtu beal edition of Leibnitz's melnpbjsjcsl nViLinn. Mnil or Itiem are 
(■bo included in lEuvrti d» Ldlmit:, pubJiilied, nilli an introduction, bv 
LK. JDcqueB(2Tol9., 13nio, Psrii, ieJ2J. The beit life of ihii philoso- 

■ sher i*m German, — Con/Hui (fi/A*/™ FrahtTT Tm IMbniti. Eine Bi- 
^-rrajikit, tm Dr. G. E. GuArauer (2 vol*., L3nio, Brealau, 1842), A 

Jk in English on the basis of ihii nark, but much ibridged, hai been 
rptibliahfd by John H. Itlscliie (tSnio, Boston, 1845). For an eiposi- 
■%>n orfais aj-slem, ees FeuorbBcli, DariHtUuvg md Kritik in Lfibniizi- 
\,tkeii Pkilaiopkie; Buhlo, HatotTB dt la PliUuiiiphit Moderne, Toroe IV. 
BiChnp. in. j Btograplut t/iurmaUc, Art. Leilinili; Stewarl'a Ditierlation, 
tpartll. Sect. if. 

■ Tbe«»lie«of Leibnilirepoae under the eourlchurchofHanover, with 
& so other inscription to mark llie apoc than these two words : — Ossi 
['^■iBiiTii. But, as Mr. Slunrl nliserves, " llio heat cinge of Leibnitz ia 
Vfhrniabed bj the lilerar]' historjof the eighteenth century. Whoever 

I kkes ihe pains lo compare it with his worlis, and with bis epistolary 
E vorrespondeuce, will 6nd reaaon to doubt, wJietber, si Ihe singular era 
f ttrhen lie appeared, he could have more accelerated ihe advancetuent 
ftf knowledge by Ihe concentration of hii studlEa, than he has actually 
done by llie univcrspllly of hla aims; and whether he does not nfTord 
Otio of the few instances to which ihe worda of the poet may lilorally 
bo applied : — 

1 non . 1, BMM . = m nw. _^^ 

I John Locke was bom at Wrington, nenr Rrislol, Angnst 29, 1632, 

■ ■nd dl«<t ■( ihe house of liii' friend. Sir Francis Mosham, at Oalea, in 
K Essex, OgIoIh9[ !28, 171)4, where he had passed the loal Iweire jeurs of 
■■teilife. — En. 

t TopiaiM Locke torprtarum is rather loo much. — H. 
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determinate notions in judging and reasoning. His obser- 
vations on llie various powers of (lie liuman underslaiid- 
ing, on llie use and abuse of words, and on (he e.tlenl and 
limits of human knowledge, are drawn from attentive re- 
flection on the operations of his own mind, tlie true source 
of all real knowledge on these subjects, and show an un- 
common degree of penetration and judgment. But he 
I needs no panegyric of mine; and I mention these things 
only that, when 1 have occasion to dilTer from him, I may 
not be thought insensible of the merit of an author whom 
1 highly respect, and to whom I owe my firac lights in 
those studies, as well as my attachment to them.* 

He sets out in his essay with a full conviction, common 
tn him with other philosophers, that ideas in the mind are 
the objects of all our thoughts in every operation of the 
understanding. This leads him to use the word idea] so 
very frequently, beyond what was usual in the English 
language, that he thought it necessary in his introduction 
lo make this apology: — " It being that term," says he, 
" which, I think, serves best to stand for whatsoever is 
the object of the understanding, when a man thinks, I 
have used it to express whatever is meant by phanlatm, 
notion, species, or whatever it is which the mind can be 
employed about in thinking; and I could not avoid fre- 
(luenliy using it. I presume it will be granted me, that 
there are such ideas in men's minds; every man is con- 
scioiK of them in himself, and men's words and actions 
will satisfy him that they are in oiliers." 

Speaking of the reality of our knowledge, he says, " It 
is evident the mind fmotas not things immtdialely, but only 
by the intervention of the ideas it lias of them. Our know l- 
edge, therefore, is real, only so far as there is a conformity 
between our ideas and the reality of things. But wliat 
shall be here the criterion P How shall the inind, when it 

Jamoa Mncklnlosli hai sBJcl: — "Tlie TraUUt on lie Laa 0/ 
War an4 Fcaie, tjjB Esaai/ cnnctnting Human UndcTttaHdiHg, tlie Sfint 
' /Law, and Ihe iH^iry into Iht Caiaa of iJit Ifiialtk 0/ Jfationii, tie ibv 
narks which linve moit directly influencud tlie geiioral onialon of 
Europe during tlia tut Iwd oanlurieg." — fldinburgh Retaein, Vol. 
aXXVI. p. MO. TliK Euay amccnting Human Uadtrttimdins via 
frsi primed io IGOO. — En. 

' t l.oeke may Ue anid la have firal nnturalized llie nurd in Engliah 
■biloaopliical langunge, in lU Corleiian exIenBion. — H. 
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perceives nothing bul its own ideas, linow lliat lliey agree 
wiih (hmgs ibemselvcs? This, ihough r( seems do[ to 
warn difficulty, yei I think there be two sorts of ideas that 
we may be assured agree with things." 

We see that Mr. Locke was aware, no less than Des- 
cartes, thai the doclrioe of ideas made Tl necessary, aud 
at llie same lime diflicult, lo prove the existence of a ma- 
terial teorld without us; because tiie mind, according to 
that doctrine, perceives nothing but a world of ideas in 
itself. Not otdy Descartes, but Blalcbranche and Ar- 
nauld, had perceived this dtlGcully, and attempted lo re- 
move it with little success. Mr. Locke attempts the 
same ihing; but his arguments are feeble. He even 
seems to be conscious of this: for he concludes his rea- 
soning (viih this observation, — " That we have evidence 
sulllcient to direct us in attaining the good and avoiding 
llie evil caused by external objects, and that this is llie 
important concern we have in being made acquainted 
with thero." This, indeed, rs saying no more than will be 
granted by those who deny the existence of a material 
world, 

As there is no material difference between Locke and 
Descartes with regard to the perception of objects by 
the senses, there is the less occasion, in this place, to take 
notice of all their differences in other points. They dif- 
fered about the origin of our ideas. Descartes thought 
some of Ihem were tnnnie :" the other maintained, that 
there are no innate ideas, and thai iliey are all derived 
from two sources, — to wil, sensalion and rtJhcHon ; 
meaning by sensation, the operations of our external 
senses; and by reflection, that aileniion which we are ca- 
pable of giving to the operations of our own minds. t 

'The doclrineorDvararlea, inrelalion lo iniiBtt '•deai,\\as\iecDytij 
^pDcrally nuBuadeTDtood; and by no ono mure Ibnn by Lockg. What 
II really aniDUnled to i< clearlr alated in liii itriclures on [lie Proyriim 
orRegiOB. Justice has lallerly lieen done him, among otben, by Mr. 
Slevrarl, in hi* DUtrrtalion, and by M. Laromigiiiere, ID his Cmat. S«e 
■Uo llio old controveray of De Vries with Roell on this point— H. 

I That Locke did nol (ai even Air. Stevrarl lUplMees) iulruJiice rtfltc- 

tim, either nune or thing, into the philosophy of mitid, neu Nnle I. 

Nor WM he even the firsl explicill]' 10 cnumrisW tarn and rrfiiclim la 

llie Iwa eonrcei of our knowFcdn ; Tor I oan bIiow Uim ttiie Jijiil been 

I done in a Tar more pfailoBophicilT manner by >ome of the gi;li ' 
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They differed with regard to tlie essence bolh of mai- 
ler and of mind: ihe British philosopher holding, iliai the 
real essence of boib is beyond ilie reach of human knowl- 
edge; ibe other conceiving, that the very essence of 
mind consists in thought, and ihat of matter in extension, 
by which he made matter and space not lo differ in real- 
ity, and no part of space to be void of matter. 

Mr. Locke explained, more distinctly than had been 
done before, the operations of the mind 'in classing the 
rarious objects of thought, and reducing them to genera 
and specie!. He whs the first, I think, who distinguish- 
ed in substances what he calls the nominal essence, which 
is only the notion we form of a genus or species, and 
which we express by a definition, from the real essence 
or internal constitution of the thing, which makes it to be 
what it is.* Without this distinction, the subtile disputes 
which tortured the schoolmen for so many ages, in the 
controversy between the nominalists and realists, could 
never be brought to an issue. He shows distinctly how 
we form abstract and general notions, and the use and ne- 
cessity of them in reasoning. And as (according to the 
received principles of philosophers) every notion of our 
mind must have for its object an Idea in the mind itself, he 
thinks that we form abstract ideas by leaving out of the 
idea of an individual every thing wherein it differs from 
other individuals of the same species or genus; and that 
this power of forming abstract ideas is that which chiefly 
distinguishes us from brute animals, In whom he could sea 
no evidence of any abstract ideas. 

Since the time of Descartes, philosophers have dif- 
fered much with regard to the share they ascribe to the 
mind itself in the fabrication of those representative beings 
called ideas, and the manner in which this work is car- 
ried on. 

Of the authors I have met with, Dr. Robert Hook is 
the most explicit. He was one of the most ingenious and 
active members of the Royal Society of London at its 



ih them not being merely, as wiih Locke, 
It, empirifiU, OT tt potlerieri knovii\ 
IcinealMithi 



bj wliich 
a priori ougniliuiis which the intrllect it- 



* Locka liu no origimlity in thii reipect. - 
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first instJIulion; aod frequently read lectures to the Soci- 
ety, wbich were published among his poslliumous works. 
Id his LtctuTts vpon Light, ^ 7, he makes ideas lo be 
m:ilerial substances; and iliinks that the brain is fumisbed 
wiih a proper kind of mailer for fabricating the ideas of 
each sense. The ideas of sight, he thinks, are formed of 
a kind of matter resembling the Bononian stone, or some 
kind of phosphorus; that ihe ideas of sound are farmed of 
some matter resembling tbe chords or glasses which take 
a sound from the vibrations of the air; and so of the rest. 

The soul, be thinks, may fabricate some hundreds of 
those ideas in a day; and that, as they are formed, they 
are pushed farther off from the centre of the brain, where 
the soul resides, By this means, they make a continued 
chain of ideas, coiled up in the brain, the first end of 
which is farthest removed from the centre or seat of tlie 
soul; and the other end is always at the centre, being the 
last idea formed, which is always present the moment 
when considered: and therefore, according as there is a 
greater number of ideas between tbe present sensation or 
ibowghl in the centre and any olber, the soul is apprehen- 
sive of a larger portion of time interposed. 

Mr. Locke has not entered into so minute a detail of 
this manufacture of ideas; but he ascribes to the mind a 
very considerable hand in forming its own ideas. With 
regard to our sensations, the mind is passive, " ibey being 
produced in us only by different degrees and modes of 
motion in our animal spirits, variously agitated by exier- 
Dal objects." These, however, cease to be, as soon as 
they cease to be perceived; but, by tbe faculties of mem- 
ory and imagination, " the mind has an ability, when it 
wills, to revive them again, and, as it were, to paint ihem 
anew upon itself, though some with more, some with less 
difliculiy." 

As 10 the ideas of reflection, he ascribes tliem to no 
other cause but to that attention which the mind is capa- 
ble of giving to its own operations: these, therefore, are 
formed by the mind iiself. He ascribes likewise to the 
mind [he power of compounding its simple ideas into 
complex ones of various forms; of repeating them, and 
adding the repetitions together; of dividing and classing 
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them; ofcoroparing them, and, from that comparison, of 
forming the ideas of their relation: nay, of forming a gen- 
eral idea of a species or genus, by taking from the idea of 
an individual every thing by which it is distinguished from 
other individuals of the kind, till at last it becomes an ab- 
stract general idea, common to all the individuals of the 
kind. 

The ideas we have of the various qualities of bodies 
are not all, as Mr. Locke thinks, of the same kind. Some 
of them are images or resemblances of what is really in 
the body; others are not. There are certain qualities 
inseparable from matter; such as extension, solidity, fig- 
ure, mobility. Our ideas of these are real resemblances 
of the qualities in the body ; and these he calls primary 
qualities: but color, sound, taste, smell, heat, and cold he 
calls secondary qualities^ and thinks that they are only pow- 
ers in bodies of producing certain sensations in us; which 
sensations have nothing resembling them^ though they are 
commonly thought to be exact resemblances of something 
in the body.* ** Thus," says he, *' the ideas of heat or 
light, which we receive, by our eye or touch, from the 
sun, are commonly thought real qualities existing in the 
sun, and something more than mere powers in it." 

Perhaps it was unfortunate for Mr. Locke that he 
used the word idea so very frequently, as to make it very 
difficult to give the attention necessary to put it always to 
the same meaning. And it appears evident, that, in many 
places, he means nothing more by it than the notion or 
conception we have of any object of thought; that is, the 
act of the mind in conceiving it, and not the object con- 
ceived. f 

* Locke only gave a new meaning to old temiB. The first and seamd^ 
or the primary and secondary qualities of Aristotle, denoted a distinc- 
tion similar to, but not identical with, that in question. Locke distin- 
guished nothing which had not been more precisely discriminated by 
Aristotle and the Cartesians. — H. 

t When we contemplate a triangle, we may consider it either as a 
complement of three sides or of three angles ; not that the three sides 
and the three angles are possible except through each other, but because 
we may in thought view the figure — aua triangle, in reality one and 
indivisible — in different relations. In like manner, we may consider a 
representative act of knowledge in two relations, — 1st, as an act repre- 
•entative of something, and, So, as an act cognitive of that representation, 
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In explaining lliis word, he says ihal he uses ii for 
l^faalever is meant by phantasm, notion, species. Here 
I sre ihree synonytnes lo the word idea. The first and last 
iHre Tery proper lo express the philosophical meaning of 
Fdie word, being terms of art in the Perlpateiic philosophy, 
JMDd signifying images of esternal things in ibe mind, 
l-vbich, according to that philosophy, are objects of 
Itilought. But the word notion is a word in common 
^■nguagc, whose meaning agrees exactly with the popular 
leaning of ibe tvord iden, but not wiib the philosophical. 

When these two diD'erent meanings of the word idea 
I tre confounded in a studied explication of it, there is litile 
EieasoQ to expect that they should be carefully disilnguish- 
|<«) ID ihe frequent use of it. There are many passages in 
l-tbe essay, in which, to make them intelligible, the word 
Kiiiea must be taken in one of those senses, and many 
Kotliers, in which it must be taken in the other. It seems 
I probable, that the author, not attending to tliis ambiguity 
I of the word, used it in the one sense or the other, as the 
■ifubjecl-matter required; and [he far greater part of his 
|iteaders have done the same. 

There is a third sense in which he uses the word not 
imfrequently, lo signify o67«cfs o/(/iou^/ii that are not in 
I tbe mind, bul external. Of this lie seems lo be sensible, 
where makes an apology fnr it. When be af- 
■ firms, as he does in innumerable places, that all human 

n Iruih, Uieae nre both orlj- one inJiviaibla eai!r|j',- 

iaa ontj eiislioK ns known, Uie cognilion bemg onlj , 

■ repreaentaCioD. Thus, e. g., in tlie iiniup nfiiion of n Cenlaur, 



intj eiisliog ns known, Uie cognilion being only pos- 

,._ ^. __enta[ioD. Thus, e.g., in tlie iiniw ""lioii »f & Ce ~ 

|« Ccnliur reproenled a the Cenlaur known, (he Cenuur hnc 



le CentMrrepresenled, ll is one net under I'. , 

-m to [|» subject knowtDg, ^ s relation lo the object represented. But 
a ooenkite act conBidered in iheie seteral relations we may give 
tiler dilTerent names, or we may uonruund ihem under one, or we 
ijr do liolh : and Ibis ie aeluatly done; some words eipreuing only 
' letatioa, otben both oreilber, nnd olliera properly one, bul Kbii- 
' -'» ibe other. Thus iilta properly denotes an net of Ibouglil 
' " relation lo aa eilemnl sometljina beyond Ilic iptieie of 

, — a Ttpramlotion ; bul some philoao pliers, as Loehe, 

It t» comprehend Ibe thought also, viewed as coguiuve of (hia 
nlalion. Asnin, ptrcfplioii, netien, conceptum, 4-e., {tanapt js, 
Kcnibrlunalel]', obsolele,) coniprohend both, or msy he used lo donole 
"''" er of Ihe relalioiis ; nnd it is only liy the conleil llint we can ever 
jcly discover in wliicli appltcalion ihey are intended. This is un- 
— Mj but so it is. — B. 
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knowledge consists in the perception of the agreement or 
disagreement of our ideas, it is impossible to put a mean- 
ing upon this, consistent with his principles, unless he 
means by ideas every object of human thought, whether 
mediate or immediate; every thing, in a word, that can be 
signi6ed by the subject or by the predicate of a propo- 
sition. 

Thus we see that the word idea has three different 
meanings in the essay; and the author seems to have used 
it sometimes in one, sometimes in another, without being 
aware of any change in the meaning. The reader slides 
easily into the same fallacy, that meaning occurring most 
readily to his mind which gives the best sense to what he 
reads. I have met with persons professing no slight ac- 
quaintance with the Essay concerning Human Under- 
standingj who maintained that the word trfca, wherever it 
occurs, means nothing more than thought; and that where 
be speaks of ideas as images in the mind, and as objects 
of thought, he is not to be understood as speaking prop- 
erly, but Bguratively or analogically: and, indeed, I appre- 
hend that it would be no small advantage to many pas- 
sages in the book, if they could admit of this interpre- 
tation. 

It is not the fault of this philosopher alone to have 
given too little attention to the distinction between the 
operations of the mind, and the objects of those opera- 
tions. Although this distinction be familiar to the vulgar, 
and found in the structure of all languages, philosophers, 
when they speak of ideas, often confound the two togeth- 
er; and their theory concerning ideas has led them to do 
so; for ideas being supposed to be a shadowy kind of be- 
ings, intermediate between the thought and the object of 
thought, sometimes seem to coalesce with the thought, 
sometimes with the object of thought, and sometimes to 
have a distinct existence of their own. 

The same philosophical theory of ideas has led philos- 
ophers to confound the difierent operations of the under- 
standing, and to call them all by the name of perception.* 

* No more than bv calling them all by the name of cognitions, or acts 
of consciousness. There was no reason, either from etymology or 
usage, why perception should not signify the energy of immediately ap- 
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I! ■ 
Mr. Locke, though not free from Uiis fault, is not so often 
^argeable with it as some who came after him. The 
irulgar give the name of perception to that immediate 
koowledge of external objects which we have by our ex- 
ternal senses. This is its proper meaning in our lan- 
guage, though sometimes it may be applied |o other things 
metnphorically or analogically. When 1 ihink of any 
j^dung that does not exist, as of the republic of Oceana, 1 
B'4o not perceive it; I only concern or imagine it." When 
H 1 tliink of what happened to nie yRslerdsy, I do not per- 
Hm(V(, but rtmcviber it. When 1 am pained with the 
Hnut, it is not proper to say 1 perceive ihe pain ; I feel 
Kit, or am conscious of it.f It is not an object of percep- 
H<tiDn, but of sensation and of consciousness. So far, the 
V^Mgar distinguish very properly the dilferent operations of 
B'i^ mind, and never confound the names of things so dif- 
K'lirent in iheir nature. But the theory of ideas leads phi- 
^ploBophers to conceive all those operations to be of one 
H^oature, and to give ihcm one name. They are all, ac- 
B'Corchng to that theory, the perception of ideas in the 
" mind. Perceiving, remembering, imagining, being con- 
scions, are all perceiving ideas in the mind, and are called 
perceptions. Hence it is that philosophers speak of the 
perceptions of memory and the perceptions of imagina- 
f Son. They make sensation lo be a perception; and 
^K#rery thing we perceive by our senses, to be an idea of 
HiMosaiion. Sometimes they say, that they are conscious 

ilil Rcid limilod t!ie nord to our appro 

'.H ejltmal Korld, il wna, in fact, emplnyei) liy philcwiplieni 

mt to aa act of cooKlaucnem. Wc were in need of a word 

lur laitiiire cogniliont u dislinel Irotn our tniiliie feelaiBty 

n temBtian invnlvisd bolli,] and ihcrefiire Keid'B rpBlriction 

M bs adopMd; but his critiriim of nlher plii1o>oi)here for llirir 

ill«ip1.>TmeDt ofihe term in a wider meaning a wholly groundlc». — U. 

* \i\A nYiy ? Simpl; becaute we do nut, by Buch an sol, Unate or 

tfptrktnd auch an nlyecllo ox*»l, which is wliut prretplioiitiii ils wiripi 

BCff nUlion, WDB used lo denoto ; ve mmty nprrsent ihe objecl. We 

could say, howeter, ihat v/eptTctivid (as we could lay that wo worn 

'— * oj) ihe republic of Oceana, u itnagiacd by lu-, «/l«r Harring- 
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le tlio lecltne ofpaia, ihougli only poselblo through 
-' •—•alfdgt. But il could •■ — ' 
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of ihe ideas in their own minds ; someiimes, tl)at tliej' per- 
ceive ibeni. 

However improbable it may appear ihat philosophers, 
who have taken pains to study the operations of their own 
minds, should express ihein less properly and less dis- 
linclly than the vulgar, it seems really to be the case; and 
the only account that can be given of this strange phe- 
nomenon I take to be this: that the vulgar seek no theory 
to account for the operations of their minds; ihey know 
that ihey see, and hear, and remember, and imagine; and 
those who think distinctly will express these operations 
distinctly, as their consciousness represents them to the 
mind. But philosophers think ihey ought to know, not 
only that there are such operations, but liow they are per- 
formed; how they see, and hear, and remember, and 
imagine; and, having invented a liieory to explain these 
operations, by ideas or images in the mind, they suit their 
expressions lo their theory; and, as a false comment 
throws a cloud upon the text, so a false theory darkens 
the phenomena which it attempts to explain-* 

Vlir. Btrktley^a Theory.'] George Berkeley,! after- 
wards Bishop of Cloyne, published his J'/'eie Theory oj 
Vmon, in 1709; his Trtaixst concemmg Ihe Principles of 

' An BUlhenlic nnd amplo, bul ill-digeslpd and udnaliarnclDTj Lift of 
John Loekt, teilh EtItbcIi from kit Corrtsjinniltiier, Jottmalt, *nd Cum- 
monplaca Booki, whs publislied bj Lord King (^d ed., 2 Tola., 8to, 
l,oiijDn, laW). The heal and moat complcle edition of hit works it 
tlml in 10 vols., Svo, London, 1B01, and again in 1610. The criliciims 
nnd polsmica to which liis writingB have gjyen rise Bre innumerable, of. 
wbicli Ihe lbIlowing«iBy he reliitnid to aa boing iniong Ibe mml recent 
and remarkable : — De MaiatTe, f>u Sairia de Sttial-Fiilertbintrge,S\x- 
itma Enlretien. Cousin, Hiataire de la Phitotophii iu XVIIP Siidt, 
TomeH.i oflbu wo havean Engliab Iranalalion b? Prareiwr HeniV, 
Elentents of Ftydmlogy : includtd in a Critical ExamimitiBn of Loelin 
Eiiaij on the Htinu* Undtrtlan.H«e {M ed , ]8bio. New Torit, 1M2). 
Tennemann'a Mk. nhtr dot Enpirirmus in der FMIeiophie, votiaelich 
den Lottitclini, inaerled in ihe third rolumo or hia Ger|nan tninalatina 

' • ■ -'h Eaaor- llallam'B Uu.ralure of Europe, froui 1650 Ic 

"■- ■ ■ -'^-/ Spec 



Chap. in. Morell's Hill, and Cril. ViriP of Speevlntim Fhilomphy, 
" ' ' "'mp.I. Sect. 11. CoRipare what Slewarl >ays of Locke, in the 
Pkiloiopkical £iM«>, with wliat he aajg ot bim in hia Dit- 



. , nty of Kilkenny, March la, 16^4, and 

died at OiTord, January 14, 175J, whilher he hnd repaired a lew 
monlba befbre lo auperintend tbe nlitaatioii of one of hia eon*, — Ed. 
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^^Buman Knowledge, in 1710; and his Dialogues beluttn 
^f By Ins and Phthnoue^ m 1713; being ihen a Fellow of 
^T'rinity College, Dublin. He is acknowletlged univer- 
sally to have great merit, as an excellent writer, end a 
very acule and clear reasoner on the most abstract sub- 
jects, not to speak of his virtues as a man, which were 
very conspicuous; yet ihe doctrine chiefly held forth in 
the treatises above mentioned, especially in the two last, 
has generally been thought so very absurd, that few can 
be brought lo think either that he believed it himself, 
or that he seriously meant to persuade others of its 
truth. 

He maintains, and thinks he has demonstrated, by a 
variety of arguments, grounded on principles of philos- 
ophy universally received, that there is no such thing as 
matter in ihe universe; lliot sun and moon, earth and sea, 
our own bodies, and those of our friends, are nothing but 
ideas in the minds of those who think of them, and that 
they have no existence when ihey are not the objects of 
thought; that all that is in the universe may be reduced to 
two categories, — to wit, minds, and ideas in llit mind. 

But however absurd this doctrine might appear to the 
unlearned, who consider ihe existence of the objects of 
sense as the most evident of all truths, and what no man 
in his senses can doubl, the philosophers, who lind been 
accustomed lo consider ideas as ibe immediate objects of 
all thought, had no title to view this doctrine of Berkeley 
in so unfavorable a light. 

They were taught by Descartes, and by all that came 
after him, that the existence of the objects of sense is not 
self-evident, but requires to be proved by areiumenis; and 
although Descartes, and many others, had labored lo 
find arguments for this purpose, there did not appear lo be 
that force and clearness in them which might have been 
expected in a matter of such importance. Mr. Norris 
had declared, that, after all the arguments that had been 
offered, the existence of an external world is only prob- 
able, but by no means certain. IMalebrancIre thought it 
rested upon ihe authority of revelation, and that ihe argu- 
menls drawn from reason were not perfectly conclusive. 
Others thought, that ibo argument from revelation was a 
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mere sophism, because rovelaiion comes to us by our 
senses, and must resl upon iheir aiiihority. ' 

Thus we see that llie new jjhilosophy had been making 
gradual approaciies towards Berkeley's opinion; and, 
wlialever others might do, ilie philosophers had no liile lo 
look upon it as absurd, or unwurlhy of a fair exaininaiion. 
Several authors attempted to ausiver his arguments, but 
with little success, and others acknowledged thai they 
could neither answer iht^rn nor assent lo ihem. It is 
probable llie Bishop made but few converts lo his doctrine; 
but it is certain he made some; and that be himself con- 
tinued, to theend of his life, firmly persuaded, not only of 
its truth, but of ils great imporlance for the improvement 
of human knowledge, and especially for the defence of re- 
ligion. Dial. Pre/. " If the principles which I here en- 
deavour to propagate are admiued for true, the conse- 
quences which i think evidently flow from ibcnce are, 
that atheism and skepticism will be utterly destroyed, 
many intricate points made plain, great difbciillies solved, 
several useless parts of science retrenched, speculation 
referred lo practice, and men reduced from paradoxes lo 
common sense," 

In the Theory of Vision he goes no farther than to as- 
sert, that the objects of sight are nothing but ideas in the 
mind, granting, or at least not denying, that there is a 
tangible world, which is really external, and which exists 
whether we perceive it or not. Whether the reason of 
this was, that his system had not, ai that lime, wholly 
opened to his own mind, or whether be thought it pru- 
dent to let it enter into the minds of his readers by de- 
grees, I cannot say. I tliink he insiniiates the last as the 
reason in the Prtnciphs of Human Knoaltdge, 

The Theory of Viaion, however, taken by itself, and 
without relation to the main branch of his system, contains 
very important discoveries, and marks of great genius. 
He distinguishes, more accurately than any that went be- 
fore him, between the immediate objects of sight, and 
those of the other senses which are early associated with 
ihem: he shows, that distance, of itself, and immediately, 
is not seen; but that we learn to judge of ii by certain 
sensations and perceptions which are connected with it. 
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This is a very important observalion; and I believe was 
firsi made by iliia author," It gives much new light lo 
the operations of our senses, and serves In account for 
iny phenomena in optics, of wiiich the greatest adepts 
tliai science had always either given a false account, or 
tcknowledged tliat they could give none at all. 

We may observe by the way, ihal the ingenious author 
■ems not to have ailetided to a distinction by which his 
eneral assertion ought to have been limited. It is true 
lat the distance of an object from the eye is not immedi- 
ately seen ; but there is a certain kind of distance of one 
•bject from another which we see immediately. The 
author acknowledges thai there are a visible extension and 
?isible figures, which are proper objects of sight ; there 
must therefore be a visible distance. Astronomers call 
It ungular distance ; and although they measure it by the 
angle which is made hy two lines drawn from the eye lo 
die two distant objects, yet it is immediately perceived hy 
(right, even by those who never thought of that angle. 

He led the way in showing how we learn to perceive 
die distance of an object from the eye, though this specu- 
ktion was carried farther hy others who came after him. 
■He made the distinction between that extension and figure 
which we perceive by sight only, and that which we per- 
ceive by touch ; calling the first visible, ibe last, tangible 
•Xtension and figure. He showed, likewise, that tangible 
extension, and not visible, is the object of geometry, 
■llhough mathematicians commonly use visible diagrams 
n their demonstrations.! 

The notion of extension and 6gure which we gel from 
IBghi only, and that which we get from touch, have been 
•o constantly conjoined from our infancy in alt the judg- 
Benls we form of the objects of sense, that it required 
peat abilities to distinguish them accurately, and to assign 
Id each sense what truly belongs to it; '^so difficult a 
ihing it is," as Berkeley justly observes, " to dissolve a 
lion ao early begun, and confirmed by so long a habit." 



I Properly ■poaking, it is nsither tangible nor \ 
• the object of geometry, liul inttUigiEit, purt, 
tot of tlii* diilinction mnrs hereafter. — U. 
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This point he has labored, tlirough ihe whole of the essay 
on vision, with that uncommon penetration and judgment 
which he possessed, and with as great success as couid 
be expected in a first alteinpt upon so abstruse a sub- 
ject. 

In the new philosophy, the pillars by which the exist- 
ence of a material world was supported were so feeble, 
that it did not require the force of a Samson to bring 
them down ; and in this we have not so much reason to 
admire the strength of Berkeley's genius, as his boldness 
in publishing to the world an opinion, which ilie unlearned 
would be apt to interpret as ibe sign of a crazy intellect. 
A man who was (irmly persuaded of ibe doctrine univer- 
sally received by philosophers concerning ideas, if he 
could but take courage to call in question the existence of 
a material world, would easily find unanswerable argu- 
ments in that docirine. " Some truths there are," says 
Berkeley, " so near and obvious to the mind, ibat a man 
need only open his eyes to see tbem. Such, "he adds, 
" I take this important one to be, liiat all the choir of 
heaveo, and furniture of the earth ^in a word, all those 
bodies which compose the mighty frame of the world ; 
have not any subsistence without a mind." — Princ, Sect. 
VI. 

The principle from which this important conclusion is 
Principles of Knouleilge as evident ; and, indeed, it bad 
obviously deduced, is laid down in the first sentence of his 
always been acknowledged by philosophers. " It is evi- 
dent," says he, " to any one who takes a survey of the 
objects of human knowledge, that they are either ideas 
aciually imprinted on the senses, or else such as are per- 
ceived, by attending to the passions and operations of the 
mind ; or, lastly, ideas formed by help of memory and 
imagination, either compounding, dividing, or barely rep> 
resenting those originally perceived in the foresaid ways." 

This is the foundation on which the whole system 
rests. If this be true, then, indeed, the existence of a 
material world must be a dream that has imposed upon all 
mankind from ibe beginning of Ihe world. 

The foundation on which such a fabric rests ought to 
be very solid, and well established ; yet Berkeley says 
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nothing more foritlhan iliai " it is evident." If lie means 
thai it is self-tvidetit, Xh\s, indeed, might be a gooti reason 
for not odering any direct argument in proof of it. But 
1 apprehend this cannot justly be said. Self-evident 
propositions are those which appear evident to every man 
of sound understanding, who apprehends tiie meanijig of 
them distinctly, and attends to iliem niihout prejudice. 
Can ihia be said of this proposition, that all (ho objects 
of our knowledge are ideas in our oun minds ? * I be- 
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In analher conntcliDii, ^ir W. Hamilron had uid, thnt we niigLl ^ire 
ap the lUppuilion of the ejislence of idea* u Itrtia madam. JiBtiDct 
at once from the material objecl and llie imnialerial (uhjecl, and yet be 
unable lo confiite ihe modern docUiue of fteuialical ideulism, winch ia 
founded on the doctrine, " that all our knuwledBe ia merel} nbjecttTe, 
or of Ihe mind ilaelf; that the ega hat no immediate cognizoni^ of a 
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ittodipBilian of the telf^onacjoua ruo. This docliine beiog adniined, 
the iilcalial hna only lo ahow ihol iTie aiippoailion of a non-ego, or e«- 
Mtnal world really exialenl, is a finiuiidleM a 
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Ri'kI, dill not go f»r enough ; Ibr their doctrine reipecling ihe mere 
togf i3Uan of extenaion, on aorawun of certain >onialiDna, involvea llie 
Tcry giiiundwork on wliitli niodetn idenlinn reposca. *' All our knowl- 
edge r,r ihe Ron-i^o ii ibua rendered merely idail and mei/ialt ; we ha re 
no knowledge of any really objective realily, except through a ^ubjec- 
live repreaenlation or notioo ; in oltier worda, w« are only itnaiediDlelr 
tognizKnl of cerluin modes of our own miuda, and, in and iliiougb 
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lieve, ihal, lo any man uninsirucied id pliilosophy, this 
proposition will appear very improbable, if noi absurd. 
However scanly his knowledge may be, be considers iho- 
sun and moon, ibe eanli and sea, as objects of il : and it 
nill be difficult to persuade bini, ibat ibose objecis of bis 
knowledge are ideas in Ijis own mind, and have no exist- 
ence when be does not think of them. If I may pre- 
sume lo speak my own sentiments, I once believed this 
doctrine of ideas so firmly, as to embrace the whole of 
Berkeley's system in consequence of it ; till, finding 
other consequences to follow from it, which gave mo 
more uneasiness than the want of a material world, it 
came into my mind, more titan forty years ago, to put ibe 
quesiioii, What evidence have 1 for this doctrine, that all 
the objects of my knowledge are ideas in my own mind ? 
From thai time to the present, 1 have been candidly and 
impartially, as I think, seeking for the evidence of this 
principle, but can Sad none, excepting the authority of 
philosophers. 

Berkeley foresaw the opposition that would be made 
to his system, from two different quarters : firsl, from the 
philosophers ; and, secondly, from llie vulgar, who are led 
by the plain dictates of nature. The Grst he had the 
courage to oppose openly and avowedly ; the second he 
dreaded much more, and therefore takes a great deal of 
pains, and, I think, uses some art, (o court into his party. 
This is particularly observable in bis Dialogues. He 
sets out with a declaration, Dial. 1, " That, of late, he 
had quilted several of the sublime notions he bad got in 
the schools of the philoso]>hers for vulgar opinions," 
and assures Hylas, his fellow-dialogist, " Thai, since this 
revolt from metaphysical notions to the plain dictates of 
nature and common sense, he found bis understanding 
strangely enlightened ; so that he could now easily com- 
prehend a great many things, which before were all mys- 
lery and riddle." Pref, to Dial., " If his principles are 
admitted for true, men will be reduced from paradoxes to 
common sense," At the same time, he acknowledges, 
" That they carry with them a great opposition to the 
prejudices of philosophers, which have so far prevailed 
(igainsi the common sense and natural notions of man- 
kind." 
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When Hylas objects to him, Dial. 3, '" You can never 
persuade me, Philonous, that ihe denying of mailer or 
corporeal substance is not repugnant lothe universal sense 
o( mankind " ; he answers, '* I wish boih our opinions 
were fairly staled, and submilted to the judgment of men 
who had plain common sense, without the prejudices of 
a learned education. Let me be represented as one who 
irusis his senses, who thinks he knows the things lie sees 
and feels, and entertains no doubt of their existence. If 
by material substance is meant only atnsible boSy, that 
which ii sten and felt, (and the unphilosnphical part of 
the world, I dare say, mean no more,) then I am more 
certain of matter's existence than you or any other phi- 
losopher pretend to be. If there be any diing which 
makes liie generality of mankind averse from the notions 
I espouse, it is a misapprehension that I deny the reulliy 
of sensible things : but as it is you who are guilty of that, 
and not I, it follows, that, in truth, their aversion is 
against your notions, and not mine. I am content to 
appeal lo the common sense of the world for the truth of 
my notion. I am of a vulgar cast, simple enough to be- 
lieve my senses, and to leave things as I find them. 1 
cannot, for my hfc, help thinking that snow is while, and 
fire hot." 

When Hylas is at last entirely converted, he observes 
to Philonous, " After all, ihe controversy about matter, 
in the strict acceptation of it, lies altogether between you 
ftnd the philosophers, whose principles, I acknowledge, 
mre not near so natural, or so agreeable to the common 
tense of mankind, and Holy Scripture, as yours." Phi- 
lonous observes in the end, " Thai he does not pretend 
to be a setter up of new notions ; his endeavours tend only 
U> unile, and to place in a clearer light, that truth which 
was before shared between the vulgar and the piiiloso- 
pbers ; ihe former being of opinion, that ihose things 
ihey immediately perceive are the real things, and the 
latter, that the things immediately perceived are ideat 
uhich exist only in the mind; which two things put lo- 
gether do, in effect, constilitle the substance of wlinl he 
idvances." And he concludes by observing, "That 
those principles which al first view lead to skepliclsm, 
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pursued 10 a cerlatn point, bring men back to common 

Tliese passages show sufficiently the author's concern 
lo reconcile his system to ilie plain dictates of nature and 
common sense, while he espressos no concern to recon- 
cile it to the received doctrines of philosophers. He is 
fond to lake pan with (he vulgar against (he philosophers, 
and to vindicate common sense against their innovations. 
What pity is it that he did not carry this suspicion of (be 
doctrine of philosophers so far as lo doubt of that philo- 
sophical tenet on which his whole system is bulll, — (o 
wit, that the things immediately perceived by the senses 
are ideas which exist only in the mind ! 

After all, it seems no easy matter to make the vulgar 
opinion and that of Berkeley to meet. And to accom- 
plish this, he seems to me to draw each out of its line 
towards the other, not without some straining. The vul- 
gar opinion he reduces to this, that the very things which 
we perceive by our senses do really exist. This he 
grants. For these things, says he, are ideas in our minds, 
or complexions of ideas, lo which we giee one name, and 
consider as one thing ; these are the immediate objects of 
sense, and these do really exist. As to the notion, that 
those things have an absotule external exisltnce, indepen- 
dent of being perceived by any mind, be thinks that this 
is no notion of the vulgar, but a refinement of philoso- 
phers ; and that the notion of material substance, as a 
substratum, or support of tliat collection of sensible qual- 
ities lo which we give the name of an apple or a melon, 
is hkewise an inveniion of philosophers, and is not found 
with the vulgar till they are instructed by philosophers. 
The substance not being an object of sense, the vulgar 
never iliink of it ; or, if they are taught the use of the 
word, lliey mean no more by it but Mai collection of sensi- 
ble gualUies which they, from finding ihem conjoined in 
nature, have been accustomed to call by one name, and 
lo consider as one thing. 

Thus he draws the vulgar opinion near to his own ; 
and, that he may meet it half way, he acknowledges thai 
material things have a real existence out of the mind of 
this or that person ; but the question, says he, between 
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the maierialist and me is, Whether lliey have an abso- 
lute existence dislinct from iheir be'mg perceived by 6W, 
and exterior to alt minds ? This, indeed, he says, some 
heathens and philosophers have affirmed ; but whoever 
enlei'Iains notions of the Deity suitable to the Holy 
Scripture will be of anolher opinion. 

But here an objection occurs, which it rerjuired all bis 
ingenuity to answer. I( is this. The ideas in my mind 
cannot be ihe same with the ideas of any other mind ; 
therefore if the objects I perceive be only ideas, it is im- 
possible that the objects I perceive can exist anyichere 
when I do not perceive ihem ; and it is impossible that 
two or more minds can perceive the iame object. 

To this Berkeley answers, that this objection presses 
no less [be opinion of the materialist philosopher than his. 
Bui the difficulty is, lo make his opinion coincide with 
the notions of the vulgar, who are firmly persuaded that 
the very identical objects which they perceive continue to 
exist when ibey do not perceive them ; and who are no 
less lirmly persuaded, that, when len men look at the sun 
or the mooD, they all see the same individual object. 

To reconcile this repugnancy, he observes. Dial. 3, 
" Thai if the term same be taken in the vulgar accepta- 
tion, it is certain, (and not at all repugnant to Ihe princi- 
ries he maintains,) that different persons may perceive 
•tbe same thing ; or the same thing or idea exist in differ- 
linds. Words are of nrbitrary imposition ; and 
men are used to apply the word same where no 
distinction or variety t> perceioed, and he does not pre- 
tend to alter ihe'ir perceptions, it follows, that as men have 
said before, Several mv the tame thing, so they may, 
upon like occasions, siill continue lo use ihe same phrase, 
Wilhout any deviation either from proprieiy of language 
or the Inith of things. But if ihe term same he used in 
the acceptation of philosophers, who preieud to an ab- 
•tracied notion of idenlity, iIigji, according to their sundry 
llefiniiions of this term, (for ii is not yet agreed wherein 
'riut philosophic identity consists,) it may or may not be 

essible for divers persons to perceive ihe same thing ; 
t whether philosophers shall liiink lii lo call a thing iTie 
Mtne or no, is, I conceive, of small importance. Mea 
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may dispute about identity and diversity, without any real 
diSerencG in (lieir liioughis aud npioioiis, absiracied rrom 
names." 

Upon the whole, I apprehend that Berkeley has carried 
this attempt lo reconcile bis system to the vulgar opinion 
farther than reason supports liim : and he was no doubt 
tempted to do so from a just apprehension thai, in a con- 
troversy oT (his kind, (he common sense of mankind is 
the most formidable antagonist. 

Berkeley has employed much pains and ingenuity lo 
show that his system, if received and believed, would 
not be attended with those bad consequences in the con- 
duct of life which superficial thinkers may be apt to im- 
pute to it. His system does not take away or make any 
alteration upon our pleasures or our pains : our sensations, 
whether agreeable or disagreeable, are the same upon his 
system as upon any other. These are real things, and 
the only tilings that interest us. They are produced in 
us according lo certain laws of nature, by which our con- 
duct will be directed in attaining the one, and avoiding 
the other : and it is of no moment to us whether they 
are produced immediately by the operation of some pow- 
erful inlelligeni being upon our minds, or by the mediation 
of some inanimate being which we call winHer. 

The evidence of an All-governing Mind, so far from 
being weakened, seems lo appear even In a more striking 
light upon his hypothesis than upon the common one. 
The powers which inanimate matter is supposed to pos- 
sess have always been (he stronghold of atheists, to 
which they had recourse in defence of their system. This 
fortress of atheism must be most effectually overturned, 
if Ihire is no such thing as matter in the universe. In all 
this the Bishop reasons justly and acutely. But there is 
one uncomfortable consequence of his system which lie 
seems not to have attended to, and from which It will be 
found dlQicult, if at all possible, to guard it. 

The consequence I mean is this, — that although it 
leaves us sufficient evidence of a supreme inteltigent 
mind, it seems to take away all the evidence we have of 
other intelligent beings like ouraeket. What I call a 
father, a brother, or a friend, is only a parcel of ideas in 




my own mind ; and being ideas in my mind, they cannot 
possibly have that relation to another mind which ihey 
have lu mine, any more than the pain fell by me c»n be 
the individual pain felt by another. I can find no princi- 
ple in Berkeley's sysiem which affords me even probable 
ground to conclude that tliere are other intelligent beings, 
like myself, in the relations of father, brother, friend, or 
fellow-citizen. I am left alone, as the only creature of 
God in the universe, in that forlorn stale of tgoiam into 
which it is said some of the disciples of Descartes were 
brought by his philosophy. 

But I must take notice of anodier part of Berkeley's 
lystem, wherein he seems to have deviated from the com- 
jBon opinion about ideas, as regards our evidence of the 
existence of other minds. 

Though he sets out in his Principle) of Knotehdge by 
telling us that it is evident tbe objects of human knowl- 
ifdge are ideas, and builds hts whole system upon Miis 
^inciple; yet, in the progress of it, he finds that there 
'«e certain objects of human knowledge thai are not ideat, 
Iwl things which have a permanent existence. The ob- 
jects of knowledge, of which we have no ideas, are our 
•WKn minds, and their various operations, other finite 
ininds, and the Supreme Mind. The reason why there 
esa be no ideas of spirits atid their operations, the author 
Informs us, is this, — that ideas are passive, inert, un- 
Ainking beings ; they cannot, therefore, be the image or 
Vieness of things that have thought, and will, and active 
Bower ; we have notions of minds, and of their opera- 
tions, but not ideas. We know what we mean by think- 
ing, willing, and perceiving ; we can reason about beings 
•ndowed witb tliose powers, but we have no ideas of 
Aem. A spirit or mind is the only substance or support 
wherein the unthinking beings or ideas can exist ; but 
fliat this substance which supports or perceives ideas 
■bould itself be an idea, or like an idea, is evidently ab- 
flird. 

Berkeley foresaw that this might give rise to an objection 
(o his system, and pitts it in the mouth of Uylas, in the foU 
'bwing words (Dial- 'S); — " Ifyou can conceive the mind 
jlrfOod, mthouthiTit^aftilte»of it,wiymiyiwt I be tt- 
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lowed to conceive ihe existence of matier, nolwiihsiand- 
ing that I have no idea of it ?" The answer of Philo- 
nous is, — " You neither perceive matter objectivtly, as 
yon do an inactive heing or idea, nor know it, as you do 
yourself, hy a rtjlex act, neither do you immediaiely ap- 
pr>hend it by nmililude of the one or the other, nor yet 
collect it by reasoning from that which you know imme- 
diately. Ail which makes ihe case of matter widely dif- 
ferent from that of the Deity." 

Tliough Hylas declares himself satisfied with this an- 
swer, I confess 1 am not ; because, if I may trust the 
faculties tliat God has given me, I do perceive matter 
objectioely; that is, something nhicli is extended and solid, 
which may be measured and weighed, is the immediate 
object of my touch and sight. And lliis object I take to 
be matter, and not an idea. And though 1 have been 
taught by philosophers that what 1 immediately touch is 
an Mea, and not matter, yet I have never been able to 
discover this by the most accurate attention to my own 
perceptions. 

Of all the opinions that have ever been advanced by 
philosophers, this of Bishop Berkeley, that there is no 
maierial world, seems the strangest and the most apt to 
bring philosophy into ridicule with plain men, who are 
guided by the dictates of nature and common sense. 
And it will not, I apprehend, be deemed improper to 
have traced this progeny of the doctrine of ideas from its 
origin, and to have observed its gradual progress, till it 
acquired such strengih, that a pious and learned bishop 
had the boldness to usher it into the world, as demonstra- 
ble from the principles of philosopliy universally received, 
and as an admirable expedient for the advancement of 
knowledge, and for the defence of religion.* 

* Tht tVorki of Georei- B-rkdrtj, D. />„ laU Buhnp of Clayne, in Ite- 
\nd. To which u nitileil, ^n Acraunt of hia Life ; and laaal of kU 
flUra to Thomas Prior, Etq., Dtan Gtrruii, Mr. Pnpe. ^. f3 vol*-, 
ro, London, ll:^). Somii ndditlaoal pnrlkuluni renpefiiDC nini are 
iven iiiidur bi« nmiie in Klppii'a edition of \\\p BiogTafkia Brilaitniea. 
tchcnbach pubtighed (i[i Hio, Roitocli, I7r>6) a Uennnti ironBlBlion 
of Ihe »rini;ipal wi.rks wrillen lo diiprave Hie nlmctice of ihB mulerinl 
world (including Berkele;'a Dialogua and Collier's Oatit UnitatoiUt), 
witli notes and a auppletDsni in tefuiatioD of Ihe boibh. ge«> also, ^ 
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We ought not, in this historical skelcli, lo omit an 
author of far inferior name, Arthur Collier, rector of 
Lstigford Ma^na, near Sarum. He published a book in 
1713, which he calls Clavis Unhtrmlia; or, a Jfew In- 
quiry after Tritlft ; being a Dtmonslration of the Aon- 
MxisUnce or Impoaiibilily of an Eitemat World. His 
irgiiments are ihe same in substance with Berkeley's ; 
And he appears to understand Ihe whole strength of his 
cause. Though he is not deficient in metaphysical acute- 
Bess, his style is disagreeable, being full of conceits, of 
new-coined words, scholastic terms, and perplexed sen- 
tences. He appears to be well acquainted with Descar- 
tes, Malebranche, and Norris, as well as with Arielotle 
told the schoolmoD : but, what is very strange, it does not 
^pear thai he had ever heard of Locke's Etsay, wiiich 
bad been published twenty-four years, or of Berkeley's 
Principles of KnottUilge, which had been published three 
years. 

He says, he had been ten years firmly convinced of the 
Bon-existence of an external world, before he ventured to 
publish his book. He is far from thinking, as Berkeley 
does, that the vulgar are of his opinion. If his book 
ifaould make any converts to his system, (of which he 

^presses little hope, though he has supported it by 

nine demomlralione,") he takes pains to show that his 
disciples, noiwiihsianding their opinion, may, with the un- 
«Dl>^hlened, speak of material things in the common style, 
fie himself had scruples of conscience about this for some 
Hme ; and if he had not got over ihem, he must have shut 
bis lips for ever : but he considered, that God himself has 
used this style in speaking to men in the Holy Scripture, 
md has thereby sanctified it to all the faithful *, and that 
to the pure all things are pure. He thinks his opinion 
.may be of great use, especially in religion ; and applies it, 

ii#w of Bertt'ty't Theory of ViiioH dnignrd lo ihovr the I'niound- 

tof that eelthraleH .Speetilalion. By SumiiBl Bnilej. (Svo, Londnn, 

iB42.) The ITfnminair Btrinr,, for Orli4«r, \SA%. conuin* nn eainmt 

" " " ~ rheley. Two very ingeninui srliclm on Ifie Mmo lUb- 

... ... _^-pj| pinernlly, nrny bo Tound in Blark- 

, _ . ™ ftr June, 1^3, »nd Jiini.. IM3. 

iTbprs is bIw ■ vdiiiiblo [""[wr On the lilralim of BtrkrUy, in Slewurl'i 
rkSotojikUal Eitagt. — £0, 
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in particular, to pu[ an end to the conlroversy about 
Christ's presence in ilie sacrament. 

I have lakeii the liberty lo give iliis short account of 
Collier's book, because I beheve it is rare, and liitle 
known. I have only seen one copy of it, which is in ihe 
University library of Glasgow.* 

IX. //ume'j Theory.] Two volumes of the Treatise 
of ffvman J\'alure\ were published in 1739, and the 
third in 1740. The doctrioe conlained in this treaiise was 
published anew in a more popular form in Mr. Hume's 
Philosophical Essays, of which there have been various 
editions. What other authors, from ihe time of Des- 
cartes, had called idcM, this auihor distinguished into two 
kinds, — lo wit, impressions and ideas; comprehending 
under the first all our sensations, passions, and emotions ; 
and under the last, the faint images of these, when we re- 
member or imagine them. 

He sets out with this, &s a principle that needed no 
proof, and of which, therefore, he offers none, — thai all 
the perceptions of the human mind resolve themselves 
into these two kinds, impressions and ideai. As this 
proposition is the foundation upon which the whole of 
Mr. Hume's system rests, and from which it is raised 

• This work, ihoHffh of eitrcmo rnritj. and long ainnliitelj nn- 
hnown id tha plirloBOpIiort or this country, jiad eidteil, from tho Brat, 
ihe auenlion uflho German ineiaplijeicianB. A long Bnoljaii of it waa 
given in Ilia -Jftn ETuiUiiimm ; il ■■ fliund qiinted b; BilRiigrr, and 
oltipr Lsibnilxians, and wu stibapquvnilv trnniiialed into Gernmn, with 
controvFraial noiea, hy ProfeBsor Egclien1»rrh, i>f Rualock, in bia Cbilte- 
tion oftht PriKcipat tFritert who rfoij tht Rralitv eflhtir mm Body aai 
of the ibIibU Carporeai World [mcrlioned in the laal note]. — H. 

A ■mnll edition of Ihe Clovij waa published in Edinliunh in lfl%, 
■Dd anoiher in a collection of MtUtjtKynml Tracu, by Ettgluk Pkilote- 
phtrtufthi Eisklrtnth Cnlvrg: prejmrrd for iKi Preat hi Ute latt Rev. 
SamuH Fitrr, D. D. (8to, London, 1837), Tho work i» now, therc- 
bre, easilr aecenible to English rendcni. We alio have Mtmoin of 
At Life and Wrilinp of Ike Rtx. Jhthur C.-llier. By Rotrrt BnMOi. 
f6ro. London, 18.17) tollier woe born at Langftrd Magna, in tha 
MOtity or Wilia, October 12, 1660, and dim), as he had been l<«rn, ta 
tbo rectory of that place, which bad been nearly a oenlurir ntid a qnar- 
ler in ihe fatnlly. The pntciaa day of his dtnth n nor known ; but he 
waa liuried in LangTord church, September H, 1732. — En. 

I The author, David Hume, waa bom at Edinburgh, April 36, 1711, 
and died in (be Bame city, Auguit 35, 177G, — Ed. 
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•ith great aculeness indeed, and ingenuity, it were to be 
wished that he had told us upon what authority ibis fiin- 
Plfamenlal proposition rests. But vee are left l» guess, 
']eiher il is held forth as a first principle, which has ils 
' lence in itself; or whether it Is to be received upon 
Ktbe authority of philosophers. > 

Mr. Locke had taught us, that all the immediate ob- 
jecls of human knowledge are ideas in ihe mind. Bishop 
Berkeley, proceeding upon this foundation, demonslraied 
very easily, that there is no maieriul world. And lie 
thought, that, for ihe purposes boih of philosophy and 
religion, we should find no loss, but great beneCl, in (he 
want of it. But the Bishop, as became his order, was un- 
willing 10 give up the world of spirits. He saw very 
[Vel'i that ideas are as unfit lo represent spirits as they are 
no represent bodies. Perhaps he saw, thai, if we per- 
ceive only the ideas of spirits, we shall find the same dif- 
ficully in inferring their real existence from the existence 
of their ideas, as we find in inferring the existence of 
matter from the idea of it ; and therefore, while he gives 
up the material world in favor of the system of ideas, he 
■jpves up one half of thai system in favor of Ihe world of 
P^irits ; and maintains, that we can, without ideas, think, 
•Wild speak, and reason, intelligibly about spirits, and what 
K^Iongs to them. 

W Mr. Hume shows no such partiality in favor of the 
Bjlirorld of spirits. He adopts (he theory of ideas in ils full 
Extent ; and, in consequence, shows that there is neiiher 
■'IDBIler nor mind in ihe universe ; nothing but impressions 
Bflod ideas. What we call a body is only a bundle of 
B-tensations ; and what we call the mind is only a bundle 
^oT thoughts, passions, and emotions, without any subject.' 

L . * Dr. Rrid Emd raid, in SDolher coniiuction, — •' The author of ihe 
M T naliit of ffumsn Xalure anpeari lo me lo be but a hnlf-ikepilic. He 
m%m nol foilowed bis i.rinFiples ao far ns lliey lead him ; W, nt^er 
W^fiog, with unparalleliid inlrepiditf and aucFeis combated viilgar 
lurcjuJices, when he hsi but one tilow in Btrike. hia eomage laili him ; 
Wi» tairiy Ibtr down his arms, and jiolds hitnoelf a captivH lo the moal 
BiWnniiii m of all vulgnr prejudice!, — I tnenn tlie twlleror iho eiiatenee 
K^his own inipn>i»ion> and ideu. 1 beg, tliecefore, la have the honor 
Wstf making an addition to the alieplical iiyglom, nilhnul which I con- 
nsiTG il cannat han^ luptiher. I aiSnn, that Ihe beliefonlie aiiatenre 
EWimpiewitma and ideas a aa liltle aupported b; tcaion, ai ibal of llie 
iL 10* 
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Some ages hence, it will perhaps be looked upon as a 
curious anecdote, iliat two philosophers of the eigliieenib 
century^ of very dialing uis he d rank, were led by a [liiiio- 
sophical hypothesis, one, to disbelieve the existence of 
matter, and Ihe other, to disbelieve ihe existence boih of 
mall«r and of mind. Such an anecdote may not be un- 
instruciive, if ibj|trove a warning to philosophers to be- 
ware of hypotheses, especially when they lead to conclu- 
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itself. If, ognin, he meant b; tmprtnioia and ittuu Ihe hypolhegia of 
repreaenlutive aitUita ditTerenl frciin Ihe mind and its modificationa ; in 
(hut case, the objection is equally invalid. Hume nas a ekeplici that 
is, be atcipCtd llie premiaea alTorded him by Ihe dogmatial, and carried 
these premiaea to their legilimsle oonaoqiiencei. To blame Hume, 
therefore, for not'baving doubled of bis burruwod principles, is to blame 
Ihe akeplic for not perlbrining a pan allogelber inconaialenl with big 
TOcslioD. But, in poinl of fact, the hypothesis of luch entitits is of do 
fttlue to Ihe idealist or Ihe akeplic. /mpremaiu and idas«,viewed asmoi' 
tal rnodet, would bsTe answered Hume'a purpose not ■ whil worse ibaa 
imprttnons and idtoi, viewed as objecta, bul not as affaliBni of mind. 
The moat consilient achecoe of idealiam known id [lie hislory of phi- 
losophy is ihat of Fichle ; and Fichle's idealism is founded on a basis 
wbieh excludes that crude hypothesis of ideus on which alone Iteid 
imagined any doctrine of idesliaiii could possibly be eslabliahed. And 



LB the acknowledged rcault of ilie Ficblesn dosmi 

than the skepticism of Hume I > The sum lolar,' says Fichte, > is this : 
is abiolulely nothing purmanenl either wilhout me. or wilbia 
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me, but only an unceaaini change. I know abeoluiely nothing oCbdt 
eiialence, not even of my own. I myselfknow nothing, and am noth- 
ing. Images (Bildrr) there are; they conalilute all thai apparently ei- 
iata, and what ihcy know of tliemselvea Is after the msnner of images ; 
images that pass and vanish without there being aught lo wiluecs their 
Uaoailioa ; thai consiil, in tiicl, of the imogea of images, wilhout signifi- 
cance and without an aim. I myself am one of these images : nay, I 
am not even thus much, but only a confused image of images. All 
reality is converted inlo a morvelloua dream, wilhoul a life lo dream 
of, aind wilhout a mind to dream ; — into a dream made up only of k 
dream of itaelf, Perceplion is a dream*, Ibougbl — tbe source of all 
the existence and all ihe reality which I imagine to myself uf mjf 
eiialence, of my power, of toy destinalion — la ihe dream ot liut 
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sions nhtcb conlradict ibe pnaciples upon nblch all men 
of common sense must act id common life. 

The Egoiils, whom we rneDtloned before, were left 
far behind by Mr. Hume ; for ihey believed their owq 
existence, and perhaps also the existence of a Deily. 
But Mr. Hume's system does not even leave him a self 
lo claim tfae property of his impressionsiMd ideas. 

A system of consequences, however absurd, acutely 
and jiisily drawn from a few principles, in very abstract 
matters, is of real utility in science, and may be made 
subservient to real knowledge. This merit Mr. Hume's 
inelaphysical writings have in a great degree. 

We had occasion before lo observe, that, since the 
lime of Descartes, philosophers, in treating of the pow- 
ers of the mind, have in many instances confounded 
tilings which the common sense of mankind has always 
led ihem lo distinguish, and which have differeni names 
in all languages. Thus, in the perception of an external 
object, all languages distinguish three things, ibe mind 
that perceives, the operation of that mind which is called 
perception, and the object perceived. Nolliing appears 
more evident to a mind untutored by philosophy, than 
that tliese three are distinct things, which, though related, 
ought never to be confounded. The structure of all lan- 
guages supposes this distinclion, and is built upon it. 
Philosophers have introduced a fourih thing in this pro- 
cess, which ihey call the idea of the object, which is 
supposed to be an image or representatiee of the object, 
and is said lo be ibe immetlinU object. The vulgar 
know nothing about this idea ; it is a creature of philoso- 
phy, introduced to account for, and explain, the manner 
of our perceiving external objects. 

It is pleasant lo observe, that while philosophers, for 
more than a century, have been laboring, by means of 
ideas, lo explain perception and the other operations of 
tlie mind, those ideas have by degrees usurped the place 
of perception, object, and even of the mind itself, and 
have supplanted Uiose very things ibey were brought lo 
explain. Descartes reduced all ihe operations of the un- 
dersianding 10 perception ; and what can be more natural 
lo tliose who believe that they are only dilTerent modes 
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of perceiving ideas in our own minds ? Locke con- 
founds ideas, somelinies wilb ihe perception of an exter- 
nal object, sometimes with llie esternal object itself. In 
Berkeley's system, tbe idea is the only object, and yet 
is ofien confounded with the perception of it. But in 
Hume's, the idea or the impression, which is only a more 
lively Idea, is toitKi, perception, and object, all in one : 
so that, by the term perception in Mr. Hume's system, 
we must understand the mind iiseif, all its operations, 
both of understanding and will, and all the objects of 
these operations. Perception taken in this sense he di- 
vides into our more lively perceptions, which he calls 
imprtmons,* and ihe less lively, which he calls ideat. 

"We may divide," says Sir. Hurae,t " all tbe per- 
ceplions of ihe human mind into two classes or species, 
which are distinguished by their difTerent degrees of force 
and vivacity. The less lively and forcible are commonly 
denominated thoughU or ideas. Tbe other species want 
8 name in our language, and in most others ; let us there- 
fore use a little freedom, and call ihem impressions. By 
the term impresiioni, ihen, I mean all our more lirelif 
perceptions, when we hear, or see, or feel, or love, or 
hate, or desire, or will. Ideas are ihe kss lieely percep- 
tions, of which we are conscious, when we reflect on any 
of those sensations or movements above mentioned." 
>., When Mr. Hume says, thai tee may divide all the per- 
ctptioni of Hit human mind into two classes or tptciet, 
tBhich are distinguished by their degrees of force and vi- 
vacity, the manner of expression is loose and unphilo- 
sophieal. To differ in species is one thing ; to differ in 
degree is another. Things which differ in degree only 
roust be of the same species. It is a maxim of common 

' Mr. Slewarl (Elaaeali, Addenda I 
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■einalian, dec, in tbe AtomiBUc, tbe rialunic, Ibu AnstolFiian, arc 
moioil philosnpbiu ; nhile, bqiod^ modern paycbnlogiBts,(iaDeBci 
Mid GaaMndi,) Iho lerm wiu likowiM in common use. — H. 
( lii^TiieoiuwKag H*nanVnd»rUa»ding,8eol II. 
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a, admitlcd by ail men, that greater and less do not 
ntake a change of species. The same man may difler in 
ibe degree of his force and vivaciiy, in ihe morning and 

ighi, in health and in sickness ; but this is so far 
from making him a dilTerenl species, ibai il does not so 
much as make hitn a difl'erent individual. To say, ihere- 
fcrc, that two differenl classes or species of perceptions 

disiinguished by the degrees of their force and viva- 
city, is to confound a ditTerence of degree wiih a dlfi'er- 
•fice o( apecieg, which every man of understanding knows 
bow to distinguish. 

gain, we may object, that this author, having given 
Ae general name of perception to all the operations of the 

1, and distinguished them into two classed or species, 
which differ only in degree of force and vivacity, tells lis, 
tbat be gives the name of impressions to all our more 
Kvely perceptions, — to wit, when we bear, or see, or 
£eel, or love, or hate, or desire, or will. There is great 
confusion in this account of the meaning of the word im- 

Crtssion. When I see, ibis is an impresiion. But why 
IS not the author told us, whether he gives the name of 
tmpression to the object seen, or to that act of my mind 
by which I see it ? When I see the full moon, the full 
noon is one thing, my perceiving it is another thing. 
Which of ibese two things does he call an impression i* 
We are left to guess this ; nor does all that this aiiihor 
;s about impressions clear this point. Every thing 
ays tends to darken it, and to lead us to think that 
ibe full moon which I see, and my seeing it, are not two 
4faings, but one and the same thing.* 



■ This objeclioQ is easity anawered. The ifiine (Hume would eaj;) 
I iin^iiDwn, aa tntperrrivttl, UB beyond tAt tpkttt of my cojuritnigneit, ii 
I me OS »ero ; to thai, Ihcretbre, I cnuld not rtlbr. As perctitril, ■« 
jovm, it rnun i» teitkin the tphtri of my nnucimtntti ; bul, aa philof- 
•pheni concur in miintainine thai 1 can only ba Ronacioua of my mind 

.w_j 1. .L_ .i.:... t^_j L, eitlier o mnde (if, or 

Mtmsat Mtcl, « per- 
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add) be really diUinguiihed rrom ihe objncl pmenti. 

_ only relaliTCB, mulDally canatilucnl or llie inine indiv'iMble 

'Mlation nf knnwledge ; and to ifial relation and iheiie rclmlrei I give 
4" name of im^unon, precitely ai, in dilforunl poidlf of view, Ihe 
Iwm ptretflion n applied to ihe mind perceiving, 10 the olijecl per- 
Mivcd, and lo Ihe act of which Iheio nte ilie inaeporBblo eonatituonti. 
XbUlikcwiM hureferencB lo what fbllowB. — U. 
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The same observaiion may be applied to every oiher 
ioslaoce ilie author gives to illusiraie the meaning of the 
word imprtnion. " When we hear, when we feel, when 
we love, when we hale, when we desire, when we will." 
In all these acts of the mind there must be an object, 
which is heard, or felt, or loved, or hated, or desired, or 
willed. Thus, for instance, I love my country. This, 
says Mr. Hume, is an imprtsston. But what is tlie tm- 
preuioa 9 Is it my country, or is it the affection I bear 
to it ? I ask the philosopher this tjueslion ; but I 6nd 
no answer to it. And when I read all that he has writ- 
ten on this subject, I hnd this word impression sometimes 
used to signify an operation of the mind, sometimes the 
object of ih*e operation ; but, for the most part, it is a 
rague and indetermined word that signifies both. 

1 know not whether il may be considered as an apolo- 
gy for such abuse of words, in an author who understood 
the language so well, and used it with so great propriety 
in writing on other subjects, that Mr. Hume's system, 
with regard to the mind, required a language of a differ- 
ent structure from the common ; or, if expressed in plaia 
English, would have been loo shocking to the common 
sense of mankind. To give an instance or two of this : 
If a man receive a present on which he puts a high value, 
if he see and handle it, and put it in his pocket, this, says 
Mr. Hume, is an impression. If ibe man only dream 
that he received such a present, this is an idea. Where- 
in lies the difference between this Impression and this 
idea, — between the dream and the reality ? They are 
different classes or species, says Mr. Hume. So lar all 
men will agree with him. But he adds, that ihey are 
distinguished only by different degrees of force and vi- 
vacity. Here he insinuates a tenet of his own, in con- 
tradiction to the common sense of mankind. Common 
sense convinces every man, that a lively dream is no 
nearer to a reality than a fjiini one ; and that if a man 
should dream that he had all the wealth of Crcesus, it 
lid not put one farthing in his pocket. 

Philosophers have also differed very much with regard 
to the ort|:in of our ideas, or the iovrces le/tence they are 
derived. The Peripatetics held, thai all knowledge ia 
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derived originally from the senses ; and this ancient doc- 
irine seems lo be revived by some late French philoso- 
phers, and by Dr. Hartley and Dr. Priestley aiijong the 
Brilish. Descarles mainlained, ihat many of our ideas 
are innate. Locke opposed the docirioe of innate ideas 
with much zeal, and employs the whole first book of his 
Essay against it. But he admits Iwo diBerenI sources of 
ideas : the operations of our external senses, which he 
calls sensation^ by which we get all our ideas of body, 
and its attributes ; and rtfttction upon the operations of 
our minds, by which we get the ideas of every thing be- 
longiog to the mind. The main design oC the second 
book of Locke's Essay is to show, that all our simple 
ideas, without exception, are derived from ihe one or iha 
other, or both, of these sources. In doing this, the au> 
thor is led into some paradoxes, although, in generiil, he 
is not fond of paradoxes ; and bad he foreseen all the 
consequences that may be drawn from his account of the 
origin of our ideas, he would probably have examined it 
more carefully. 

-Mr. Hume adopts Locke's account of the origin of 
our ideas, and from thai principle infers, that we have no 
idea of substance corporeal or spiritual, no idea of power, 
no other idea of a cause than that it is something antece- 
dent, and constantly conjoined to that which we call its 
effect ; and, in a word, that we can have no idea of any 
thing but our sensations, and llie operations of mind we 
are conscious of. 

This author leaves no power to the mind in framing its 
ideas and impressions ; and no wonder, since he holds 
that we have no idea of pouer ; and iht mind is nothing 
but that succession of impressions and ideas of which we 
are intimately conscious. He thinks, therefore, ihal our 
impressions arise from unknown causes, and that the im- 
pressions are the causes of iheir corresponding ideas. 
By this he means no more than that they always go before 
ihe ideas ; for this is all that is* necessary lo constitute 
the relation of cause and elTcci. 

SAs to (he order and succession of our ideas, he holds 
to be determined by three laws of attraction or associ' 
ion, which he takes lo be original properties of the 
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ideas, by which they attraci, as it were, or associate 
themselves with other ideas, which either reiembU ihem, 
or which have been contigtious to them in time und place, 
or to which ihey have the relations of caitse and effect. 
We may here observe, by the way, that the last of these 
three laws seems to be included in the second, since 
causation, according to him, implies no more than conti- 
guity in time and place. 

It is not my design at present to show how Mr. Hume, 
upon ihe principles he has borrowed from Locke and 
Berkeley, has, with great acuteness, reared a system of 
absolute skepticism, which leaves no rational ground to 
believe any one proposition, rather than its contrary : my 
inteniion in this place being only to give a detail of the 
sentiments of philosophers concerning ideas since they 
became an object of speculation, and concerning the man- 
ner of our perceiving external objects by their means.* 



CHAPTER VI. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE COMMON THEORY OF IDEAS. 

I. Slatement of the Question.] After so long a detail 
of the sentiments of philosophers, ancient and modern, 
concerning ideas, it may seem presumplnous to call in 
question their existence. But no philosophical opinion, 
however ancient, however generally received, ought to 
rest upon authority. There is no presumption in requir- 
ing evidence for it, or in regulating our belief by the evi- 
dence we can find. 
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To prevent mistakes, ihe reader must again be remind- 
ed, that if by ideas are meant only rlie acts or operalioni 
of our minds in perceiving, remembering, or imagining 
objects, I am far from calling in question the existence of 
ibose acts. We are conscious of idem every day and 
every hour of life ; and I believe no man of a sound 
mind ever doubled of the real existence of the operations 
of mind, of which he is conscious. Nor is it to be 
doubted, that, by tbe faculties which Cod has given us, 
tve can conceive things that are absent, as well as per- 
ceive those ihat are within the reach of our senses ; and 
that such conceptions may be more nr less distinct, and 
more or less lively and strong. We have reason to 
ascribe to the all-knowing and all-perfect Being distinct 
conceptions of all things existent and possible, and of all 
their relations ; and if these conceptions are called his 
eternal ideas, there ought to be no dispute among philoso- 
phers about a word. The ideas, of whose existence I 
require the proof, are not the operations of any mind, but 
supposed objects of those operations. They are not per- 
ception, remembrance, or conception, but things that are 
ssid to be perceived, or remembered, or imagined. 

Nor do 1 dispute the existence of what die vulgar call 
the objects of perception. These, by ail who acknowl- 
edge their existence, are called real things, not ideal. 
But philosophers maintain, thai, besides these, there are 
immediate objects of perception in the mind itself: thai, 
for instance, we do not see the sun immediately, but an 
idea, of, as Mr. Hume calls it, an inipremon, in our 
own minds. This idea is said to be [he image, the re- 
semblance, the representative of the sun, if there be a 
sun. It is from the existence of the idea that we must 
infer tbe existence of the sun. But the idea being imme- 
diately perceived, there can be no doubt, as philosophers 
think, of its existence. 

In like manner, when I remember or when I imagine 
any thing, all men acknowledge that there must be some- 
thing that is remembered, or that is imagined ; that is, 
some object of those operations. The object remem- 
bered must be something that did exist in time past. The 
object imagined may be something lliai never existed. 
U 
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But, say (be philosojihers, besides ihese objects wliich all 
men acknowledge, ibcre is a mart immediate object which 
really exists in the mind ai the same lime we remember 
or imagine. This object is an idea or image of the thing 

remembered or imagined. 

II, The Common Theory nf Idetu opposed by the 
Common Sense of J\fankind.'] The first reflection I 
would make on this philosophical opinion is, ibai it b 
directly contrary to the vnivertal sense of men uho have 
not been instructed in philosophy. 

There is tlie less need of any furiher proof of this, 
thai it is very amply acknowledged by Mr. Hume, in his 
Essay on the Academical or Skeptical Philosophy." " It 
seems evident," says he, " that men are carried by a nat- 
ural instinct, or prepossession, to repose faith in their 
senses ; and that without any reasoning, or even almost 
before the use of reason, we always suppose an external 
universe, which depends not on our perception, but would 
exist iliough we and every sensible creature were absent 
or annihilated. Even the animal creation are governed 
by a like opinion, and preserve this belief of external ob- 
jects in all their thoughts, designs, and actions. 

" It seems also evident, that, when men follow this blind 
and powerful instinct of nature, they always suppose the 
very images presented by the senses to be the external 
objects, and never enlenain any suspicion, that the one 
are nolliiiig but representations of the other. This very 
table which we seO' ^vhite, and feel hard, is believed to 
exist independent of our perception, and to be something 
external to the mind which perceives it ; our presence 
bestows not being upon it ; our absence annihilates it not: 
it preserves its existence uniform and entire, independent 
of the situation of intelligent beings who perceive or con- 
lemplate it. 

" But this universal and primary notion of all men is 
soon destroyed by the slightest philosophy, which teaches 
us, that nothing can ever be present to the mind, but In 
image or perception ; and that the senses are only the 

* Inqitin/ toHceraing Huiiwn Umltrstandiiig, Sect. Jfll. Fort 1. 
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nlets through tvliicli these images are received, nithout 
Jeing ever able to produce any immediate inlercoiirse 
(fceiween the mind and ihe object." 

It is therefore acknotvledged by this philosopher lo be 

natural iosltnct or prepossession, a universal and pri- 

wry opinion of all men, a primary instinct of nature, 

■ilwt the objecls which we immediately perceive by our 

t images in our minds, but external objec'' 



ud that their exis 



independent of us and our 

Igment, Mr. Hume, indeed, seems lo 
B more generous, and even more ingenuous, than Bishop 
lerkeley, who would persuade us, that his opinion does 
not oppose ihe vulgar opinion, but only that of tlio phi- 
losophers ; and thai the external existence of a material 
world Is a philosophical hypothesis, and not the natural 
dictate of our perceptive powers. The Bishop shows a 
timidity of engaging such an adversary as a primary and 
universal opinion of all rnen. He is rather fond to court 
its patronage. But the philosopher intrepidly gives a 
! to this antagonist, and seems to glory In a con- 
ict that is worthy of his arm- 

*■ Optal spriiiu QUI Tulvuin deKcndtre monle leciieni." 

After all, I suspect that a philosopher who wages war 
Irith ihls adversary will Gnd himself in die same condition 
'■a mathematician who should undertake to demonstrate 
lal there Is no truth in the axioms of mathematics. 

III. The Common Theory of Ideas unsupported by 
Ecidmce.] A tecond reflecllon upon this subject Is, thai 
the authors who have treated of ideas hare generally taken 
their existence for granted, as a thing that could not be 
called in question ; and such arguments as they have men- 
tioned incidentally, in order to prove it, seem too ireak to 
support the conclusion. 

Mr. Morris is the only author I have met with, who 
professedly puts the question, whether material things 
can be perceived by us immediately, lie has oflered 
four arguments to show that they cannot. First, " Ma- 
terial objects are without the mind, and therefore there 
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can be no union between llie olijecl and the percipient." 
.Snewer, This argument is lame, until it is shown lo be 
necessary that in perception there should be a union be- 
tween the object and the percipient. Second, " Material 
objects are dispro portioned to the mind, and removed 
from it by the whole drameter of being." This argu- 
ment I cannot answer, because I do not understand it.* 
Third, " Because, if material objects were immediate 
objects of perception, there could be no physical science ; 
things necessary and immutable being the only object of 
science." ^ntwer. Although things necessary and im- 
mutable be not the immediate objects of perception, they 
may be immediate objects of other powers of the mind. 
Fourth, " If material things were perceived by them- 
selves, they would be a true light lo our minds, as being 
the intelligible form of our understandings, and conse- 

?uently perfective of them, and indeed superior to them." 
f I comprehend any thing of this mysterious argument, 
it follows from it, that the Deity perceives nothing at all, 

* This confoMian would, of itnelr, praTe haw (uperficially Reld wu 
rericd In iJie UtcTotuTt of f tiilionpby. Norris'a aecoiKl argument u 
only Ihe atalemonl oFn principle genorally ■wuimed by philoeopliere, — 
ibat Ibe relaliun of knowledge iaien a cDrregpODdenre or oalure be- 
tween llie siilijni^l knowing and the object known. Thii principte hu, 
perhapf, exerted n more extensive influence on ipecuUtion IliRn itn; 
other; and yet it ha* not bnen proved, — nay, ia contradicted by lbs 
evidence of conacioiwncw iUclf. Totracelhe influence of tbisBBgutcp- 
tion would be, in foot, in a certain ■ort, to write Ihe hiilory of phlloio- 
pby ; lor, tiinuali Ihii influence liiu never yet been hUtoricaUy drvfli- 
1, it would oa BB»y lo abow UiHt the befief, ''-■" — :— i .:■ ->— ■ 

very IheOTj of ci^ 
ttie very earlieit to the very Inlesl Rpeculntiom. 

In the more ancient pbilomphy of Greece, three philosopher* (Anai- 
Bgorai, Heracliliis. and Alcinipon) are found, who prolesKd Ihe oppatitt 
doctrine, — Lhit the condition of knowJndge liei in the anUranrly. in 
the natural anlilheaia, ofsiiliject and object. Aristotle. Iil(ewi*e, in hie 
treatise Or the Siul, eipresaly eondemni the prevalxnl opinion, that the 
I iy cognizable by Iheaiinilar ; hul, in his -VuoBueJlMn Etiiet, 
the doctrine whicJi, in ilie Ibrmer work, he had rpjected. 
With these exceptions, no principle, since the lime of EmpednclE*. by 
whom it seems nnil in have been e>plii-illy nnnounced, lias been more 
universally rereived than this, — Ihsl llie relalum of /cHiielrdgi inftn 
«n analogy ^ eiitttnet. This nnalogy may be of two decrees. tVhM 
Intutt, and leAol u kitalfm, niav bo either similar or Uettntt; and 
if the principle iuvlf b« ndmilleil, ihe lalwr alternsf' 



Dped, it would ua easy lo show Ihat the beuef, eiulicil or implidt 
and wiHis immediately known most be of^an 
liesslthero - ' ' 
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because notjiing can be superior lo his undersianding, or 
perfeciive of it. 

There is an argument which is hJDied at by Male- 
branche, and by several oiher authors, which deserres lo 
be more seriously considered. As 1 find It most clearly 
expressed and most fully urged by Dr. Samuel Clarke, 1 
thai! give It in his words, in his second reply lo heihiiitz, 
§ 4 : — " The soul, without being present to the images of 
Uie things perceived, could not possibly perceive ihem. 
A living subjlance can only there perceive, where it is 
present, either to the things themselves, (as the omnipres- 
ent God is lo the whole universe,} or to the images of 
things, as the soul is in its proper sensorium." 

That nothing can act immediately where it is not, I 
think, must be admitted ; for I agree with Sir Isaac New- 
ton, that power without substance is inconceivable. Ii is 
-■ consequence of this, that nothing can be acted upon 
immediately u*here the agent is not present. Let this, 
therefore, be granted. To make the reasoning conclusive, 



Wilhoul entering on d 
'"tetHBrliBble rciulu of tills principle, in bolh it* degree 



rinciple, not, indeed. BicIuBively, bul moinl;;', delermined the adniii- 
lOn ol a raprutnlotiiie percr.plion, by diHltoviing the poaalbilily of any 
siifcionineo, or iuimediale knowledge of mailer, by a nalure «u dif- 



degrees, it delermined Uie 
TBrioDa liypolbeceft by which it was aUempitd lo eiplain Ihe poasi- 
bilily of a tepreientalive oi mediate percepliun of the cxturnal wurld. 
'9o thii principle, in ila lower pntence, — liinl what knowi muiI be 
timilar in nature to what ia iratnediately known, — we owe the islen- 
tamal iprtUi of [lie Arialoleliani, and (he iduu at Halebranche and 
Berkeley. From Ibia principle, in iia higher poience, — ibai wbat 
knowa mnat be idaitiad m nature with what is imnedialelj known, — 
there flnw the fiufttc raowna of the Platoniala, Ihe pretailing furmi 
or rptfiea of Theophrutnit and Tbemialius, of Adulandug and Avi- 
eennn, the (menial) idtas of Deicartea and Arnauld, ihe ripriicnialiont, 
fmniai iilttu, Jkc. of Leibnitz and Wolff, the plitnoniena of Kant, lbs 
, tula u( Brovrn, and (aball we aay ?) the vacilUting doctrine of por- 
taplioR held by Rvid hitnaelf. Mediately. Ihia principle waa the origin 
of many other famoua theorieg^ — oflbe hierarchical gradation of souli 
w fnculliei oT the Arialoteliana ; of ihe vehiculat media of the Plato- 
Biata ; of tile hypolheiiea of a canimon inlellecl of Alexander, Theiuii- 
liui, Averrnea, Caietanm, and Zabarella; of the yjaion in the daily of 
yBlebranciie; and of Ihe CirtDaian nnd Leibnitsinn ilonlrinea nfaBHial- 
ynee and preCilablished liarmony. Finally, to this principle ia to tw 
Wcribed the refusal of the evidence of conni'lniiancas to the primary 

CI, tlie duality of its perception ; and the unitnrinn icheniea of Bbto- 
la (dmOUf, maltrialUm, and id«atiam ate tha rsaults. — H. 
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it is further necessary, that, when we perceive objects, 
either Ihey act upon us, or vie act upon thtm. This does 
not appear self-evideni, nor have 1 ever met wiih any 
proof of ii. I shall briefly offer liie reasons why 1 tbiok 
It ought not to be admitted. 

When we say that oile being acts upon another, we 
mean that some power or force is exerted by the agent, 
which produces, or has a tendency lo produce, a change 
in ihe thing acted upon. If this be the meaning of the 
phrase, as 1 conceive ii is, there appears no reason for 
asserting, that, in perception, either itie object acts upon 
llie mind, or the mind upon the object. 

An object, in being perceived, does not act at all, I 
perceive the walls of the room where I sit ; but they are 
perfectly inactive, and therefore act not upon ihe mind. 
To be perceived is what logicians call an exUrnal de- 
nomination, uliich impliet neither action nor ijualihj in 
the object perceived. i\or could men ever have gone into 
this notion, that perception is owing to some action of 
the object upon llie mind, were it not that we are so prone 
to form our noilons of the itiind from some simihiude we 
conceive between it and body. Thought in the mind la 
conceived lo have some analogy to motion in a body ; and 
as a body is put in motion by being acted upon by some 
other body, so we are apt lo think the mind is made lo 
perceive by some impulse it receives from the object. 
But reasonings drawn from such analogies ought never 
to be trusted. They are, indeed, the cause of most 
of our errors with regard to the mind. And we might 
as welt conclude, that minds may be measured by feet 
and inches, or weighed by ounces and drachms, because 
bodies have those properties.* 

* This rciwoning, which a not originnl in Reld, (see Note S,) is not 

clearly or pTEGisely eiprcieerj. In asserting tlmt "nn object, in being 

ptrceivod, does not ad at all," our autlirir cnnnol meao ihat il dnea not 

act Upun the ergon orsenee ; Tor lliis would nm only be absurd in iMcir, 

bill in conirndiciion lo his own doctrine, — " it being," he otjb, "« law 

of i>ur nature ihw wb perceiva nol external objects unlera certain im- 

^^^ pTtuioHi bi miul» OK thi ntrtiet and brain." Tbe assertion. — "I per- 

^^B «vive (lie walla orthe room where 1 sit, but lliei^ are perfectly inncnve, I 

^^^H and thereliire act aol on the mind," ii equally incorrecl in stnlemenl. H 

^^^B Tkt vmllt a^ Iht room, atriclly »a called, oiauredly do not act on tlio H 
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I see as litile reason, in ihe second place, lo believe 
thai in perception ihe mind acis upon ilie object. To 
perceive an object is one thing ; to act upon it is another. 
Nor is the last ai all included in the lirst. To say, that 
I act upon ihe wall by looking at it, is an abuse of lan- 
guage, and has no meaning. Logicians distinguish two 
kinds of operations of mind ; the first kind produces no 
effect without ihe mind ; the last does. The first they 
call immanenl acts ; the second transitive. All intellect- 
ual operations belong to the first class ; they produce no 
effect upon any external object. But without having 
recourse to logical distinctions, every man of common 
sense knows, that to think of an object and to act upon 
it are very different things. 

As we have, iherefore, no evidence, that, in percep- 
tion, the mind acts upon the object, or the object upon 
the mind, hut strong reasons to the contrary, Dr. Clarke's 
argument against our perceiving external objects imme- 
diately, falls to the ground. 

This notion, thai, in perception, the object must be 
contiguous to the percipient, seems, with many other 
prejudices, to be borrowed from analogy. In all the ex- 
ternal senses, there must, as has been before observed, 
be some impression made upon the organ of sense by the 
object, or by something coming from the object. An 
impression supposes contiguity. Hence we are led by 
analogy to conceive something similar in the operations 
of the mind. Many philosophers resolve almost every 
operniion of mind into impressions and feelings, words 
manifestly borrowed from die sense of touch. And it is 
very natural lo conceive coniiguily necessary between 
that which makes the impression and that which receives 



mind, or on the eje ; but the wills nF tlie room, in lh» mnee, are, in 
ftcl, DU ubjact or (vianal] perceplion ■! bII. What wu tee in Uiia In- 
MariPe, and wbat WB \noaelj ea[\ Ikn xalli af the room, a onl}^ ibe light 
reSocled froin their lurface in i[B lelilion to Ihe orKtin of aiglil, L e. 
color; but ii cannot tto affirmed thai Ihe myi of light do not ert on 
■nd flffecl ihe lelinn, optic nerve, and bmin. \Vh»t AriBlollo distin- 
guished u the concnniitnnli of wtiHiion — na altntion, motion, pe- 
tition. See. — are, indeed, perMJved vrjihoul anjr reUtive pueaicin or the 
•BOM, But, whatever may l>a Heid'e meaning, it i*, af ''»"• — ■- 
■nd iDeiplidt- — H. 
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it, between that which feels and ihal which is felt. And 
though no philosopher will now pretend to justify snch 
analogical reasoning as this, yet il has a powerful influ- 
ence upon the judgmeni, while we contemplate the opera- 
tions of our minds only as ihey appear ihrough ihe de- 
ceitful medium of such analogical notions and expres- 
sions,* 

IV, Hume's Jirgumtnl gtaled and refuted.'\ There 
remains only one other argument that I have been able to 
find urged against our perceiving external objects immedi- 
ately. It is proposed by Mr. Hume, who, in the essay 
already quoted, after acknowledging that it is a universal 
and primary opinion of all men ibai we perceive external 
objects immediaiety, subjoins what follows : — 

" But this iiniversal and primary opinion of all men is 
soon destroyed by the slightest philosophy, which leaches 
us that noiliing can ever be present to the mind but an 
image or perception ; and thai the senses are only ibe in- 
lets through which these images are received, without 
being ever able to produce any immediate intercourse be- 
tween (he mind and the object. The table which we 
see seems to diminish as we remove farther from il ; but 
the real table, which exists independent of us, supers no 
alteration. It was, therefore, nothing but iis image which 
was present to ihe mind. These are the obvious dictates 
of reason ; and no man who reflects ever doubled ihat 
Ibe existences which we consider, when we say this 
house, and that tree, are nothing but perceptions in the 
mind, and fleeting copies and representalions of other 
existences which remam uniform and independent. So 
far, then, we are necessitated by reasoning to depart from 
the primary instincts of nature, and to embrace a new 
system with regard lo the evidence of our senses." 

We have here a remarkable conflict between two con- 
tradictory opinions, wherein all mankind are engaged. 

* It is fleir-evident, iJial, if a lliing is lo ho nil ohjcet immtdialtly 
known, it niuM be known at it ociMls. Now a body niuat eiiil in sums 
d«Gnite jinrl or space, — in a certain place; il cannot, iherelore, be im- 
mudialely lyjowo as tiiiliiigj oxcept it be Itnoirn in iu plait. Bui 
lliiB nippoiei the uiad to b« lannediBtely prsBeat to it in spoue. — U. 
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Oil llie ODE side stand all Oie vulgar, who are unpractisel 
in philosophical researches, and guided by ibe uncorrupt'9 
ed primary instincts of nalure. On ihe other side stand 
ali the philosophers, ancient and modern, — every man 
without exception who reflects. In this division, to my 
great humiliation, 1 6nd myself classed with the vulgar. 

The passage now quoted Is all [ have found in Air. 
Hume's writings upon this point ; and, indeed, there Js 
more reasoning in it than I have found in any other au- 
thor ; I shall therefore examine it minutely. 

First, He lelis us, llial " this universal and primary 
opinion of all men is soon destroyed by the slightest phi- 
losophy, which leaches us thai noiliing can ever be pres- 
ent lo the mind but an image or perceplion.^^ 

The phrase of being present to iht mind has some ob- 
scurity; but I conceive he means being an immediate ob- 
ject of thought, — an immediate object, for instance, of 
perception, of memory, or of imagination. If this be the 
meaning (and it is the only pertinent one I can think of), 
Ibere is no more in this passage than an assertion of the 
proposition to be proved, and an assertion that philosophy 
teaches it. If this be so, I'beg leave to dissent from 
philosophy lill she gives me reason for what she teaches. 
For though common sense and my external senses de- 
mand ray assem lo ilieir dictates upon ibeir own authority. 
Jet philosophy is not entitled to this privilege. But that 
may not dissent from so grave a personage without giv- 
ing a reason, 1 give this as the reason of my dissent. I 
see the sun when be shines ; I remember the battle of 
Culloden ; and neither of these objects is an image or 
perception. 

He tells us, in the next place, " That the senses 
are only the inlets through which these images are re- 
ceived." 

Mr. Hume surely did not seriously believe that an 
image o( sound is let in by the ear, an image of smell by 
the nose, an image of hardness and softness, of solidity 
tnd resistance, by ihe touch. For, besides the absurdity 



I of the thing, which has often been shown, Mr, Hui 
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tbe immediate objects of 
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ence when they are not perceived ; whereas, iflbey were 
let in by the senses, they must be before they are per- 
ceived, and have a separate existence. 

Hifberio I see nothing that can be called an argument. 
Perhaps it was intended only for illiistration. The argu- 
ment, the only argument, follows ; — 

" The table which we see seems to diminish as we re- 
move farther from it ; but the real table, which exists in- 
dependent of us, suffers no alleration. It was, therefore, 
nothing but its image which was presented to tlie mind. 
These are the obvious dictates of reason." 

To judge of the strength of this argument, it is necessa- 
ry Io-a(tend to a distinction which is familiar to those who 
are conversant wiih the mathematical sciences, I mean 
the distinction between real and apparent magnitude. 
The real magnitude of a line is measured by some known 
measure of length, as inches, feet, or miles : the real 
magniiude of a surface or solid, by known measures of 
surface or of capacity. This magniiude is an object of 
touch only, and not of sight ; nor could we even have 
had any conception of it, without ihe sense of touch ; 
and Bishop Berkeley, on that account, calls it tangible 
magnitude.* apparent magniiude is measured by the • 
angle which an object subtends at the eye. Suppos- 
ing two right lines drawn from the eye lo tlie estremitiea 
of the object, making an angle of which the object Is 
the subtense, the apparent magniiude is measured by 
this angle. This apparent magnitude is an object of 
sight, and not of touch. Bishop Berkeley calls it vtsiOU 
magnitude, 

* Ttie doctrine of Reid — ifasi real niagnitude or extsniinn n Ihe ab- 
ject of louch and or touch Blone — is Bltagplherunloinble. For, ill 
thejirtt plnr^e, magniludo appenra grcnlnr or leui in propartion to ihe 
diSerent size of ihe taclile nrgnn in dilTcrcnl aubiccls; ihiia. au *nple ia 
larger to the hand of a cliild iJinn lo the hand of m lulull. Tourh, 
Ihorefbre, can, nl best, nllord a knowledge of llie rrhalon of mngni- 
tudea in proporlion lo llie orgnn of lliln or ilint tndiTidual. But, in ifae 
tttOnd place, oven in the aame indiriduHl, lbs aame objecl appean 
grenler or loas, according as it ia touched by odd part of Ihe bodr or bj 
■Bother. On this luhjcci, aee Weher'a .^.-noUMonti de PuUu, 'Ritorp- 
lume, .ludUn, cl Taelu. Loipwc. 1834. — H. 

0>nipar«-BaLle}''BffmVia 0/ Btrktlty's Theory of VUion, Cbap. III. 
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If i[ is esked, What is tlie apparenl magniiude of ihe 
sun's diameter ? the answer is, Tliai il Is about iliiny-ooe 
minutes of a degree. But if il is asked, Wli»t is llie 
real inagnitutJe of the sun's diameter ? the answer must 
be. So many ihoitsand miles, or so many diameters of the 
earth. From nhich it is evident, that real magnitude 
and apparent magnitude are things of a differenl nature, 
though the name of magnitude is given lo both. The 
first has three dimensions, the last only iwo. The 6rsl is 
measured by a line, the last by an angle. 

From what has been said, it is evident that the real 
magniiude of a body must continue unchanged while (he 
body is unchanged. This we gram. But is it likenise 
evident that the appartnl magnuude must continue the 
same while the body is unchanged ? So far otherwise, 
that every man who knows any thing of malhemaiics can 
easily demonstrate, that the same individual object, re- 
maining in the same place, and unchanged, musi neces- 
sarily vary in ils apparent magnitude, according as the 
point from which it is seen is more or less distant ; and 
that its apparent length or breadth will be nearly in a re- 
ciprocal proportion to the distance of the spectator. 
This is as certain as ihe principles of geometry.* 

We must likewise attend lo this, that though the real 
magnitude of a body is not originally an object of sight, 
but of touch, yet we learn by experience lo judge of the 
real magnitude in many cases by sight. We learn by ex- 
perience to judge of the distance of a body from the eye 
whhin ceriain limits ; and from its distance and apparent 
magnitude taken together, we learn to judge of its real 
magniiude. And this kind of judgment, by being repeat- 
ed every hour, and almost every minute, of our lives, be- 
comes, when we are grown up, so ready and so habitual, 
that it very much resembles the original perceptions of our 

* The whole conruMOD and diffimliy in ll.is oimier oriao rrnm not 
cleli^miining <rba[ it ihe Cme olijr.ct in viHiinl perception. Tbls ji 
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senses, and may not improperly be called aeqalred per- 
ception. 

Whether we call it judgment or acquired perception is 
a verbal dilTerence. Bui il is evident, that, by means of 
it, we often discover by one sense things which are prop- 
erly and naturally the objecis of another. Thus I can 
say wiihout impropriety, 1 hear a drum, I hear a great 
bell, or 1 hear a small bell ; iliotigh it is certain that the 
figure or size of the sounding body is not originally an ob- 
ject of hearing. In like manner, we learn by experience 
bow a body of such a real magnitude, and at such a dis- 
tance, appears to the eye : but neither its real magnitude, 
nor its distance from the eye, is properly an object of sight, 
any more than the form of a drum, or the size of a bell, 
is properly an object of hearing. 

If lliese things be considered, it will appear that Mp. 
Hume's argument has no force to support his conclusion, 
nay, lliat it leads to a contrary conclusion. The argu- 
ment is (his, — the (able we see seems to diminish as we 
remove farther from il ; that is, its apparent magnitude is 
diminished ; but the real table suffers no alteration, to 
wit, in its real magnitude ; therefore it is not the real 
table we see. I adinil both the premises in this syllogism, 
but t deny the conclusion. The syllogism has what tho 
logicians call two middle terms : apparent magnitude is 
the middle term in the first premise ; real magntlttde in 
the second. Therefore, according to the rules of logic, 
the conclusion is not justly drawn from the premises ; but, 
laying aside the rules of logic, let us examine it by the 
light of common sense. 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that it is the real table 
we see. Must not this real table seem to diminish as we 
remove farther from it .-' It is demonstrable tiial it must. 
How, then, can this apparent diminution be an argument 
thai it is not the real table .' When that which must hap- 
pen to the real table, as we remove farther from it, does 
actually happen to the table we see, it is absurd to con* 
elude from this tliat it ia not the real table we see. It is 
evident, therefore, that this ingenious author has imposed 
upon himself by confounding real magnitude with apparent 
magnitude, and that his argument is a mere sophism. 
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Tlius I have coosidered every argomeni I have found 
advanced to prove ihe existence of ideas, or images of 
.1 things, in ihe mind : and if no beiler argunienis 
can be found, I cannot help thinking, that the whole his- 
tory of philosophy has never furnished an instance of an 
opinion so unanimously entertained by philosophers upon' 
so slight grounds. 



,CHAPTER Vn. 



OF SENSATION- 



I 



I. Tlie J^amea of many of our Sematiom Jlmbiguoui.] 
Having finished what I intend, with regard lo that act of 
mind which we call the perception of an external object, 
I proceed lo consider another, which, by our constiluilor, 
is conjoined with perception, and not with perception 
only, but with many other acts of our minds ; and that is 
Mnsalion. 

Sensation is a name given by philosophers to an act of 
mind, which may be distinguished from all others by this, 
that it has no object distinct from itself." Pain of'^every 
kind is an uneasy sensation. When I am pained, I can- 
not say that the pain I feel is one thing, and that my feel- 
ing it is another thing. They are one and the same 
thing, and cannot be disjoined even in imagination. Pain, 
when it is not felt, has no existence. It can be neither 

E eater or less in degree or duration, nor any thing else in 
nd, than it is felt to be. It cannot exist by itself, nor in 
any subject but a sentient being. No quality of an 
inanimate, insentient being can have the least resemblance 

lo it. 

Almost all our perceptions have corresponding 
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tions wbich coDstanlly accompany ihem, and, on Ibal ac- 
count, are very apt to be confounded wiih Uiem. Neiiher 
ought we to expect, that the sensation, and its corre- 
sponding perception, should be distinguished in common 
language, because llie piirposes of common life do not re- 
quire it. Language is made to serve the purposes of or- 
dinary conversation ; and we have no reason to expect 
that it should make distinctions that are not of common 
use. Hence it happens, thai a (jualily perceived, and the 
Miuation corresponding to ibai perception, often go under 
the same name. 

This makes the names of most of our sensations am- 
biguous, and this ambiguity has verj- much perplexed 
philosophers. It will be necessary to give some mstan- 
ces, to illustrate the distinction between our sensations 
and the objects of perception. 

When I smell a rose, there is in ibis operation both 
sensation and perception. The agreeable odor I feel, 
considered by itself, without relation lo any external ob- 
ject, is merely a sensation. It affects the mind in a cer- 
tain way ; and this affection of the mind may be con- 
ceived, without a thought of the rose, or any other object. 
This sensation can be nothing else than it is felt to be. 
Its very essence consists in being felt ; and when it is not 
felt, it is not. There is no difference between the sensa- 
tion and the feeling of it ; they are one and the same 
thing. It is for this reason that we before observed, 
that, in sensation, there is no object distinct from that act 
of the mind by which it is felt ; and this holds true with 
regard to all sensations. 

Let us next attend to the perception which we bare in 
smelling a rose. Perception has always an external ob- 
ject ; and the object of my perception, in this case, is 
that quahly in the rose which I discern by the sense of 
smell. Observing that the agreeable sensation is raised 
when the rose is near, and ceases when it is removed, I 
am led, by my nature, to conclude some quality to be in 
the rose which is the cause of this sensation. This 
quality in the rose is tlie object perceived ; and that act 
of my mind, by which I have the conviction and belief 
of this quaUiy, is what in this case I call perception. 
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Bul it is here lo be observed, that ihe sensalion I feel, 
and ihe cjuality in the rose ntiicfa I perceive, are both 
called by ihe same name. The smell of a rose is the 
name given lo both : so that iliis name lias (wo mean- 
ings ; and ihe disiinguishing iis different meanings removes 
all |ierplexi(y, and enables us to give clear and distinct 
answers to quesiions about rfliich philosophers have held 
much dispute.* 

Thus, if it is asked whether the smell be In the rose, 
or in ihe mind that feels it, the answer Is obvious ; — that 
ihere are two different things signified by the smell of a 
rose ; one of which is in the mind, and can be in nothing 
but in a sentient being ; the other is truly and properly in 
Iht rose. The sensation which 1 fee! is in my mind. 
The mind is the sentient being ; and as the rose is insen- 
tient, there can be no sensation, nor any thing resembling 
sensalion, in it. But this sensation in my mind is occa- 
sioned by a certain quality in the rose, which is called by 
the same name with ihe sensation, not on account of any 
simililiide, bul because of their constant concomilattcy. 

All the names we have for smells, tasles, sounds, and 
for the various degrees of heat and cold, have a like am- 
biguity ; and what has been said of the smell of a rose 
may be applied to them. They signify both a sensation 
and a quality perceived by means of that sensation. The 
first is ihe sign, ihe last the iliing signified. As both are 
conjoined by nature, and as the purposes of common life 
do not require them lo Ife disjoined in our thoughts, ihey 
are boih expressed by the same name : and ihis ambiguiiy 
is lo be found in all languages, because the reason of it 
extends to all. 

The same ambiguity is found in the names of such dis- 
eases as are indicated by a particular painful sensalion, 
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" In reference lo lhi« and the rollowing pBrnBraph . . . , 
thai lbs distinction of nl'jrrlirt and objrelia c|iinliu»«, Imrti vwuelj ■(- 
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color, aa a iwnaalinn in lliu mind, Jiirmal cnloT; Color, as a ijuulily in 
bodies capable of producing iha eeotitiun, primititt ur radutU color, 
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such as the lootliache or the headache. The loolhache 
signifies a painful sensalion, which can only be in a sen- 
tient being ; but it signifies also a disorder in the body, 
which has no similitude to a sensation, but is naturally 
connected with it. 

Pressing my hand with force against the table, I feel 
pain, and 1 feel ihe table to-be hard. The pain is a sen- 
sation of the mind, and there is nothing that resembles it 
in the table. The hardness is in the table, nor is there 
any thing resembling it in the mind. Feeling is applied 
to both, but in a ditierent sense ; being a word common 
to the act of sensation, and to that of perceiving by the 
sense of touch. 

I touch ihe table gently wilh my hand, and I feel it to 
be smooth, hard, and cold. These are qualities of the 
table perceived by touch; but I perceive ihera by means 
of a sensation which indicates ihem. This sensation not 
being painful, I commonly give no attention lo il. It 
carries my thought immediately lo the thing signified by it, 
and is itself forgot, as if it had never been. But by re- 
peating it, and turning my attention to it, and abstracting 
my thought from Ihe thing signilied by it, I 6ud it to be 
merely a sensation, and that it has no similitude lo the 
hardness, smoothness, or coldness of the table which is 
signified by it. 

It is indeed difGcull, at 6rsl, to disjoin things in our at- 
tention wiiich have always been conjoined, and to make 
that an ohJL'ct of reflection which never was so hefore ; 
but some pains and practice will overcome this difhrulty 
in those who have got the habit of reflecting on ihe opera- 
lions of their own minds. 

Although the present subject leads us only lo consider 
the sensations wliich we have by means of our external 
senses, yet it will serve lo illuslrale what lias been said, 
and I apprehend is of importance in itself, lo observe, 
that many operations of mind, to which we give one 
name, and which we always consider as one thing, are 
complex in their nature, and made up of sevei-al more 
simple ingredients ; and of these ingredients sensation 
very often makes one. Of this we shall give some in- 
stances. 



1 
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The appetite of hunger includes an uneasy sensation, 
and a desire or food. Sensation and desire are diii'erent 
acts of mind. The last, from its nnture, must have an 
object ; the first has no object. These two ingredienia 
may always be separated in thought ; perhaps they some- 
limes are, in reality : but hunger includes both. 

Benevolence towards our fellow-creatures includes an 
agreeable feeling ; but it includes also a desire of the hap- 
piness of others. The ancients commonly called it de- 
sire; Many moderns choose rather (o call it a feeling. 
Both are right ; and they only err who exclude either of 
the ingredients. Whether these two ingredients are 
necessarily connected is perhaps difficult for us 1o deter- 
mine, there being many necessary connections which we 
do not perceive to be necessary; but we can disjoin them 
in thought. They are different acts of the mind. 

An uneasy feeling, and a desire, are in like manner 
the ingredients of malevolent affections ; such as malice, 
envy, revenge. The passion of fear includes an uneasy 
sensation or feeling, and an opinion of danger ; and hope 
is made up of the contrary ingredients. When we hear 
of a heroic nclion, the sentiment which it raises in our 
mind is made up of various Ingredients. There is in it 
an agreeable feeling, a benevolent affection lo the person, 
and a judgment or opinion of his merit. 

If we thus analyze the various operations of our minds, 
we shall find that many of them which we consider as per- 
fectly simple, because we have been accustomed to call 
them by one name, are compounded of more simple in- 
gredients ; and that sensation, or feeling, which is only 
a more refined kind of sensation, makes one ingredient, 
not only in the perception of external objects, but in most 
operations of the mind. 

II. Fariety and Distribution of our Sensations.'\ A 
small degree of rejection may satisfy us, that the number 
and variety of our sensations and feeling are prodigious. 
For, lo omit all those which accompany our appetites, 
passions, and affections, our moral sentiments, and senti- 
ments of taste, even our external senses furnish a great 
variety of sensations differing in kind, and almost in every 
12* 
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kind an endless varieiy of degrees. Every variely we 
discern, with regard to lasle, smell, sound, color, iieat 
and cold, and in the tangible qualities of bodies, is indi- 
cHled by a sensaiioo corresponding lo it,* 

The mosl general and the most important division of 
our sensations and feelings is into ilie agreeable, ibe dis- 
axretablt, and the indifferent. Every thisg we call 
pleasure, happiness, or enjoyment, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, every thing we call misery, pain, or uneasi- 
ness, is sensation or feeling. For no man can for the 
present be more happy, or more miserable, than he feels 
himself lo be. He cannot be deceived with regard lo the 
enjoyment or suffering of the present moment. But I ap- 
prehend, thai, besides the sensations that are either agree- 
able or disagreeable, there is still a greater number that 
are indifierent.f To these we give so liiile aiieniion, that 
ihey have no name, and are immediniely forgot, as if they 
had never been; and it requires atienlion to the opera- 
lions of our minds to be convinced of their existence. 



* 1( has been 
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Mill aiLja, — *' A >enie of anmi-lhlng on llie akin, and psrhapi kIm 
on ihc interiur puis, of (ha body, lakvii pural; by iieelf, aepina aJone 
tktfetlm0oflouc>i." ll is "tbe IbeJing wliicfi we have wben xime- 
lliing, wilhoul being Hen, roiueg ganlly iolo contort witb our>kin,in 
Buch a way thai we cannot aay whether it a bard or aoll, rnuab or 
amualb, or what figure it if, ur at what aize." To these he adda as 
dialincl ieniaunnii, though commonly reckoned under the bead of 
touch, — the lafitioni aj heat and eeltl, raeembling the ordinary nenaa- 
ttoDS or touch in nalfaing but thja, ihni ihe organ orihem is difTuaed 
over llie whole body ; muatinns of disoreanizatum, or qf Ihe apfiroatk 
to duoreaniiation, in any pari of the budyi bb in laceralionB, burninga, 
inleroal indamnintliiDB, itchings, A.C. ; lausridar seniationi, or those 
teulinga wbich accompany Ihe action or ihe muscles, neueanary lo our 
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For tliis end, we may observe, ihat lo a good ear every 
bumiin voice is distingutsliable from all others. Some 
voices are pleasant, some disngreeable; but the far greater 
pari can be said to be neither lite one nor the olher. The 
same thing may be said of other sounds, and no less of 
tastes, smells, and colors; and if we consider that our senses 
are in continual exercise while ive are awake, that some 
sensation attends every object they present to us, and that 
familiar objects seldom raise any emotion, pleasant or pain- 
ful, we shall see reason, besides the agreeable and dis- 
agreeable, lo admit a third class of sensations, that may be 
called indifferent. 

The sensations tliat are isdifierent are far from being 
useless. They servo as signs to distinguish things that 
differ; and the information we have concerning things ex- 
ternal comes by their means. Thus, if a man had no ear 
to receive pleasure from the harmony or melody of 
sounds, he would still find the sense of hearing of great 
utility. Though sounds gave him neither pleasure nor 
pain of themselves, they would give him much useful in- 
formation; and the like may be said of the sensations we 
have by all the other senses. 

As 10 the sensations and feelings that are agreeable or 
disagreeable, they difl'er much, not only in degree, but in 
kind and in dignity. Some belong lo the animal part of 
our nature, and are common to us with the brutes. Others 
belong to the rational and moral part. The first are more 
properly called atnialions, the last /ee/ing-*. The French 
word tenliment is common lo both.* 

The intention of nature in them is for the most part 
obvious, and well deserving onr notice. It has been 
beautifully illustrated by a very elegant French writer, in 
his Tktorit dcs Sentiments ^greablcB.f 

The Author of nature, in the distribution of agreeable 
and painful feelings, has wisely and benevolently consult- 
ed the good of the human species, and has even shown 
us, by the same means, what tenor of conduct we ought 
to hold. For, first, The painful sensations of the animal 

8, flince Reid, bsre allampled llie diilinc' 
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kind are admonliions to avoid what would hurt us ; * and 
the agreeable sensations of ihls kind invite us to those ac- 
tions that are necessary to the preservation of the individ- 
ual, or of the kind. Secondly, By the same means na- 
ture invites us to moderate bodily exercise, and admon- 
ishes to avoid idleness and inactivity on the one hand, and 
excessive labor and fatigue on the other. Thirdly, The 
moderate exercise of ail our rational powers gives pleas- 
ure. Fourthly, Every species of beauty is beheld with 
pleasure, and every species of deformity with disgust; and 
we shall 6nd all that we call beautiful to be somelhbg es- 
timable or useful in itself, or a sign of something that is 
estimable or useful. Fifthly, The benevolent afieciions 
are all accompanied with an agreeable feeling, the ma- 
levolent with the contrary. And, lixtkbj, The highest, 
the noblest, and most durable pleasure is that of doing 
well, and acting the part that becomes us; and the most 
bitter and painful sentiment, the anguish and remorse of a 

* On (he uncB, or tliis final cau«e, of^iaui, see Sir C, Bell's Bridgowaler 
Tren.tiaii On the Haitd, ilt Mtdiamtm and nial Endmcments, at tviri' 
ciiig Daign, Chap. Vil. With gnii.1 force and buautf , tliis aullior lllus- 
Iralea the doclrine that sensibiiilj la pain in n wise and beneficent pro- 
vIbiod, evidsnlly inlmdeii U> protect us againsl more eeriong harm. 
Accordingly he shows, ihni, where pain ia ufuse, il is fimnd;' where, 
froMj any cnuse, il would iiol be of ate, the jinrt is insensible. Thus, 
as be aayi, the skin, by its eiquisile aenaihility, is made a better sale- 

Eiiard Id the delicsie lextun's which nre contained within " ihnn ifour 
adiea were coreied with the hide iiflhe rhinoceros." Quoting Jrntn 
a lecture which be bad delivered belbre the College of l^itr^eons, he 
puts the urgutusnt in another fiirm ; — ■' Withopl raeaning to impute (a 
you inallention or reslleseness, 1 msjr request you Id observe how exery 
one occasioaally changes his pciBilion and sliiAs the pressure oT Ihe 
weiglil ofhis body : were jou contlroined to retain one position during 
the whole hour, yuu would rise'stilf and lame. The aenaibilitv of the 
akin is hers guidmgyou to tiiat whiuh, if neglected, would bo followed 
even by the death of the psrt." 

" In pursuing the inriuirj, we learn nilh much interest, that, when 
lbs bonca, joinls, ruid all the membranes and ligamenla which oover 
them, are exposed, Ihey may be cut, priclied, or even burned, wilfaoot 
the patient Or the animnl sutTering the slightest pain." The reason ii, 
that the pain la nol needed, since no nrh injune* can reach the parts 
referred to, or never without warning being received through the sen- 
aibility of the skin.. The only injuries to which the bnnea, joinia, and 

.1— .M. i^.ki. (viiiiuul the sensibility of the skin being fi~* —■'-•' 
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guilty conscience. These observalions, with regard to 
the ecsnomy of nature Id IJje disiribution of our pDinful 
and agreeable sensnlions and feelings, are illustrated by 
ihe author last mentioned so elegantly and judiciously, 
ihal I shall not attempt to say any thing upon ibeni after 
him. 

I shall conclude ibis chapter by observing, thai, as the 
confounding our sensations with thai perception of external 
objects which is consianily conjoined with them has been 
tbe occasion of most of the errors and false theories of phi- 
losophers with regard to the senses, so the distinguishing 
these operations seems to me to be tbe key that leads to a 
righi understanding of both. 

The purposes of bfe, as was before observed, do not 
require them to be distinguished. Il is the philosopher 
alone who has occasion to distinguish them, when he would 
analyze the operation compounded of them. But philos- 
ophers, as well as the vulgar, have been accustomed to 
comprehend both sensatinri and perception under one 

" How conilitent, Ihrn, ond twauiiful ia the dialribulion of IhU qual- 
itT oriifH 1 The uniiibilil} lo p<in vaiiet nitli (he runctiun of llieparl. 
TliB iitiin ia endowed with aenaibllily to every pouible injurious im- 
prestion nhich mny be m id e upon it. Bui had this kind nnd deireo of 
•cnaibilitj l>een mnde uniTCmal, we should hSTS been raclteci ivilh pain 
in the common moliona of the bniiy - tlie mere weight of one jisri on 

desreo of auffcring which wc eiperinnce in using or walking with an 
' " ' Bui, on the oilier Derid, had ihe deeper parts poss^EsKd no 
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Ihe liind of injury which it ia poaaible ntny reach 
cbea ua whnt we cod do with impunity. 
norealrongly iheaennbilityortheBurfnce vrith Uie 
pnrta, lo ahow how very difiiirent aenBiliilily i> in 

Sealed by first eiperienc*, and how adiiiirnbly it 
Bled 10 the funcliona, we aliall add one other 
ftcl. The brain ii ingenaible, — that pan of the brain which, if dia- 
lurlied or diseaied, lakeg away eontciouaneM, ia as insensible as Ihe 
leallier of our (hoe ! That the brain may be touched, or a porliim cut 
off, without interrupting the patient in the aenlence llial he is ullering, 
in a tuirpHsinE eircumetnnce ! ' The reaaon we suppoae to lie, that the 
■afety of the brain ia olherwiae prnvitled for by ila strung o»ieoue Integ- 
lhal aenaihiiily here would only hav ■■■- -" " 



man to superfluous lUlTering. " Reaaon nn it, however, as we mar, 
the fuel ia ao : — the brain, through which every imprsBBiim must 6e 
rnnieyed befbre it la perceived, ia ilaelf liuenainle. 



rary Bllcndant oti the delicale leiiure a 
iving pari, bui thai il muat have an appropriait mgan, eud that il 
n ayitial prminon." — Ed. 
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name, and to consider ihem as one uncompounded opers- 
tion. Philosophers, even more than the vulgar, have 
generally given the name of sensation to the whole opera- 
lion of the senses; and all the notions we have of ma- 
terial things have heen called ideas of itnsalion. This 
led Bishop Berkeley lo take one ingredient of a complex 
operation for the whole; and having clearly discovered 
the nature of sensation, taking it for granted that all that 
the senses present lo the rnijid is sensation, nhrcU can 
have no resemblance lo any thing material, he concluded 
that ihere is no material world. 

If ilie senses furnished us wiih no materials of thought 
but sensations, liis conclusion must be just; for no sensa- 
tion can give us the conception of material things, far less 
any argument to prove their existence. But if it is true 
that by our senses we have not only a variety of sensa- 
tions, but likewise a conception and an immediate natural 
conviction of external objects, he reasons from a false sup- 
position, and his arguments fall to the ground.* 

' In bii SuypUmrnCary Diiserlationa, Nole D', Sir W. Hamillaa isji 
of ** sensUiom proper ana perception proper^ in correlation " : — " In per- 
e^liOB pToptr there la a higher energy of intelligence than in leiiMalioA 
praptr. Far though the latltr be the apprehension of sn affeclian of tha 
igo, and therefore, in h certain sort, the np pre he mi on of an Lmmaleriol 
quatitj, ilill it ia only [he apprehoDaion of tlio fact of na organic pat- 
■lon ; whereas ihe liiruier, lliuugh supposing B^niialion OB lU condiuoD, 
and ibough only tlie appreiienaion of tiie nltribule* of a inateHal 
lum-'go, ia, however, ilselr wiLhoul curpnroal pansion, and, at tlie sama 
time, the recognition not merely of a fuel, but of relatione. 

*' Seiualion proper a the candilie tine qua noa of a perception proper 
of the primary qualitiea. For we are only ownre of the existence ufour 
organiam in being Bsntienl of it, as thus or ihua affected ; and are onlj 
aware of it being tb« auhject of extoasion, figure, d It! ai on, motion, &e., 
in being percipient oFit* efTcctians, as like or as unlike, aad as out olj or 
loenlK eileroal to, each other. 

" Every ptrception proper baa a lenialion praptr ae its cnDdiliou ; bm 
every lentation has not » perceplion proper as iu coutlitionale, — unleaa, 
what I think ought to be done, we view the general conaciouanesa of llta 
locd/ifjf of a lensorial nffeclinn aa k perceplion proper. In this coae, lb« 
two apprehension! will be alwaya coeiialent. 

" Bui though the fact ofwnaiidim prootr and Ihe font otperetplioit 
proper imply each other, this is all ; for iho two cognitiona, Ihough c<v 
eiislenl, are not proportionally coexislenl. On Ihe contrary, nlinoagh 
vve can onlj lake note of, thai in, perreire, the special reiilionaorsenaa- 
^ona, on Ihe hypotheaia that theae Benaatioiis exists a sensation, in pro* 
portion aa it rises above a low degree ofinlonsiiy, interferes with the pr~ 
eepllnn of ila reladoDs, by concentrating ronaciouauess on its abtolu 
•nectioD alone. It may accordiogty be stated as a general rule, Tkatf 
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CHAPTER vni. 



OF THE OBJECTS OF PERCEPTION. 

I. (I.) Primary and Secondary Qualities of Body."] 
The objects of perception are the various qualities of 
bodiis. Inieiiding lo treai of Uieae only in general, and 
chiefly wiih a view to explain Uie noiions which our 
senses give us of them, 1 begin with ihe dtslinclion be- 
tween primary and secondary qualities. These were 
distinguished very early. The Peripatetic system con- 
founded them, and left no dilTerence. The distinction 
was again revived by Descartes and Locke, and a second 
time abolished by Berkeley and Hume-* If llie real 
roundatton of this distinction can be pointed out, it will 
enable us to account for ihe various revolutions in the 
sentiments of philosophers concerning it. 

Every one knows that extension, divisibility, figure, 
motion, solidity, hardness, softness, and fluidity, were by 
Mr. Locke called primary qualities of body ; and that 
sound, color, laste, smell, and heat or cold, were called 
secondary qualities. Is there a just foundation for this 
distinction ? Is there any thing common lo the primary 
which belongs not to the secondary ? And what is it .' 

I answer, that there appears to me to be a real foun- 
dation for the distinction : and it is this : that our senses 



aliot^e a ctrlain point, Iht tlrmger Ihe intaliait, llittitaker ike perrcptim 
and lAi dirtineter the periijitiait, Ihe lua ohimive llu terualiim : In aiin 
wordv, Thovgli ptrceplion proplr and lemation pTitpiT nial anln as Ihi 
eoeiUl, in Ute digree er inlmtUy o/lieir aitltnalkei/ 

• Forl_hBh«lcityor_tlii. diliincliori.'KB Sir W. Hnmillcro' 
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a lyBlem " we uiusl underaland llis 
•ODie oTllie rullowBra or ArJitatie, Bud not ai held bj bimiolf. " Arii- 
tolle," ■ayj' IlBinillan, " doei not abolish ilia diBlinction ; — nny, 1 >ra 
coDHdenl orihowini, lh>l, lo whatever merit modern [ihiloMphen miij 
preTcnd m ihii siibWiIb, bII and ebfIi of Iheir obiervBtiong arc lo be 
Tuund, clEuly slated, io the ivrillngi of ihe 9liiaiiile." lie also saja 
of Locke : — " llii diictriiie in regard Co the nltriliuteB or Imdies, in Ki 
far ni llieta hate povtec lo produce ■enulioni sad percepliona ot um- 
ple ideal in oa, mataine abMlutelf DotUiDg oew." — En. 
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give 119 a direct and a distinct nolion of the primary qual- 
ities, and inrorm us what lliey are In themselves : but of 
the secondary qualities, our senses give us only a relative 
snd obscure notion.* They Inform us only, that ihey are 
qualities that atTect us In a certain manner, that Is, pro- 
duce in us a certain sensation ; but as to whai ihey are 
io themselves, our senses leave us in the dark.f 

Every man capable of reflection may easily satisfy 
bimseir, that he has a perfectly clear and ditlinct notion 
of extension, divisibility, figure, and motion. The solid- 
ity of a body means no more than that II excludes other 
bodies from occupying the same place at the same time. 
Hardness, softness, and 6uidiiy are diSerent degrees of 
cohesion in [he parts of a body. It is fluid, when it has 
no sensible cohesion ; soft, 'when the cohesion is weak ; 
and hard, when it is strong. Of the cause of this cohesioD 
we are Ignorant, but the thing itself we understand per- 
fectly, being immediately informed of it by the sense of 
touch, it is evident, therefore, that of the primary qual- 
ities we have a clear and distinct notion ; we know what 
they are, though we tnay be ignorant of their causes. 

I observe, mriher, that the noiion we have of primary 
quahties is (fired, and not relative only. A relative no- 
tion of a thing is, siricily speaking, no notion of a thing et 
all, but only of some relation which it bears to something 
else. 

Thus gravity sometimes signifies the /enrfencjr of bodies 
towards the earth ; somelirnes it signifies the cause of 
that tendency. When it means the first, i have a direct 

* Bj ilie cxpreciiOD, 

the primnry c|uallties, nnu ui 
ondar)', KeitI cannot meaii I. 
awt in themittva, — Ihal is, 
for lie eliewliera adinits UiBt 
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n lAcnua/M*," i 

: the rurmer are hnonn to ui niMfJiita(|r 

I of relation to our oognilive Incaltiaa; 

our knowledge is relative. Farther, if 

*■ our genaea give us a direct anil diilincl notion of tbe priiDary i|iialitiea, 

Uid >n^m lit tekia Ihey an in Ihemnelvei," tboia qiialiliea, aa known, 

oitlBt ramble, or be tdeaticai toith, theae qualitiea aa exialing. — U. 

t The diflincliana of perception nnd aensation, and of □rlniar)' anil 
■ecimdar]' qualiciei, ma; be reduced to /me higher principle. KdowI- 
edge is partlf atgeetivt itid partly ivhjettive : tol/i lliete elemenl 
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ind distinct notion of gravity : I see it, and feel it, ond 
mow perfectly what it is ; but this tendency must have a 
' cause. We gire the same name to the cause ; and thai 
luse has been an object of thought and of specula lion. 
Now what notion have we of liiJs cause when we ihink 
and reason about it ? It is evident we ihinlc of it as an 
unknown cause of a known elTeci. This is a relative 
notion, and it must be obscure, because it gives us no 
conception of what the thing is, but of what relation it 
bears lo something else. Kvery relation which a thing 
unknown bears to something that is known, tnay give a 
relative notion of it ; and there are many objects of 
tboiight, and of discourse, of which our faculties can give 
no better than a relative notion. 

Having premised these things to explain what is meant 
by a relative notion, it is evident that onr notion of pri- 
mary qualities is not of this kind ; we know what ihey 
are, and not barely what relation they bear to something 
else. 

It is otherwise with secondary qualities. If yon ask 
Die, what is that quality or modiflcation in a rose which I 
call ils smell, I am at a loss lo answer direclly. Upon 
reSeclion, 1 find that 1 have a distinct notion of the sen- 
sation which it produces in my mind. But there can be 
nothing like lo this sensation in the rose, because it is 
insentient. The quality in the rose is something which 
occasions the sensation in me ; but what that something 
is, I know not. My senses give me no information upon 
this point. The only notion, therefore, my senses give is 
tliis, that smell in the rose is an unknown quality or mod- 
ification, which is the cause or occasion of a sensation 
which [ know well. The relation which this imknown 
quality hears to the sensation with which nature has con- 
nected it, is all I learn from the sense of smelling ; but 
this is evidently a relative notion. The same reasoning 
will apply lo every secondary quality. 

Thus I think it appears, that there is a real foundation 
for ibe distinction of primary from secondary quahiics ; 

. and that they are disiingulshed by this, that of the primary 
we have by our senses a direct and distinct notion ; but 

, of the secondary only a relative notion, which must, be- 
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cause it is only relative, be obicure ; they are conceived 
only as the unknown causes or occasions of certain sen- 
sations with which we are well acquainted. 

II. Remarks on the Distinction betuetn Primary and 
Stcondary Qualities.] The account I have given of 
this distinction is founded ii]ion no hypothesis. Whether 
our notions of primary qualities are direct and distinct, 
those of the secondary relative and obscure, is a matter 
of fact, of which every man may have certain knowledge 
by alleniive reflection upon thern. To this reflection I 
appeal, as the proper test of what has been advanced, 
and proceed lo make some remarks on the subject. 

1. The primary qualities are neither sensaliont, nor 
are tliey resemblances of sensations. This appears to me 
self-evident. 1 have a clear and distinct notion of each 
of the primary qualities. I have a clear and distinct 
notion of sensation. I can compare the one with the 
other ; and when I do so, I am not able lo discern a re- 
sembling feature. Sensation Is the act, or the feeling, 
([ dispute not which,) of a sentient being. Figure, di- 
visibility, solidity, are neither ads nor feelings. Sensa- 
tion supposes a sentient being as its subject ; for a sensa- 
tion that is not felt by some sentient being is an absurd- 
ity. Figure and divisibility suppose a subject that is 
figured and divisible, but not a subject that is sentient. 

2. We have no reason to think (hat the seniatiunt by 
which we have notice of secondary qualities resemble any 
quality of body. The absurdity of this notion has been 
clearly shown by Descartes, Locke, and many modern 
philosophers. It was n tenet of the ancient philosophy, 
and is still by many imputed to the vulgar, but only as a 
vulgar error. It is too evident to need proof, that the 
vibrations of a sounding body do not resemble the sensa- 
tion of sound, nor the etQuvia of an odorous body the 
sensation of smell. 

3. The distinctness of our notions of primary qualities 
prevents all questions and disputes about their nature. 
There are no different opinions about the nature of ex- 
tension, figure, or motion, or the nature of any primary 
quality. Their nature is manifest to our senses, and can- 
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nol be unknown to any man, or mistaken by him, ibougb 
ibeir causes may admi( ordispuie. 

The primary qiiaiides are ilie objecis of ilic maihemat- 
ical sciences ; and the distinctness of our nolions of Uieui 
enables us lo reason demons ira lively about ibem to a 
great extent. Their various modifications are precisely 
defined in the imagination, and thereby capable of being 
compared, and their relations determined niib precision 
and certainty. 

It is not so with secondary qualities. Their nature, 
not being nianifest to ibe sense, may be a subject of dis- 
pute. Our feeling informs us that the fire Is hot ; but it 
does not inform us nliat that heat of the fire is. But 
does it not appear a contradiction, to say we know that 
the fire is hot, but we know not what thai heat is ? I 
answer, There is the same appearance of contradiction 
in many things, that must be granted. We know ibst 
wine has an inebriating quality ; but we know not what 
that quality is. It is true, indeed, that, if we had not 
some notion of what is meant by the heal of fire, and by 
an inebriating quality, we could afhrm nothing of either 
with understanding. We have a notion of both ; but it is 
only a relative notion. We know that they are the causes 
of certain known effects. 

4. The nature of secondary qualities is a proper sub- 
ject of philosophical disquisition ; and in this philosophy 
has made some progress. It has been discovered, that 
the sensation of smell is occasioned by the effluvia of 
bodies ; that of sound by tlieir vibration. The dis|)Osi- 
tion of bodies lo reflect a particular kind of light occa- 
sions the sensation of color. Very ciirtous discoveries 
have been made of the nature of heat, and an ample field 
of discovery in tiiese subjects remains. 

5. We may see why the sensations belonging to secon- 
dary qualities ore on object of our alltnlion, while those 
which belong to the primary are not. 

The first are not only signs (# tlie object perceived, 
but they hear a capital part in the notion we form of it. 
We conceive it only as that which occasions such a sen- 
sation, and therefore cannot reflect upon it without think- 
ing of th^eensation which it occasions : we have no other 
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mark whereby to distinguish ii. The thought of a 
ondary qiialiiy, ilierefore, always carries us back to iha 
sensation whicii it produces. We give the same name to 
bolh, and are api lo confound ihein together. But hav- 
ing a clear and distinct conception of primary qualities, 
we have no need when we think of iheni to recall their 
sensations. When a primary quality is perceived, llie sen- 
sation immediately leads our thought to the quality signi- 
fied by it, and is itself forgot. We have no occasion after- 
wards lo reflect upon it ; and so we come to be as Itltle 
acquainted with it as if we had never felt it. This is ibe 
case with the sensations of all primary qualities, when ihey 
are not so painful or pleasant as to draw our atienijon. 

When a man moves his hand rudely against a pointed 
hard body, he feels pain, and may easily be persuaded 
that this pain is a sensation, and thai there is nothing re- 
sembling it in the hard body ; at the same time he per- 
ceives the body lo be hard and pointed, and he knows 
that these qualities belong to the body only. In this 
case, it is easy to distinguish what he feels from what he 
perceives. Lei him again touch the pointed body gently, 
so as to give him no pain ; and now yoii can hardly per- 
suade him that he feels any thing but the 6gure and hard- 
ness of the body ; so difficult it is to attend to (he sensa- 
tions belonging to primary qualities, when they are neither 
pleasant nor painful. They carry the thought lo the ex- 
ternal object, and immediately disappear and are forgot- 
Nature intended them only as signs ; and when they have 
served that purpose, they vanish. 

6. We are now to consider a supposed conlradiction 
between Ihe vulgar and the philosophers upon this sub- 
ject. As to the former, it is not lo be expected that 
they should make distinctions which have no connection 
with the common aBairs of life ; ihey do not, therefore, 
distinguish the primary from (he secondary qualities, but 
speak of both as being equally qualities of the external 
object. Of the primifry qualities they have a distinct 
notion, as tliey are immediately and distinctly perceived 
by the senses ; of the secondary, iheir notions, as I ap- 
prehend, are confused and indistinct, rather than errone- 
ous. A secondary quality is the unknown cause -or occa- 
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sion of a well-knowa effect ; and the same name is com- 
mon lo liie cuu^e and the etiect. Now, lo distinguish 
clearly ihe different ingredients of a complex notion, and, 
at the same lime, tbe difiierent meanings of an ambiguous 
word, is the work of a philosopher ; and is not lo be 
expected of the vulgar, when their occasions do not re- 
quire it. 

I grant, therefore, that the notion which (he vulgar 
have of secondary qualities, is indistinct and inaccurate. 
But there seems to be a contradiction between the vulgar 
and the philosopher tipon this subject, and each charges 
the other wiih a gross absurdity. Tbe vulgar say, ihat 
fire is hot, and snow cold, and sugar sweet ; and that (o 
deny this is a gross absnrdiiy, and contradicts the testi- 
mony of our senses. The philoso|iher says, ihai heat, 
and cold, and sweetness, are nothing but sensations in 
our minds ; and it is absurd to conceive thai these 'sen- 
sations are in the fire, or in the snow, or in the sugar. 

I believe this contradiction between the vulgar and the 
philosopher is more apparent ihnn real ; and that it is 
owing to an abuse of language on the part oftlie philoso- 
pher, and TO indiitinci notions on the pan of the vulgar. 
The philosopher says, there is no heat in the fire, mean- 
ing that the tire has not the sensation of heat. His 
meaning is just ; and the vulgar will agree with him, as 
soon as they understand his meaning : but his language is 
improper ; for there is really a quality in ihe fire, of 
which the proper name is heat ; and the name of heat is 
given to this quality, both by philosophers and by (he 
vulgar, much more frequently than to the sensation of 
heat. This speech of the philosopher, therefore, is meant 
by him in one sense ; it is taken by ihe vulgar in another 
sense. In the sense in which they take it, it is indeed 
absurd, and so ihey hold it to be. In the sense in which 
he means it, it is true ; and the vulgar, as soon as ibey 
are made to understand that sense, will acknowledge it to 
be mie. They know as well as the philosopher, Ihat the 
fire does not leel heat ; and this is all that be means by 
. faying there is no heat in the fire.* 
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III. Other ObjecU of Perception. (2.) Local Jlffee- 
tiom in our own Bodiei.] Besides primary and secon- 
dary qualities of bodies, iliere are many oilier immediate 
objects of perception. Without prelendiug to a complete 
euumeralion, 1 think they mostly fall under one or other 
of the following classes: — i1r»t. Certain states or con- 
ditions of our own bodies. Second, Mechanical powers 
or forces. Third, Chemical powers. Foitrtk, Medical 
powers or virtues. Pifth, Vegetable and animal powers. 

That we perceive certain disorders in our own bodies 
by means of uneasy sensations, which nature has con- 
joined with them, will not be disputed. Of this kind are 
toothache, headache, gout, and every distemper and liuri 
which we feel. The notions which our sense gives of 
these have a strong analogy to our notions of secondary 
qualities. Both are similarly compounded, and may be 
similarly resolved, and tliey give light to each other. 

In the toothache, for instance, there is, ^rfl, a painful 

EltaU dt Pkilmaahit, 
Mind. Uct. XXV. Sir W. 
tiant. Note D. 

Hunillon divide* the qnili 
dn-primttry, and twondary. 

Slsrting nilb the uniple iJ< 
ingtpaett^B dBducaaoprio , _ - , 

nriRiary qualities, wliicb >ire the roMawing; — I. Extenaion ; X. Diviai- 
bilily ; 3. Sixa -, 4. Density, or RHrit; ; it. Figure ; 6. InnomprcnibiUtj 
absolule; 7. Mobility; b ijiluntion. 

The lecunduprinuiry qualiliea are DindiflcBtionB, bat cinilingtnl mod- 
ifioatioiUi of llie primary. Tbcj auppoae tlio primary, but the priniarj' 
do not auppoae them, and lience ihey are nul conceived by us as neera- 
aoru propenicB of matlEr. They are iba rollowing, wtlh their TBrioui 
mn3iAcalions; — I. Gravity j 2. CohcBJon ; 3. Inertia; 4. Repiil«ion. 

The fccondari/ qualiliea, SB oiBDifeated to ua, are not, in propriatr, 
qunliliea otbodt/at all. "Ai apprehended, tliey are," be aays, " onlj 
aubjeclive affsclioiiB, and belong to bmliea in so hi only ai iheie ara 
auppoaed fumiBhed witti the pon era capable orapecificallv detemiioing 
the Tarioua parts of our narvous npparntua to the peculiar aetiun, or 
mlher paraion, of which (hey are suiceplible ; wliich delenuinod artion 
or paaaion ib the i[UBli1y of wMuh alune we are im mediately ogniEant, 
the eitemal coacauae oflbal internal eflecl remuning to perception al- 
togalliHr unknown." Ho adda: — "Of the aecondary qualitiea, in ihia 
Tolntioii, there Bre various liiiida) the varioty principally depon '' 
lbs differences ol' tlie different partB of our nervous appnralUB 
are the proper eensibluB, the idiopatliic aHeetions of our several organa 

_<■ __ _.,__ j^ floTor, savor, and tactual aonaalioD ; such 
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feeling ; and) secondly, a conceptioo and belief of some 
disorder in ihc looili, wliich is believed to be tlie cause of 
the uneasy feeling. Tlie first of these is a sensaiimi, the 
second is a porcepljon ; * for it includes a conception 
and belief of an external object. But these two things, 
though of different natures, are so consianily conjoined 
in our experience and in our imagination, that ne consider 
them as one. We give llie same name to both ; for the 
loolbaclie is the proper name of ibe pain we feel ; and it 
is the proper nacne of the disorder in the tooih which 
causes that pain. If it should be made a question, whether 
the toothache be in the mind that feels it, or in the tooth 
that is affected, much might be said on both sides, while 
it is not observed that the word has two meanings. But 
B little reflection satisfies us, that the pain is in the mind, 
and the disorder in the tooth. If some philosopher 
should pretend to have made a discovery, that the looih- 
ache, the gout, the headache, are only sensations in the 



■ervcs: — "Tlie primary, being ihougbt u laimlial lo ihu notion of 

liudj, are distingijished Irom Ihe lecvTtdo-priinarg snd trconilarij as at- 
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I* of ihe primary nre per- 
«ition»)nol percppliom ; 
oritia itnmilo-pTinarg, percepliuiu and MnsattonB Eogelher." Siiirfnr- 
lltBr : — " In Iha apprBlienaion oflhe primary qiinlitiea, Iha niiud is pri- 
marily and pnndpaflj active ; it Teels ont; ta il knoira [becnufie it only 
Teala, i. e. ii conaciDUa, tbat it knowa]. In ihat of Ihu itcimilary, tlie 
tnind is primarily and principally pattive; il knows only na it iVela 
[because it only Knona, i. e. ia conaeinus, that it feela]. In llini of the 
trcundo-primaty, Ihe mind ia eqiiBlly and at once aclire and paaairei in 
one reaped It leela aa il know*, in another, Il hnotva aa il feels." To 
illustrate tbe taat statement ha adducea the eiam|jle of ibo lecundo- 
priniary quality of hardnat. a modification of coiaiBii; wbicb coniiala 
□ftwapnrls, — ;>ranr<whicbia/i/iin ihenitjcK, and rariMann wfaiefa 
il prrrcircd in Miona to ilia objril. — Ed. 

• Tliere is no aucii " iiarceplion," properly «o called. Tbe PMgnilion 
ia merely an in/trence Ironi tlie feeling; and ill nbjeot, at li-iisl, onlj 
aonio hvpolheli'-al repreMnlation of a really igmrlun quid. Hvte lh« 
lubjrciitc elemeni preponderalea ao groat); oa aimoal lo eitinguiali ilie 
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roiDd, and that it is a vulgar error to conceive that they 
are distempers of ihe bo5y, he might defend his system 
in the same manner as those who affirm that there is no 
sound nor color nor taste in bodies defend that paradox. 
But both these systems, like most paradoxes, will be 
found to be only an abuse of words. 

We say that we fetl the toothache, not that we per- 
ceive it. On ihe other hand, we say that we perctive the 
color of a body, not that we feel it. Can any reason be 
given for this difference of phraseology ? In answer to 
this question, I apprehend, that, both when we feel the 
toothache and vulien we see a colored body, there is sen- 
sation and perception conjoined. But in ihe toothache, 
the sensation, being very painful, engrosses the attention ; 
and therefore we speak of it as if it were felt only, and 
not perceived : whereas, tn seeing a colored body, the 
sensation is indifferent, and drans no attention, The 
quality in the body which we call its color is the only 
object of attention ; and therefore we speak of ii as if it 
were perceived, and not felt. Though all philosophers 
agree that in seeing color there is sensation, it is not easy 
10 persuade the vulgar, that, in seeing a colored body, 
when the light is not too strong, nor the eye inflamed, 
they have any sensation or feeling at all. 

There are some sensations, which, though they are 
very often felt, are never attended to, nor reflected upon. 
We have no conception of them ; and therefore, in lan- 
guage, there is neither any name for them, nor any form of 
speech lliat supposes their existence. Such are ihc sen* 
salions of color, and of all primary tjuahties ; and there- 
fore those qualities are said (o be perceived, but not to be 
felt. Taste and smell, and heat and cold, have sensa- 
tions thai are often agreeable or disagreeable, in such a 
degree as lo draw our attention ; and they are somenmes 
said to be fell, and sometimes to be perceived. When 
disorders of the body occasion very acute pain, the uneasy 
sensation engrosses the attejition, and they are said lo be 
felt, not lo be perceived." 

* As alreiuJ]' rapealedly nbserveil, iJie objcctire element (pnrceplton) 
nil llie tshJrctiBe elemanl f feeling, seiiHlinn ) nre always in Ilie inverse 
illu of earli olber. This 11 a law of which Kuld and tbs ptiilosujilien 
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There is anoilier qiiesiion relating lo phraseoloe:y, ' 
ihis subject suggests. A man saj-s, lie feels pain ir 
a particulnr part of his body ; in iiis toe, for \ 
Now, reasnn assures us, thai pain, being a sensation, can 
only be in the sentient being as its subject, that is, in the 
mint!. And though philosophers have disputed much 
about the place of the mind, yet none of ihem ever 
placed il in ihe toe.* Whnt sliall we say, iben, in ibis 
case .'' Do our senses really deceive us, and make us 
believe a thing which our reason deterniines lo be impos- 
sible ? I answer, first, that, when a man says lie has a 
pain in his toe, he is perfectly understood, both by hlm- 
scir and ihose who hear falm. Tills is all [hat he inienils. 
He really feels what he and all men call a pain in the toe; 
and there is no deception in the mailer. Whether, there- 
fore, there be any impropriety in tlie phrase or not, is of 
no consefjuence in common life. It answers all the ends 
of speech, both lo ibe speaker and the hearers. 

In all languages, ihere are phrases which have a disiinct 
meaning ; while, ai the same lime, there may be some- 
ihing in the structure of ihem that disagrees with the 
analogy of grammar, or with the principles of philosophy. 
And the reason is, because language is not made either 
by grammarians or philosophers. Thus we speak of feel- 
ing pain, as if pain was something distinct from llie feel- 
ing of it. We speak of a pain coming and going, and 
removing from one place lo another. Such phrases are 
meant by tiiose who use them in a sense that is neither 
obscure nor false. But the philosopher puis ihem into 
his alembic, reduces ihem to iheir first principles, draws 
out of tliem a sense that was never meant, and so im- 
agines that he has discovered an error of the vulgar. 



* Nal in itie toe ticlutitirlf/. Rat, bnth in anoient and nindern liniBs, 
the opinion hiu bocn liold Ilial the mind htu as mueb a local presence 
in the loo a> in Ihe head. The doctrine, indeed, long gsncraliy m»in- 
taini^d wna, ibal, in telaiion lo the body, (ic nmt it all in the iBhalf, and 
all in (Brry iHrt. On ihe quealiou of the aeat or lb« aoul, ivhich liu 
been manielloufly perplexed, I corinol enter. I shsll only Baj, in pn- 
cral, llial llie firnl mndition aftlie poaiibilily of an immediate. intuilJTB, 
or real perception of eiternal tbingi, wliich our comwioueneH BBBUrBi 
ihnl WB poaiew, ii the immediah! niinneclion of the cognitive principle 
»ith8TBrT|l»rtoflh«M ■— -=— " 
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I observe, stcondty, that, when we consider the sen- 
salion of pain by itself, wiihout any respect to its cause, 
we cannot say with propriety lliai llie toe is either ihe 
place or the subject of it. But it ought to be remem- 
bered, that, when we speak of pain in the toe, the sensa- 
tion is combined in our thought with (he cause of it, 
which really is in the toe. The cause and the efTeci are 
combined in one complex notion, and the same name 
serves for both. 1i is the business of ihe philosopher to 
analyze this complex notion, and to give different names 
to its different ingredients. He gives the name of pain 
to the sensation only, and the name of disorder lo the 
unknown cause of il. Then it is evident thai the dis- 
order only is in the loe, and thai it would be an error to 
think that the pain is in it. Bui we oughc not to ascribe 
this error to the vulgar, who never made the distinciion, 
and who under the name of pain comprehend both the 
sensation and its cause.* 

Cases sometimes happen, which give occasion even to 
the vulgar to distinguish the painful sensation from the 
disorder which is the cause of it. A man who has had 
his leg cut off, many years after feels pain in a toe of 
that leg. The toe has now no existence ; and he per- 
ceives easily, that the toe can neither be the place nor 
the subject of the pain which he feels : yet it is ihe same 
feeling he used to have from a hurl in the loe ; and if he 
did not know thai his leg was cui off, it would give him 
the same immediate conviction of some hurt or disorder 
in the toe.f 

The same phenomenon may lend the philosopher, in all 
cases, 10 distinguish sensation from perception. We say, 
that the man had a deceitful feeling, when he felt a pain 
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in his toe after the l^g was cut off; and we have a true 
meaning in saying so. But, if we will speak accurately, 
our sensations cannot be deceitful ; they must be what we 
feel them to be, and can be nothing else. Where, then, 
lies the deceit ? i answer, it lies not in the sensation, 
which is real, but in the seeming perception he had of a 
disorder in his toe. This perception, which nature had 
conjoined with the sensation, was in this instance falla- 

The same reasoning may be applied to every phenom- 
enon llial can, with propriety, be called a deception of 
sense. As when one, who has the jaundice, sees a body 
yellow which h really while ; or when a man sees an 
object double, because his eyes are not both directed to 
it ; in these, and other like cases, the sensations we have 
are real, and the deception is only in the perception nhich 
naiine has annexed to them. 

iVaiure has connected our perception of external ob- 
jects with certain sensations. Jf the sensation is pro- 
duced, the corresponding perception follows even when 
there is no object, and in this case is apt to deceive us. 
In tike manner, nature has connected our sensations wilii 
certain impressions that are made upon the nerves and 
brain : and, when the impression is made, from whatever 
cause, the corresponding sensaiinn and perception imme- 
diately follow. Thus, in the man wlio feels pain in his 
toe after the leg is cut olT, the tierve that went to the toe, 
part of which was cut off with the leg, had the same im- 
pression made upon the remaining part, which, in the nat- 
ural slate of his body, was caused by a hurt in the toe ; 
and immediately this impression is followed by the sensa- 
tion and perception which nature connected with it.* 

• Tliii i» n docltine which cannot be reconciled with Ihal of aa in- 
luiiion nr objective pcrcetitjon. All here is lubjoctive. — H, 
li, hi. .tunnltntnlary DiiirrlaHiins, Note D, ^ 'i, Sir VV, Uimillan 
I eiBmple, moHilj'ing somewhat llio view he had prcvi- 
whow leg hu lieen 
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In like manner, if the same impressions which are 
made at present upon my oplic nerves by the otijecis be- 
fore tne could be made in ilie dark, I apprehend that I 
should have llie same sensations, and see ibe same ob- 
jects which I now see. The impressions and sensations 
would in such a case be real, a^d ihe perception only 
fallacious. 
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IV. (3.) Powert of Bodies.] Let us next consider 
tbe notions which our senses give us of ihose allribules 
of bodies called powers. This Is the more necessary, 
because power seems lo imply some activity ; yet we 
consider hody as a dead, inactive thing, which does not 
act, but may he acted upon. 

or ihe mechanical powers ascribed to bodies, that 
which is called their vis insita, or inertia, may 6rsi be 
considered. By this is meant no more that] that bodies 
never change iheir slate of themselves, either from rest lo 
motion, or from motion to rest, or frojn one degree of 
velocity, or one direction, to another. In order in pro- 
duce any such change, there must be some force impress- 
ed upon ihera ; and the change produced is precisely 
proportioned to the force impressed, and in the direction 
of ihal force. 

That all bodies have this properly is a matter of fact, 
which we learn from daily observation, as well as from 
the most accurate experiments. Now it seems plain, that 
this does not imply any activity in bodv, but rather the 
contrary. A power in body to change its state would 
much rather imply activity than its continuing in tbe same 
stale : so that, although this properly of bodies is called 
their pi's insita, or vis inertice, it implies no proper ac- 
tivity. ' 

If we consider, next, the power of gravity, it is a fact, 
that all the bodies of our planetary system gravitate 
towards each other. This has been fully proved by tbe 
great Newton. But ihis gravitation is not conceived by 
that philosopher lo be a power inherenl in bodies, which 
they exeri of themselves, hut a force impressed upon 
them, lo which they must necessarily yield. Wlieiher 
this force be impressed by some subtile ether, or whether 
it be impressed by the power of the Supreme Being, or 
of some subordinate spiritual being, we do not know ; but 
all sound natural philosophy, particularly thai of Newlon, 
supposes il to be an impressed force, and not inherent in 
bodies." 
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So that, when bodies gravitate, they do not properly 
act, but are acted ii[)on. They only yield lo an impres- 
sion that is made upon them. It is cointuoa m language 
to express, by active verbs, many changes in things, 
wherein ihey are merely passive. And this way of speak- 
ing is used chiefly when the cnuse of the change is not 
obvious to tense. Thus we say that a ship sails, when 
every man of common sense knows ihai she has no inhe- 
rent power of motion, and is only driven by wind and 
tide. In like manner, when we say that the planets 
gravitate towards the sun, we mean no more than that, by 
some unknown power, iliey are drawn or impelled in that 
direction. 

What has been said of the power of gravitation may 
be applied to otlier mechanical powers, such as cohesion, 
magnetism, electricity, and no less to chemical and medi- 
cal powers. By all these, certain eiTects are produced, 
upon the application of one body to another. Our senses 
discover the effect ; but the power is latent. We know 
there must be a cause of the effect, and we form a relative 
notion of it from its effect ; and very often the same name 
is used to signify the unknown cause aod the known 
effect. 

We ascribe lo vegetables tlie power^of drawing nour- 
ishment, growing, and multiplying their kind. Here, like- 
wise, the effect is manifest, hut the cause is latent lo 
sense. These powers, therefore, as well as all the other 
powers we ascribe to bodies, are unknoivn causes of cer- 
tain known effects. It is the business of philosophy to 
investigate the nature of those powers as far as we are 
able, but our senses leave us in the dark. 

V. Manifest and Occult Qua/idw.] We may ob- 
serve a great similarity in the notions which our senses 
give i]s o[ secondary fjuatitics, of the ilisorihri we feel in 
otir own bodies, and of the various powers of bodies which 
we have enumerated. (I.) Tliey are all obscure and rel- 
ative notions, being a conception of some unknown cause 
of a known effect. (2.) Their names are, for the it 
part, common lo the effect and to its cause. And (3.) 
they are a proper subject of philosophical disquisilioa. _ 
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the meaning of the word, is rather modestly to confess 
ignorance than to cloak it. It is to point it out as a 
proper subject for the investigation of philosophers, whose 
proper business it is to belter the condition of humanity 
by discovering what was before hid from human knowl- 
edge. 

Were I, therefore, to make a division of the qualities of 
bodies as they appear lo our senses, I would divide ihem 
first into those thai are matiifesl, and those that are occult. 
The manijtsi qualities are those which Mr. Locke calls 
primary; such as extension, figure, divisibility, motion, 
hardness, softness, fluidity. The nature of these is man- 
ifest even lo sense; and the business of the philosopher 
with regard to them is not to find out their nnftire, which 
is well known, but to discover ihe effects produced by 
their various combinaliom; and with regard lo those of 
them which are not essentia! to matter, lo discover their 
cau.'ies as far as he is able. 

The second class consists of occult qualities, which 
may be subdivided into various kinds; as, Jirst, the sec- 
ondary ijualilits; secondly, the disorders lee feel in our 
own bodies; and, thirdly, all the qualities which we call 
poaers of bodies, wlieiber mechanical, chemical, medical, 
animal, or vegetable; or if there be any other powers not 
comprehended under these heads. Of all these the exist- 
ence is manifest lo sense, but the nature is occult; and 
here the philosopher has an ample field. 

What is necessary for the conduct of our animal life, 
tlie bountiful Author of nature has made manifest to all 
men. Bui there are many other choice -e' rets of nature, 
the discovery of which enlarges tho power and exalts the 
stale of man. These are left lo be discovered by llie 
proper use of our rational powers. They are bid, not 
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that they may be always concealed from human knowl- 
edge, but that we may be excited to search for them. 
This is the proper business of a philosopher, and it is the 
glory of a man, anc^ the best reward of his labor, to dis- 
cover what nature has thus concealed. 



CHAPTER IX. 

OF MATTER AND SPACE. 

I. Origin and Characteristics of our Mtion of Body , 
or Material Substance.] The objects of sense we have 
hitherto considered are qualities. But qualities must have 
a subject. We give the names of matter^ material sub^ 
stance^ and body^ to the subject of sensible qualities: and 
it may be asked what this matter is. 

I perceive in a billiard-bail, figure, color, and motion; 
but the ball is not figure, nor is it color, nor motion, nor 
all these taken together; it is something that has figure, 
and color, and motion. This is a dictate of nature, and 
the belief of all mankind. 

As to the nature of this something, I am afraid we can 
give little account of it but that it has the qualities which 
our senses discover. 

But how do we know that they are qualities, and can- 
not exist without a subject? I confess I cannot explain 
how we know that they cannot exist without a subject, 
any more than I can explain how we know that they 
exist. We have the information of nature for their exist- 
ence; and 1 think we have the information of nature that 
they are qualities. 

The belief that figure, motion, and color are qualities, 
and require a subject, must either be a judgment of nature, 
or it must be discovered by reason, or it must be a prejudice 
that has no just foundation. There are philosophers who 
maintain that it is a mere prejudice; that a body is nothing 
but a collection of what toe call sensible qualities; and that 
they neither have nor need any subject. This is the opinion 
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of Bishop Berkeley and Mr. Hume; and ihey were led lo 
it by finding ihat iJiey liad not in iheir minds any idea of 
stibtlance. Il could neilher be an idea of sensation nor of 
refleciion, the only sources of original and simple ideas 
which ihey recognized. Bnt lo me nothing seems more 
absurd than that there should be extension willioiil any 
thing extended, or motion without ffny thing moved; yei 
I cannot give reasons for my opinion, because it seems 
to me self-evident, and an immediaie dictate of my na- 
ture. 

And that it is the belief of nil mankind appears in die 
structure of all languages; in which we find adjective 
nouns used to express sensible qualities, Il is well known 
that every adjective in language must belong lo some sub- 
stantive expressed or understood; that is, every qualiiy 
must belong to some suhjeci. 

Sensible qtialiiies make so great a pari of ihe fiirniiLire 
of our minds, their kinds arc so many and iheir number so 
great, ibat if prejudice, and not naiure, teach us lo as- 
cribe ihem all lo a subject, it must have a great work to 
perform, which cannot be accomplished in a short lime, 
nor carried on lo the same pitch in every individual. We 
should hnd, not individuals only, but nations and ages dif- 
fering from each other in the progress which this prejudice 
had made in Iheir sentiments; but we find no such diifer- 
ence among men. What one man accounts a qualiiy, all 
men do, and ever did. 

Il seems, therefore, to he a judgment of nature, that the 
things immediately perceived are qualities, which must be- 
long 10 a subject; and all ihe information that our senses 
give us aboiti this subject is, that it is that to which such 
qualities belong- From this it is evident, that our notion 
of body or mailer, as distinguished from its qualities, 
is a relative notion ; * and I am afraid it must always be 
obscure until men have other faculties. 

* Thnl is, our nation of abtolvtt bod; i> rtliUirt. Tlii* ii 
cxprcwed. We cnn know, wo eun conceive, only whnl 
Our knnwieilge oV gsalilia or phcairmena i« nsceMorily nslallve 
thfte exini onfy ai ibef exist in rdation la auf faniUitt. Tlie kn 
od(e, ur even the concopljon, ofa mibatanee in ilself, ind apart from 
qlialili<>g in relation to, and tlierefora cognizable or conceivable by, _. 
minda, iof olves o conlrsdiclioD. Of sucb we Ml) fonn only a ntgaln 
I4» 
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The philosopher in this seems lo have no adranlage m 
shove ihe vulgar; for as lliey perceive color and figure I 
and motion by iherr senses as well as he does, and both V 
are equally ceriain that there is a subject of ihose (jiialiiies, 
so the notions which both have of tliis subject are c(|ually 
obscure. When the philosopher calls it a titbslratumf 
and a subject of inhesion, those learned words convey no 
meaning but what every initn understands and expresses, 
by saying in common language (hat it is a thing extended, 
and solid, and movable, 

The relation which sensible qualities bear to tlieir sub- 
ject, thai is, to body, is nol, however, so dark but that il 
is easily distinguished from all other relations. Every 
man can distinguish it from the relation of an effect to its 
cause, of a mean lo its end, or of a sign to the thing sig- 
nified by it. 

I Ihinb it requires some ripeness of understanding to 
distinguish the qualities of a body from llie body. Per- 
haps this distinction is not made by brutes, nor by infants; 
and if any one thinks thai ihis distinction is not made by 
our senses, but by some other power of the mind, I will 
not dispute this point, provided it be granted that men, 
when their faculties are ripe, have a natural conviciion 
that sensible qualities cannot exist by themselves without 
some subject to which ihey belong. 

I think, indeed, that some of the determinations we 
form concerning matter cannot be deduced solely from the 
testimony of sense, but must he referred to some other 

There seems to be nothing more evid«)t, than that all 
bodies must consist of parts; and thai every part of a body 
is a body, and a diaiinct being which may exist without 
the other parts; and yet 1 apprehend tltis conclusion is 
not deduced solely from the testimony of sense: for be- 
sides that il is a necessary truth, and therefore no object 

notion ; tlial ia, wa can merely amceive il m meonceivaUt. Bui lo call 

thiB negalrve nolion a relaliee nation is wrong : Isl, because stt our (poa- 
itire) nolions are relative; and, 3d. betause tliia » ilaelfn npgntive no- 
lion,— i.e. no notion at all, — limjil; becauaa dierc ia no relation. Tb« 
mme inipropef npplication oT lija term rdalire was also mada by Held 
wUen apuking of tlie aecondarj qualilieB. — 11. 
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of sense,' ihere is a limit beyond wliicli we cannot per- 
ceive any division of a body. The paris become too 
small to be perceived by our senses; but we cannot be- 
lieve that it becomes then incapable of being fuitlier di- 
vided, or (hat such division would make it not to be a 
body. We carry on the division and subdivision in our 
thought far beyond the reach of our senses, and we can 
find no end lo it: oay, I think we plainly discern, lliat there 
can be no limit beyond which the division cannot be 
carried. For if there be any limit to this division, one of 
two ihings must necessarily happen. Either we have come 
by division to a body which is extended, but has no parts, 
and is absolutely indivisible; or this body is divisible, but 
as soon as it Is divided it becomes no body. Both these 
positions seem to me absurd, and one or ihe other is the 
necessary consetjuence of supposing a limit lo ihe divisi- 
bility of matter._ On die other liand, if it be admitted that 
the divisibility of matter bus no limit, it will follow that no 
body can be called one individual substance. Vou may 
as well call it two, or twenty, or two hundred. For when 
it is divided into parts, every part is a being or substance 
distinct from all the other parts, "and was so even before 
the division: any one part may continue to exist, though 
all the other parts are annihilated. 

There is, indeed, a principle long received as an axiom 
in metaphysics, which I cannot reconcile to the divisibil- 
ity of matter. It is, that every being is one, — Onine em 
Ul unum. By which, 1 suppose, is meant, that every thing 
that exists must either be one indivisible being, or com- 
posed of a dtltrminate number of indivisible beings. Thus 
an army may be divided into regiments, a regiment into 
companies, and a company into men. Bui here ihe di- 
vision has its limit; for you cannot divide a man without 
destroying him, because he is an individual; and every 
thing, according to ihis axiom, must be an individual, or 
made up of individuals. 

lo Rcid thnl }iD ncrceJTed thnt tlio qunlitj of ntett- 

vhicli (Iniinguishea mUivt tnim adttaiitioui nntJun* 

lid not, hnwever, bIwivb muks Ibe iimper um of 

"'■ " iplicitl J enouncing lhi» criterion, 

•~ the phi ' ' — 
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IM BESSATION AND PEnCEPTION. 

Thai this axiom will hold nirli regard to an array, and 
wilh regard lo many oilier things, must be granted: but I 
require ihe evidence of its being applicable lo all beings 
whatsoever. Leibnitz, conceiving that all beings must 
have this metaphysical unity, was by this led to maintain, 
that matter, and indeed the whole universe, is made up of 
monads, ihai is, simple and indivisible substances. Per- 
haps the same apprehension might lead Boscovich into his 
hypothesis, which seems much more ingenious; lo wit, 
that mailer is composed of a definite number of ffloi/i«ma(- 
ical points, endowed with certain powers of attraction aud 
repulsion. 

The divisibility of matter without any limit seems lo 
me more tenable than either of these hypotheses; nor do 
I lay much stress upon ihe metaphysical axiom, consid- 
ering its origin. Metaphysicians thought proper to mnke 
Ihe attributes common to all beings the subject of a sci- 
ence. It must be a matter of some difficulty to find out 
such aliribuies: and, after racking their invention, they 
have specified three, to wit, unity, verihj, and goodness; 
and these, 1 suppose, liave been invented to make a 
number, rather than from any clear evidence of tlieir being 
universal. 

There are other determinations concerning matter, 
which, I think, are not solely founded upon the testimony 
of sense: such as, that it is impossible that two bodies 
should occupy the same place at the same time; or that 
the same body should he in different places at the same 
time; or that a body can be moved from one place to 
another, without passing through the intermediate places, 
either in a straight course or by some circuit. These 
appear to be necessary truths, and therefore cannot be 
conclusions of our senses ; for our senses testify only what 
is, and not what must necessarily be, 

II. Origin and Characteristics of our Aaiion of Ex- 
tension, or Space.} We are next to consider our notion 
oi ipace~ It may be observed, that although space be 
not perceived by any of our senses when all mailer is re- 
moved, yet, when we perceive any of the primary qiiali-," 
ties, space presents itself as a necessary concomitant: for 
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ihere oaii neliher be extension, nor moiion, nor 6gure, 
cor division, nor-cohesion of parts, without space. 

There are only two of our senses by which ilie notion 
of space enters into the mind, — to wit, touch and sight. 
If we suppose a man to have neitlier of tliese senses, I do 
DOl see how he coutd ever )iave nny conception of space." 
Supposing him to have both, until he sees or feels other 
objects, he can have no notion of space. It has neither 
color nor figure to make il an object of sight; it has no 
tangible quality to make it an object of touch. But other 
objects of sight and touch carry the notion of apace along 
with them; and not tbe notion only, but the belief of it: for 
a body coutd not exist if there were no space to contain il: 
it could not move if there were no space; its situation, its 
tJistance, and every relation it has to other bodies, sup- 
pose space. 

* AFcording to Raid, eitentioD (apace) ia a notion a poiieriori, Ihe re- 
tull nreipori«ace. Aecordiag to Kunt, h i» a privri ; experience only 
■Hbtding the UFcaslona required by the mind to eiert the acta of which 
ifae inluiUnn of apace ii a condilion. To the fonner it is thus a conUd' 
ftnl ; la llie latter, a ntctnan/ menial posaeuioD. That tlie oolion of 
tpact It B necessarj condilioD or thought, and that, ai tach, it is imnos- 
•ibJe to derive it from experience, has been cogeutty dctnonelrntt^d by 
Kant. But that we may, through aenae, have rmpiriciUly nn immiitiate 
perception of aomelhing KTjend^, ! hove yet Been no valid reason 10 
donlil. The a pTiori conception does not exclude the a piisttriori per- 
ceptiiiD ; and this Intler cannot be rejected vritbnutbolyinglhe evidence 
of consciouaneu, wlilch aiuurea ua thai ne ire immediately cognizant, 
not only ofa lelf, hut of a nol-ndf, - not only of minrf, but ot^aallcr: and 
IDBlter cannot bo immedialelv known, — that ia, known aa eiisting, — 
except OS eomelbing exlendmf. In thia, however, I venture a atcp be- 
yond Keid and Stewart, no lea* than beyond Kant ; thaiigh 1 am cud- 
Tinced that ihe philoaaphy of Ihe Iwo former tended to Ihi* conclueion, 
which is, in faiM, that of the common aenae of mankind. — H. 

In hia SupplemfniBry Diisertatitmt, Note D, § I, Sir W. Han " 
tracia one of the atalemenia in Ihe preceding note. He anya : — 
take thia opportunity of modifying a fomier statoincnt, thai, i 
to Reid, upact a a notion a potttrinri, the resatt of experience. On re- 
eoniidering more carefully hia diflcrenl atalemenla on this aiibject, I 
•m now inclined to ihink that hia language impliea no mors llian the 
ciTonological poaleriorily of thia notion ; and that he really held il lo ba 
a native, necreanry, a priori form of Ihougbt, requiring only cert«in 
prenH]uidle condiiiooa lo call it from virluarinlo manifeal eiialence. [ 

K confirmed in thia view hv finding it iaalao thai ofM. Boyer Collard. 
. Stewart ia, however, feaa defensible, when he aaya, in nopoai- 
t'e doctrine of mot*, — ' I ralher lean lo the common theory 
oeea our lirat ideas of epaca or eiunsion to bo fotmid by 
" matter.' Diiieriulion, Noiea and Illuelmliona, Note 
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But though ibe notion of space seems not to enter at 
first into the mind until it is introduced by the projter ob- 
jects of sense, yel, bein^ once introduced, it remains in 
our conception and belief, tliough llie objects which intro- 
duced it be removed. We see no absurdiiy in sup[)Osiiip 
a body to be annihilated; but the space that conrained it 
remains, and to suppose that annihilated seems to be ab- 
surd. It is so much allied to nothing or emptiness, that 
it seems incapable of annihilation or of creation. 

Space not only retains a firm hold of our belief, even 
nhen we suppose all the objects that introduced it to be 
annihilated, but it swells to immensity. We can set no 
limits to it, either of extent or of duraiion. Hence we call 
it immense, eternal, immovable, and indeslrucltbte. 

Bift it is only an immense, eternal, immovable, and 
indestructible void or emptiness. Perhaps we may apply 
lo it what the Peripatetics said of their tirst matier, — 
that whatever it is, it it potentially only, not aclually. 

When we consider pans of space that have measure 
and figure, there is nothing we understand better, nothing 
about which we can reason so clearly and to so great ex- 
tent. Kxiension and figure are circumscribed parts of 
space, and are the object of geometry, a science in w'bich 
human reason has the most ample field, and can go deeper 
and with more certainly than, in any other. But when we 
Qtlempi to comprehend the whole of space, and to trace it 
to its origin, we lose ourselves in the search. The pro- 
found speculations of ingenious men upon this subject differ 
so widely, as may lead us lo suspect that ihe line of hu- 
man understanding is too short to reach the bottom of it. 

Bishop Berkeley, I ihink, was the first who observed 
that the extension, figure, and space of which we speak 
in common language, and of which geometry treats, are 
originally perceived by the sense of touch only; but that 
there is a notion of extension, figure, and space which 
may he got by sight, without any aid from touch. To 
distinguish these, he calls the first tangible extension, 
tangible figure, and tangible space ; the last he calls 
visible. 

As I think this distinction very important in the phil 
ophy of our senses, I shall adopt the names used by ibe ^ 
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KJDVenlor to express il ; remembering what has beea 
lllready observed, that space, nbeiUer tangible or visible, 
I ii not so properly an object of sense as a necessary con- 
I tomitatU of ihe objects boib of sight and touch. 

The reader may likewise be pleased to attend to tliis, 
' Ibat when I use the names of tungible and visUile space, 
I do not mean to adopt Bishop Berkeley's opinion, so 
far as to think tbal they are really dili'erenl things, and 
aliogeiher unlike. I take them to he different concep- 
tions of the same thing ; the one very partial, and the 
Other more complete ; but both distinct and just, as far 
as ihey reach. 

Thus, when 1 see a spire at a very great distance, it 
seems like the point of a bodkin ; lliere appears no vane 
at the top, no angles. But wiien I view the same object 
at a small distance, I see a huge pyramid of several 
angles with a vane on the top. Neither of these appear- 
ances is fallacious. Each of them is what it ought lo he, 
and what it must he, from such an object seen at such 
different distances. These different appearances of the 
same object may serve to illustrate the different concep- 
tions of space, according as they are drawn from the in- 
forniBiion of siglit alone, or as they are drawn from the 
additional information of touch. 

Our sight alone, unaided by touch, gives a very partial 
DOiion of space, but yet a distinct one. When it is con- 
sidered according lo this partial notion, 1 call it visible 
Bpace. The sense of touch gives a much more complete 
notion of space ; and wlien it is considered according to 
this notion, 1 call k tangible space. Perhaps there may 
be intelligent beings of a higher order, whose conceptions 
of space are much more complete than those we have 
from both senses. Another sense added to ihose of sight 
and touch might, for what 1 know, give us concejiiiuns 
«f space, as different from those we can now attain as 
tangible space is from visible ; and might resolve many 
knotty points concerning it, wbicb, from the imperfeciloa 
of our faculties, we cannot by any labor untie-* 

' On xUe origin nrihe nolinn uf npnc* and iu rclnllon lo tliat uf Iwdy, , 
npire Couain, Ele<ne»ls of Ptgrkulo/fy, Chop. II. 
y 1. — 1_ jj-.- — 'ibinjehnrncUjfinicKifipMe lobe iufa!tow»i 
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Ill, Fisibte and Tangibh Exlension.'] Berkeley ac- 
knowledges lliai there is an exact correspondence be- 
tween the visible figure and magnitude of objects and lbs 
tangible ; and that every modificaiion of the one has « 
modification of thtj other corr res ponding. He acknowl- 
edges, hkewise, ihat nature has established sucb a connec- 
tion between the visible figure and magnitude of an object 
and the tangible, that we learn by experience to know 
the tangible figure and magnitude from the visible. And 
having been accustomed to do so from infancy, we get 



— 1. Spoi^e it given lu u tucaaary, wJiJle bo6j u given u llial whieh 
mar or "iny nut eiiit ; 2. Spaco is fiveii us as leilAoul iimili, wbil« 
body ia given u limited on every aide ', 3. Tlie idea uf space ii a /mra 
anAtdhMy rdfiana/ tonceptiim, llial ii, we cannot bring it up Iwlbre n* 
under any deluriDiasle Torm or image, wliile the idea ortioily ia alwayl 
■ccompsnied ntth aa image, a aenBilile represeDlation. 

In tracing thtwe idesa la tfaeir origin, he is led to notice two onlers Ot 
Telaliona sniong our ideas wblcli it u important clearly to dialinguiih ia 
respect not only to apaca, but to all our a priori conceptiona* 

" Two ideal bsiug given, we may inquire nliether the one duos not 
ruppoit tlie otker ; whether, the one being admilted.'we roust not admit 
the other likewise, or be giiilty ot a paralogism. Tliis ia the logical 
orUer of ideas. If we re^rd tlie question of the origin of ideas un- 
der this point or view, lei us see what result it trill give in respect td 
the particular inquiry before us. The idea of body and the idea of 
apace being given, lekick simeset Iht othrrT Which is the logtaU con- 
dition of the admission of tho other? Evidently the idea of space H 
the logical condition of the admisHon of the idea of body. In faol, 
take any Imdy you please, and you cannot admit the idea of it but un- 
der the condition of adinitlioe, at ihe same lime, the idea of sjiace : 
otherwise you would admit a liody which was novAerty wLicli was ia 
no place, and such a body is inconceivable. 

" But this is not Ihe sole order of coEnition ; Ihe logical relation doa* 
Dot com|irise all the ralations which uleas mutually augUin. There ia 
Btill another, that of anterior or poaienor, the order of the relative d*> 
Telopment of ideas in time, — their ckraiuiJogi^Ai orAer. And the qua^ 
tion of iIm ori^o of ideas may be regarded under lliis paint of view. 
now the idea of space, we have juH acrn, is clearly the logioil roa<J>- 
tlan of all senuble eiperioDce. Is il b1m> ihe ehroHUogicBt condilion of 
■II eiperienee, and of the idea of liody f I believe no such thing. If 
we Ink* ideas in the order in wliicfa they actually evolve iheniselt-M 
in the intelligence, if we inveslirilo only their hialory and sue«esai*a 
•ppearanee, it is not true that the idea of apace is anlrcedanl lo ibM 
idea ofbody. Indeed, It is so lilile true, that (he idea of space chroa*^ 
logionlly supposes the idea of bmly, that, in (act, if you had not tlia 
idea of body, you would never liaVe Ihe idea of space. Take away 
•ensotion, take away Ihe sight anil touch, and you have no longer any ' 
idvM of body, end oon»e«|Ueolly noin' ufapace." 

Hit cnnHiisinn is, that nur notion of body ia tmpiritat, — that is IA 
say, derived from eiperisIKe, or a posieriori ; but onr notion of spaoe, . 
though developed « eccanM of experience, is not derived from it, ia- 
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the habit of doing it with such faciJity and quickness, that 
we ihiiib n-6 see tangible figure, magnitude, and distance 
of bodies, when, in reality, we only collect those tangible 
qualities from tlie corresponding visible qualities, which 
are natural signs of them. 

The correspondence and connection which Berkeley 
shows to be between the visible figure and magnitude of 
objects and their tangible figure and niagnilude, is in 
some respects very similar lo thai whlcli we have observ- 
ed between our sensations and the primary qualities with 



SBTnurh na ex pen once 
lliK view of rauOH, il 



a neceasary and a privri coiice|)liDj 



n tliBt the notion of b| 
le Hnsible quBliti< 
, syeliiilOB' ' ' ' ' 

ai'itnolatiae teriRa. Goacrete lermii, along nilh a certain quality or 
qiialilieB, nhieb i* their principal meaiiing, or Dotation, connelc the ob- 
jtct la whicli lbs qusJjly belonga. ,Tbua llie concrete trd nlwaya 
mcani, that ia, connolet, tomttktKg red, a« a rose. Wb have already 
by sutEcisnt ciaiaplea Ken, ihat the Abriracl furmed Trom the Con- 
erete iiolea preciwly that which ia DOMd by the Concnite, leavjuf nut 
tiie (on 11 Ola lion. Tlius, lake away the connotation from nd, and you 
have ru/nui; from hot, talie away llie connotation, anJ you liave heal. 
The very aame is the diitinction between Uie concrela txlindcH, and 
Ihe abatmcl alKjuUm. What alcnded U with ila coniiotslion, eilni- 
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lail an appra|irialc 

liey nole or name a part nf 



lure, Ihe word tpaa, undentood in ila moil 
nfinilB eUtniivn, "ia an aliatract, difli^riiig 
lar abatra(:tB, by dropping the connotulioa. 
'Iiich tlie iden haa feemed to be involved ii 
I, that the sbalraci term ipace lina not 
lurele. We hare observed, that in all cmee nb- 
ploined only llirougli their concretes i becauae 
— e _i„. ,|,g concrete namei, leaving out the 
te lemi, correipnnding lo the absiraU 
.U.I11..1 >.. ii.u ■.»... r.ic.'i.i.. ..< t- 
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quivalent to the lertna mfiiiiltlu ti 

jniler the name in/inUtlij exIHTuleil leave 
out TctiMtHg, and vou have ell ihal ia marhed by the abstract space," — 
Jlialfu of the Human Mind, Chap. XIV. Sect. IV. 

Soe aim Kanl'i Critie of Part Hiaton, Pan I. Sect. 1. ; Feam's FirMt 
U«a of Ih, Unman Mind. Chap. V. ; Whewella Fhilotephu qf tk* In- 
duOive Sciatea, Parti, Uook ll.Cbnp. l.-VI. ; Brown'a MiVufaeAHqf 
Iht IhmuiH Mind, Ucl. XXIV. ; Bnllnntyne's EiBmitiaiivn nf ihe llu- 
iiun Minil, Chap. I. Sect. I.; Brook Taylor's Conlrvtpliitiii Pliilosoph- 
ira, p. 45 el Mtq.; Hickok' 
Cli^.I. — Ed. 
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which iliey are connected. No sooner is the sensation 
felt, ihan immediately we have the conception and belief 
of ihe corresponding quatiiy. We giie no aiieniion to 
the sensaiion ; it has not a name ; and il is difficult to 
persuade us that itiere was any such thing. 

In like manner, no sooner are the visible figure and 
magnitude of an object seen, than immediately we have 
the Conceplion and belief of the corresponding tangil/U 
6gure and magnitude- We give no aiieniion to the visi- 
ble figure and tnagniiiide. 1'hey are immediately forgot, 
as if they had never been perceived ; they have no name 
in common language ; and, indeed, until Berkeley pointed 
them out as a subject of speculation, and gave ihem a 
name, they had none among philosophers, excepting in 
one instance, relating lo the heavenly bodies, which are 
beyond the reach of touch. With regard lo ihem, what 
Berkeley calls visible magnitude was by astronomers call- 
ed ttpparenl magnitude. 

There is iurety an apparent magnitude and an appar- 
ent figure of terrestrial objects, as well as of celestial ; and 
this is what Berkeley calls their visible 6giire and mag- 
nitude. But they were never made an object of ihought 
among philosophers, until that author gave ihem a name, 
and observed the correspondence and connection between 
them and tangible magnitude and figure, and how the mind 
gets the habit of passing so instantaneously from the visible 
figure, as a sign, to the tangible figure, as the thing signi- 
fied by it, that the first is perfectly forgot, as if it had 
never been perceived. 

Visible figure, extension, and space may be made a 
subject of mathematical speculation, as well as the tangi- 
ble. In the visible, we find two dimensions only ; in the 
tangible, three. In the one, magnitude is measured by 
angles ; in the other, by lines. Every part of risible 
space bears some proportion to the whole ; but tangible 
space being immense, any part of il bears no proportion 
to the whole. 

Such differences in their properties led Bishop Berke- 
ley to think, that visible and tangible magnitude and fig- 
ure are things totally different and dissimilar, and cannot 
both belong to the same object. And upoD this dissimili- 
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tude is grounded one of t)ie strongest arguments by which 
bis syslem is supporled. I-'or it may be said, if there be 
external objecis which have a real extension and figure, 
it must be either tangible extension and figure, or tistbte, 
or both.* The last appears absurd ; nor was it ever 
niainiained by any man, that ilie same object has two 
kinds of extension and Ggure, lolally dissicnilar. There 
is, then, only one of the two really in the object ; and 
the other must be ideal. Bui no reason can be assigned 
why the perceptions of one sense should be real, while 
those of another are only ideal ; and lie who is persuaded 
that the objects of sighL are ideas only has equal reason 
to believe so of the objects of touch. 

This argument, however, loses all ils force, if it be 
true, as was formerly hinted, thai visible figure and ex- 
tension are only a partial conception, and the tangible 
figure and extension a more complete conception of that 
figure and extension which are really in the object. 

It has been proved very fully by Bishop Berkeley, that 
sight alone, without any aid from the Informations of 
touch, gives us no perception, nor even concepiion, of the 
distance of any object from the eye. But he was not 
aware that this very principle overturns the argument for 
his syslem, taken from the dilTerence between visible and 
tangible extension and figure : for, supposing external ob- 
jects lo exist, and to have that tangible extension nod fig- 
ure which we perceive, it follows denionslrably, from ihe 
principle now mentioned, that their visible extension and 
figure must be just what we see them lo be. The rules 
ol perspective, and of the projeciion of the sphere, which 
is a branch of perspective, are demonsirable. They sup- 
pose the existence of external objects, which have a tan- 
gible extension and 6gure ; and, upon that supposition, 
they demonstrate what must be the visible extension and 
figure of such objects, when placed in such a position 
ind at such a distance. 

Hence it is evident, thai the visible figure and exten- 
sion of objecis are so far from being incompatible wilh ihe 

• Or Htiihtr. And lhi» omitti-ii •iippoBilion ia ihe Irmi, Foi nrillier 
■iglil nor lonrh givn ub fall and atO'raU infoimtilioii in regard In Ike 
rail riteniion and figure ofobjeoU, — U. 
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tangible, thai ihe first are a necessary consequence from the 
last, in beings iliai see as we do, The coirespondence 
between them is not arbitrary, like thai between words 
and the ibing they signify, as IJeriteley thought ; but it 
results necessarily from the nature of ihe two senses ; 
and this correspondence being always found in experience 
to be exactly what the rules of perspective show that it 
ought lo be if the senses give true inforraBiion, is an itr- 
gumentfor the trutk of both. 



CHAPTER X. 



I. On BeUef m general, and the Different Kinds of 
Evidence.'] Belief aaient, conviction, are words which 
I think do not admit of logical definition, because the 
operation of mind signified by them is perfectly sim- 
ple, and of ils own kind. Nor do they need to be 
defined, because they are common words, and well un- 
derstood. 

Beliaf must have an object. For be that believes must 
believe someihing ; and that which lie believes is culled 
the object of his belief. Of ibis object of his belief, he 
must nave some conception, clear or obscure ; for al- 
though there may be the most clear and distinct concep- 
tion of an object without any belief of its existence, there 
can be no belief without conception. 

Belief is always expressed in language by a proposition, 
wherein someihing is affirmed or denied. This is the 
form of speech which in all languages is appropriated to 
that purpose, and without belief there could be neiiher j 
affirmation nor denial, nor should we liave any form of ■ 
words to express either. Belief admits of all degrees, I 

»from the slightest suspicion to the fullest assurance. I 
These things are so evident to every man that reflects, I 
thai it would be abusing ibe reader's patience to dwell ■ 
upon them. I 
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I proceed to observe, that there are many operations 
of mind in which, when we aimlyze ihein as far 33 we are 
sble, we find behefto be aa essential ingredient. A man 
cannot be conscious of his own llioughls, without believ- 
ing that he thinks. He cannot perceive an object of 
sense, without believing that it exists." He cannot dis- 
tinctly remember a past event, without believing tlial it 
did exist. Belief, therefore, is an ingredient in contcious- 
ntsi, in perception, and in remembrance. 

Not only in most of our inieileclual operations, but in 
many of the active principles of the human mind, belief 
enters as an ingredient. Joy and sorrow, hope and fear, 
imply a belief of good or ill, either present or in expecta- 
tion. Esteem, gratitude, pity, and resentment imply a. 
belief of certain qualities in their objects. In every ac- 
tion that is done for an end, there must be a belief of its 
tendency to that end. So large a share has belief in our 
intellectual operations, in our active principles, and in 
our actions themselves, that as faith in things divine is 
represented as the mainspring In the life of a Christian, 

* Mr. Btemart, EtenenU, Part 1. Cljnp. HI., and Euay; II. Chap. 
II . proprises o luiiplenienl ta thia docirlne of Reid, in otdei lo expUiD 
why we believe in llie eiiatence oC (he qunliliea of eiWmal objecM 
when ihsy are not ihe abjecu of our jjercitplion. This belief tie Imlda 
to be the rCBuJl of exptrienec, in combinaiion with an original principle 

note of tki lam of nature. ~H. '" "''"""' 

Mr.Slewsrt'a words are; — "It liaa a1wB)-> opprnrod lo mo, thai 
■Omelhine of tills tort was neceaaarf to comtiJete Dr. Rcid'* (pccula- 
tiona on the Berkeleinn cnnlroversy ; fur, allliDngh tie bna ahown our 
DOtioni concerning Ihe primary qualities of bodies to bn iioiinecled, by 

cite in uur fomda, bo has lakcn no nolico of Ilie gmunda of our iFJiof 
that ihcM ijunlitiea havu an eiislnnco indi'^denl uf our perceptions. 
This beJiel (as I havo eisBwhero obaervtd) is plainly ibe result ol'iipe- 
ritnet; inaamurh as a rtpaition of tbe perceptive acl must have been 
prior to any judgment, on oar part, with respect to the sepsrato and 
permaoent reality of ita object. Nor does aperitnce alTiird a complete 
•olulion of Iho prnbiem ; lor, aa we aie irreBialibly led by our percop- 
tions to ascribe lo tbeir objects a falure, an well an n prc^sent, reality, 
the f|uestioa still remains, now are we determined by tlie oxperienca 
of Iht pott to carry onr inferences forward lo a portion of lima which 
is yet to come. To myself, llio ditlicully B|ipeani lo reaolve itself; in Ihe 
•impieatand moat philosophical manner, into tbnt law of our constitu- 
tion lo which Turgot, long ago, allempted ID trace it, -~ into out lielief 
of the continuance of' Ibe laws of nalure'; or, in olher words, into nn 
expeclKlion that, in tba same combination of ci 
e*entwill recur." — En. 
15* 
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so belief \a general Is the mainspri] 



. the life or a 

Thai men often believe what there is no just ground to 
believe, and thereby are led into liurlfiil errors, is too evi- 
dent to be denied : and, on ihe other hand, that there are 
just grounds of belief can as httle be doubted by any man 
who is not a perfect skeptic. 

We give the name of evidence to whatever is a ground 
of belief. To believe without evidence is a weakness 
which every man is concerned to avoid, and which every 
man wishes to avoid. Nor is it in a man's power to be- 
lieve any thing longer than he lliinks he has evidence. 

Wha't this evidence is, is more easily felt than describ- 
ed. Those who never reflected upon its nature feel its 
influence in governing their belief. It is the business of 
the logician to explain its nature, and to distinguish iu 
various kinds and degrees ; but every man of understand- 
ing can judge of it, and commonly judges right, when the 
evidence is fairly laid before him, and his mind is free 
from prejudice. A man who knows nothing of the theory 
of vision may have a good eye ; and a man who never 
speculated about evidence in the abstract may have a 
good judgment. 

The common occasions of life lead us to distinguish 
evidence into different kinds, to which we give names ihal 
are well understood ; such as the evidence of sense, the 
evidence of memory, the evidence of conscioumess, the 
evidence of testimony, the evidence of axioms, the evi- 
dence of rtnsonin^. All men of common understanding 
agree, that each of these kinds of evidence may allbrd 
just ground of belief, and they agree very generally in the 
circumstances that strengthen or weaken them. 

Philosophers have endeavoured, by analyzing the dif- 
ferent sorts of evidence, to find out some common nature 
wherein they all agree, and thereby to reduce them all to 
one. This was the aim of the schoolmen in llieir intricate 
disputes about the criterion of truth. Descartes placed 
this criterion of truth in char and distinct perception, 
and laid it down as a maxim, that wiiaiever we clearly 
snd distinctly perceive to be true is true ; but it is diffi- 
cult to know what he understands by clear and disiiiicl 
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percepiioc in ihb maxim.* Mr, Locke placed it in a 
perception of the agrttment or disagrftment of our iiieai, 
which perception is immediaie in intuitive knowledge, and 
by tlje intervention of other ideas in reasoning. 
. I confess that, although I have, as 1 think, a distinct 
noiion ot the dilferent kinds of evidence above mentioned, 
and perhaps of some others, which it is unnecessary here 
to enumerate, yet 1 am not ablo lo find any common na- 
ture to which they may all be reduced. They seem lo 
me to agree only in this, that they are all filled by nature 
to produce belief in the human mind, — some of them in 
the highest degree, which we call certainty, others in 
various degrees according to circumstances. 

II. On the Peculiar JtTalure of the Evidence of Sense.'\ 
I shall take it Tor granted, that ihe evidence of sense, 
frhen the proper circumstances concur, is good evidence, 
and a just ground of belief. My intention in this place ia 
only to compare it with llie other kinds that have been 
metiiioned, that we may judge whether it be reducible to 
any of them, or of a nature peculiar to itself. 

1. Ii seems to be quite different from the evidence of 
reasoning'. All good evidence is commonly called rea- 
sonable evidence, and very justly, because it ought to 
govern our belief as reasonable creatures. And, accord- 
ing to this meaning, I think llie evidence of sense no less 
reasonable than that of demonstration. If nature give ns 
information of things that concern us by other means than 
by reasoning, reason itself will direct us to receive that 
information with thankfulness, and to make the best use 
of it. But when we speak of the evidence of reasoning 
as a particular kind of evidence, it means the evidence of 
propositions that are inferred by reasoning from proposi- 
tions already known and believed. Thus the evidence of 
the fifth proposition of the first book of Euclid's EUmentt 
consists in this, — thai it is shown to be the necessary 
consequence of the axioms, and of the preceding proposi- 
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lions. In all reasoning, there must be one or more prem- 
ises, and a conclusion drawn from them. And the prem- 
ises are called llie reason why we must believe the cod- 
clusion which we see lo follow from ihera. 

That the evidence of sense is of a diDerent kind needs 
little proof. No man seeks a reason for believing what 
he sees or feels ; and if he did, it would be difficult to 
find one. But though be can give no reason for believ- 
ing bis senses, his belief remains as firm as if it were 
grounded on demonstration. 

Many eminent philosophers, thinking it unreasonable to 
believe when ihey could not show a reason, h%ve labored 
to furnish us with reasons for believing our senses ; but 
their reasons are very i[isu(licient,and will not bear exam- 
ination. Other philosophers have shown very clearly the 
fallacy of these reasons, and have, as ihey imagine, dis- 
covered invincible reasons against this belief; but they 
have never been able either to shake it in themselves, or 
lo convince others. Tlie statesman continues lo ]ilod, 
the soldier to fight, and the merchant lo export and im- 
port, wiihoui being in the least moved by ibe demonstra- 
tions that have been offered of the non-esislence of those 
things about which they are so seriously employed. And 
a man may as soon, by reasoning, pull ihe moon out of 
her orbit, as destroy ilie belief of the objects of sense. 

2. Sball we say, then, that the evidence of sense is the 
same with that of axioms, or self-etidenl trutln 9 I an- 
swer, _/ir8(, that all modern philosophers seem lo agree, 
thai the existence of the objects of sense is not self-evi- 
dent, because some of ihem have endeavoured to prove it 
by subtle reasoning, oiliers to refute it, Neiiher of these 
can consider it as self-evident, 

Secnnilly, I would observe, that ihe word axiom is 
taken by philosophers in such a sense, as thai the exist- 
ence of the objects of sense cannot, with propriety, be 
called an axiom. They give the name of axiom only to 
fielf-erident trulbs that are necefsary, and are not limited 
to time and place, but must be true at all times and in all 
places. The truths attested by our senses are not of ibis 
kind ; Uiey are contingent, and limited to time and place. 
Thus, thai one is the half of two, is an axiom. It i " 
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equally true at all times and in ail places. We perceive, 
by attending (o tiie proposition itself, that it cannot but be 
true ; and tlieiefore it is called an eternal, necessary, and 
immutable truth. That there is at preseul a cliair on my 
riglit hand, and another on my left, is a truth aiiesled by 
my senses ; but it is not necessary, nor eternal, nor im* 
mutable. It may not be true next minute ; and, therefore, 
to call it an axiom would, I apprehend, be to deviate 
from the common use of ihe word. 

Thirdly, If the word axiom be put to signify trery 
trutli which is known immediaUly, without being deduced 
from any antecedent truth, iheti the existence of the ob- 
jects of sense may be called an axiom. For my senses 
give me as immediate conviction of what they testify, as 
my understanding gives me of what is commonly called 

3. There is no doubt an analogy between the evidence 
of sense and the evidence o( testimony. Hence ive find 
in all languages the analogical expressions of the tf.itimony 
0/ settse, of giving credit to our senses, and the like. But 
there is a real diSerence between the two, as well as a 
similitude. In believing upon testimony, we rely upon 
the authority of a person who testihes : but we have no 
such aiiihority for believing our senses. 

4. Shall we say, then, that this belief is the inspiration 
of the Almighty 9 I think this may be said in a good 
sense ; for 1 lake it to be the immediate efTect of our 
consiituiion, which is the work of the Almighty. But if 
inspiration he understood to imply a persuasion of its 
coming from God, our belief of the objects of sense is not 
tnspiruiion ; for a man would believe his senses, though 
he had no notion of a Deiiy. He wIk> is persuaded that 
he is (lie workmanship of God, and that it is a part of his 
consiiiuiion to believe his senses, may think that a good 
reason to confirm bis belief: hut he had the belief before 
he could give tliis or any other reason for it. 

5. If we compare ihe evidence of sense with that of 
memory, we 5ud a great resemblance, but sijll some differ- 
ence. I remember distinctly 10 have dined yesierday 
with such a company. What is the meaning of this ? It 
is, that I have a distinct conception and firm belief of this 
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pasi event ; not by reasoning, not by leslimony, but itn- I 
mediately From my constitution : and 1 give tlie name of I 
vumory to that pari of my constilulion by which I have 1 
this kind of conviction of )iast events. [ see a cbair on 
my right hand. What is ibe meaning of this ? It is, that 
I have, by my constitution, a distinct conception and 6rm 
belief of the present existence of the cbair in such a 
place, and in such a position ; and I give the name of see- 
ing to that part of my constitution by which I have this 
immediate conviction. The two operations agree in the 
immediate conviction which they give. They agree in 
this also, that the things believed are [ft>t necessary, bui 
contingent, and limited to time and place. But they dif- 
fer in two respects : — First, that memory has something 
for its object that did exist in time past ; but the object of 
sight, and of all the senses, must be something which ex- 
ists at present. And, secondly, that I see by my eyes, 
' and only when they are directed to the object, and tvben 

it is illuminated. But my memory is not limited by any 
bodily organ that I know, nor by light and darkness, 
though it has its limitations of another kind.* 

6. As lo (he opinion, ihat evidence consists in a per- 
ception of the agreement or disagreement of ideas, we may 
have occasion to consider it more particularly io anoiher 
place. Here I only observe, that, when taken in the 
most favorable sense, it may be applied with propriety to 
the evidence of reasoning, and to ihe evidence of some 
axioms. But 1 cannot see how, in any sense, it can bo 
applied to the evidence of contciotisness, to the evidence 
of memory, or to that of the senses. 

When I compare the dilierent kinds of evidence above 
mentioned, I confess, after all, that the evidence of rea- 
soning, and that of some necessary and self-evident truths, 
seem to be the least mysterious and the most perfectly 
comprehended ; and therefore I do not think it strange 
that phliosopbers should have endeavoured to reduce all 
kiuds of evidence to these. 

• Tlicrs a a more important ditTorence Iban llietre omilled. In mom- 
Dfy, we cannot poMibly be cunscioUB. or innnedintcly cagnlxani, of anj 
obJBCt hojond tfae modifirBliona of llie r^a itself. In perception (iT an 
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When I see a proposilion lo be self-evident and neces- 
sary, and lliai ihe subject is plainly included in ibe predi- 
cate, lliere seems (o be nolliing more that I can desire, in 
order lo understand why I believe it. And when 1 see a 
conse(]uence that necessarily Tollows rram one or more 
self-evident propositions, I want nothing more with regard 
l6 my belief of that consetjuence. The light of truth so 
fills my mind in these cases, that I can neither conceive 
nor desire any thing more satisfying. 

On the other hand, when I remember distinctly a past 
event, or see an object before my eyes, ibis commands 
my belief no less than an axiom. But when, as a phi- 
losopher, I reflect upon this belief, and want to trace it to 
its origin, I am not abl^ lo resolve it into necessary and 
self-evident axioms, or conclusions that are necessarily 
consequent upon tbem. I seem lo want that evidence 
which I can best comprehend, and which gives perfect 
satisfaction to an inquisitive mind ; yet It is ridiculous lo 
doubt, and I Gnd it Is not in m}' power.* 



CHAPTER XI. 

OF THE IMPROVEMEKT OF THE SENSES. 

I. In Wiai Rtsptcts our SensM art and are not Improo- 
able-l Our senses may be considered in two views ; 
first, as they atTord us agreeable sensations, or subject us 
to such as are disagreeable ; and, secondly, as they give 
us information of things that concern us. 



* Ifsn immedialu knawledgB orHXtemiil ibinga — IIibIIf, aconncii 
ness of the i|iialtlies of llie nua-cjro — be admittad, llie liulivf of il 
eiislence liillowi orroiino. On this luppniition, llierofote, iiicli a 
lief would not be unaccounlBble ; for it vruuld li< orvouiiUil f'n bj 
fart ofihahnowlrdge in wliichil would uiiccaiiahljr be — - ' ' 

more inexplirrabls t 

would be suHicieiil tu mj, tm Aelirrr linauMt tct 
unaccountable wlien fl is ool the uonwqueni Oi 
edge. By Ihji, however, I do not, orcaune, ntnna 
ed^ i« Dol Id itself luarvollous aiul uaMOOUDUbUt.- 
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In ihe first tiew, Ihey neilher require nor admit of im- 
provement. Both the painful and the agreeable seiisa- 
Irons of our external senses are given by nature for certain 
ends ; and they are given in that degree which is llie most 
proper for their end. By diminishing or increasing them, 
we should not mend, but mar, the work of nature. 

Bodily pains are indications of some disorder or hurt 
of the body, and admonitions to use the best means in our 
power to prevent or remove their causes. As far as this 
can be done hy temperance, exercise, regimen, or the 
skill of the physician, every man has sullicient induce- 
ment to do it. 

When pain cannot be prevented or removed, it is 
greatly alleviated by patience qnd fortitude of mind. 
While the mind is superior to pain, the man is not unhap- 
py, though he may be exercised. It leaves no sting be- 
hind it, but rather mailer of triumph and agreeable reflec- 
tion, when borne properly, and in a good cause. The 
Canadians have taught us, that even savages may acquire 
B superiority to ihe most excruciating pains ; and, in 
every region of the earth, instances wilt be found where 
a sense of duly, of honor| or even of worldly interest, 
has triumphed over it. 

It is evident, that nature intended for man, in liis pres- 
ent Slate, a life of labor and toil, wherein he may be oc- 
casionally exposed lo pain and danger : end the happiest 
man is not he who lias felt least of those evils, but he 
whose mind is fitted lo bear them by real magnanimity. 

Our active and perceptive poieereare improved and per- 
fected by tue and exercise. This is the consiilulion of 
nature. But, wiih regard to the agreeable and disagree- 
able sensations we have by our senses, the very contrary 
is an established constitution of nature ; the frequent repe- 
tition of litem weakens fheir force. Sensations at first 
very disagreeable by use become lolerable, and at last 
perfectly indifferent. And those thai are at first very 
agreeable by frequent repetition become insipid, and at 
IbbI perhaps give dii^gusl. Nature has set limits to the 
>leasure3 of sense, which we cannot |)ass ; and all studied 
gratification of them, as it is mean and unworiliy of a man, 
JO it is foolish and fruitless. 
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The man who, in eaiing and drinking, and in other 
graiifications of sense, obeys the calls of nature, iviihout 
afiecting delicacies and refinements, has all the enjovinent 
that the senses can afford. If one could, by a soft and 
luxurious life, acquire a more delicate sensibility lo jileas- 
ure, it must be at the expense of a like sensibility to 
pain, from which he con never promise exemption ; and 
at the expense of cherishing many diseases which produce 
pain. 

The improvement of our external senses, as ibey are 
the means of giving us information, is a auhjetl more 
worthy of our attention : for alibough they are not the 
noblest and most exalted powers of our nature, yet ihey 
are not the least useful. All ibai we know or can know 
of the material world must be grounded upon their in- 
formation ; and the philosopher, as neli as the day-labor- 
er, must be indebted to them for the largest part of his 
knowledge. 

II. Original nnd Acquired PercrpHons.] Pome of 
our perceptions by (he senses may he called originnl, be- 
cause they require no previous experience or learning ; 
but the far greater part is acquired, and the fruit of ex- 
perience. 

Threeof our senses — to wil, smell, taste, and hearing — 
originally give us only certain sensations, and a conviction 
that these sensations are occasioned by some external ob- 
ject. We give a name lo thai (jualiiy of the object hy 
ishich it is fitted to produce such a sensation, and con- 
nect that quality with the object and with its other (juali- 
ties. 

Thus we learn, that a certain sensation of smell is pro- 
duced by a rose ; and thai quality in the rose, hy which 
it is filled 10 produce this sensation, we call the smell of 
the rose. Here it is evident that ihe sensation is original. 
The perception, that the rose lias that quality which we 
call its smell, is acquired. In like manner, we lenrn all 
those qualities in bodies which we call their smell, their 
taste, their sound. These are all secondary cjiinlities, 
and we give the same name lo them which we give to the 
sensaliotis they produce ; iwt from any similitude be- 
16 
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iween ihe sensation and the qiialiiy of ilie same name, 
but because the quality is signified to us by ihe sensation 
as its sign, and because our senses give us no other 
kuowledge of ihe quality than ibal it is fit to produce such 
■ sensalioD. 

By the other two senses, we have much more ample 
information. By sigkl, we learn to distinguish objects by 
their color, in the same manner as by llieir sound, taste, 
and smell. By this sense, we perceive visible objects to 
have extension in two dimensions, to have visible figure 
and magnitude, and a certain angular distance from one 
another. These, I conceive, are the original perceptions 
of sight.* 

By touch, we not only perceive tlie temperature of 
bodies as to heat and cold,t which are secondary quali- 
ties, but we perceive originally their three dimensions, 
their tangible figure and magnitude, their hnear distance 
from one another, their hardness, softness, or fluidity. 
These quahties we originally perceive by touch only ; 
but, by experience, we learn to perceive all or most of 
ihem by sight. 

We learn m perceive, by one sense, what originally 
could have been perceived only by another, by finding a 



* In anottiei conneolion, sjieaking oflhe perception! oriight, 3ir W. 
If amillon liiu raid : — "It is incorrect to ray lliit * we we the objeclj' 
(meaning Ihe tiling trom which the nya come bj emBoalion or redec- 
lion, hut tthieli is Hitknoiea *nd iatognizable bg tight.) and an fbrlh. It 
would be mnre correcl to dascribe viaion, — a perception, by which wa 
take immediate cngnixanca of light in rclntinn to our organ, — Itial ii 
at iliffuwdond figured upon the reiina, under variou* modlficationa of 
degree and kind, (brlglilneH and color.) — and likewise aa biting on it 
in a pnrticulnr direcljun, Tlie image un the reiina is not ilseiran otiject 
ufviiiial perception. It ii only to ue regarded ns the complenienl of 
those points, or oC IJiat aenailive aurnice, on whicli the rays impingn, 
and with which thry enter iato relullon. The lolnl objecl of visual 
perception is thus neither the mya in llieniBelTeg, nor tliu or^sn i 
■eir, but the raya and the living orinn in reciprocity : ibis organ is . .. 
however, ID bo viewed a* merely Uie rutina. but as the whole tract of ^ 
nervoua fibre perinining to ihc senso. In an an of vlVion, so atso in tlia 
other aenaitive sela. T am ilius eonsriims, (ihe vrord should not be re- 
alrivtcd to Belf-corMctouHiew.) or immediately cognizant, nnl only of 
Ihe iITuclionB of aeir, but of the phenomena nrsomstbing difibrent (torn 
self, holh. however, always in relation in i-ach other." — Eo. 

I WheLher heal, cold, ice, be abjecls iirioocli, or ofa diS'ercnt si 
baa been coasidered in « foriner note. — Eo, 
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conneclion between ihe objects of ihe different senses. 
Hence the original perceplions, or ihe sensations, of one 
sense, become signs of wliaiever has always been found 
connected with ibem ; and from ibe sign llie mind passes 
immediately to the conception and belief of the thing 
tignified : and alihougb the connection in the mind be- 
tween the sign and tiie thing signified by it be llie effect 
of custom, this custom becomes a second nature, and it 
is difficult to distinguish it from ibe original power of per- 
ception. 

Thus, if a sphere of one uniform color be set before 
me, I perceive evidently by my eye its spherical figure 
and its three dimension!. All the world will acknowl- 
edge, that by sight only, without touching it, I may be 
certain that it is a sphere ; yet ii is no less certain, thai, 
by the original power of sight, I could not perceive it lo 
be a sphere, and to have three dimensions. The eye 
originally could only perceive two dimensions, and a 
gradual variation of color on the different sides of the ob- 
ject. It is experience that leaches me that the variation 
of color is an effect of splierical convexity, and of the dis- 
tribution of light and shade. Hut so rapid is the progress 
of the thought from the effect to the cause, ibat we at- 
tend only to the last, and can hardly he persuaded that 
we do not immediately see the three dimensions of the 
sphere. Nay, it may be observed, that, in this case, the 
8c[|ULred perceplion in a manner effaces the original one ; 
for the sphere is seen to be of one uniform color, though 
originally there would have appeared a gradual variation 
of color : but that apparent variation we learn to inler- 
pret as the effect of light and shade failing upon a sphere 
of one uniform color. 

A sphere may be painted upon a plane, so exactly as 
lo be taken for a real sphere, when the eye is at a proper 
distance, and in the proper point of view. We say in 
this case, that the eye is deceived, that the appearance is 
fallacious ; but there is no fallacy in the original percep- 
tion, but only in that which is acquired by custom. The 
variation of color exhibited to the eye by the painter's 
art is the same which nature exhibits by the diflerent 
degrees of light falling upon the convex surface of a 
sphere. 
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In perception, whether original or acquired, there is 
something which niay be called ihe sign, and something 
which is signi6ed lo us, or brougijt to our knowledge, by 
ihat sign. 

In original perception, the signs are ihe various actua- 
tions which are produced by the impressions made upon 
our organs. The things signified are die objects per- 
ceived in consequence ol' those sensations, by die original 
conttittilion of our nature. Thus, when I grasp an ivory 
ball in my hand, I have a certain sensation of (ouch. 
Ahbongh this sensaiion he in the mind, and have no si- 
militude to any thing material, yet, by the laws of my con- 
stitution, it is immediately followsd by the conception and 
belief, that there is in my hand a hard, smooth body, of a 
spherical figure, and about an inch and a half in diameter. 
This belief is grounded neither upon reasoning nor upon 
experience ; it is the iiilmediate effect of my constitution, 
and this 1 call original perception. 

In acquired perception, the sign may be either a setisa- 
tion, or something originally perceived. The thing sig- 
nified is something which, by experience, has been found 
connected with that sign. Thus, when the Ivory ball is 
placed before my eye, I perceive by sight what 1 before 
perceived by touch, that the ball is smootli, spherical, of 
such a diameter, and at such a distance from the ej-e ; 
and to this is added the perception of its color. All 
these things I perceive by sight distinctly, and with cer- 
tainly ; yet it is certain, from principles of philosophy, 
that, if I had not been accustomed to compare the infor- 
mations of sight with those of touch, 1 should not have 
perceived these things by sight. I should have perceived 
a circular object, having its color gradually more faint 
towards the shaded side. But I should not have per- 
ceived it to have three dimensions, lo be spherical, to be 
of such a linear magnitude, and at such a distance from' 
the eye. Thai iliese last mentioned are not original per- 
ceptions of sight, but acquired by experience, is suf- 
ficiently evident from the principles of optics, and from the 
art of painters, in painting objects of three dimensions 
upon a plane which has only two. And il has been put 
beyond all doubt, by observations recorded of several i 
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I persons, who, having, by calaracis in iheir eyes, been de- 

' prived of sight from llieir infancy, have been couched and 

made to see, after ibey came lo years of understanding.* 

tfurence an ihia Bubject ia enniuiuiily lo Clieselden ; (liougb 
coiifeBaed iJial iJie mode in wliicb llio mge uf ilia yaun^ 
led by llial dialinguislicd BiirgBiin ia rejiorled duos nol merit 
■11 ibe eulugia ibal liSTe be?n loviabed on it. Ilin atunce imjierlect and 
■ndbtincl. Thus, on tlie jiuint in quc*tion, Cheieldeo uya: — -'He 
{tbe palienl) knew nol tbe BJiape ufaiiy ibiog, nur any one itiing rram 
u)otlii:r, however diflereiil in shape end iiiBgiiitude ; bill, up un being 
told what thinea ihey wnre, whose rorm lie beloce knuw from feeling, 
be wuuld carefully idiwrve, llmt lie migbl know thrnn agBia; bul, liav- 
ing loo maiiy ubjtjclB to lunrn nt once, he forgot ninny of tbem, and (as 
he naid) at nnil he lenrned lu know, and egain forgol, B Ihoutsnd lliinjn 
in a day. Une particular only, though il may appear irifliDs, I wHl 
relate. Having often forgotten which wa« ihe cal md which tha 
dog. be wan luhsiiied to ask ', but catching Ihe cat, which he knew bjr 
feeling, be was observed to look al her alead&Btly, and then, Mtling 
her down, aaid. ■ So pu»l 1 ihall know you anolbar lime.' " 

Here, when Cheaelden Mji that his patieut, when recently couched, 
" knew not the ahape of any thing, nor an^ one thing fmni another," 
Ac., this cannot mean thai be aaw no dillerence between Ihe nbjecla 
ordiflerenlahapeaandaiEeal for, if Ihii inwrprolalion were adopted, 
the rest of the slaieiuont bucomea nonaense. If he had been nltogeiher 
incapable of apprehending dilTerence*, it could not be uid that, "being 
lold what thing! were, wliuae Ibrin he before knew from ieeling, bo 
would carefully obaerve, that be might know ibem again " ; lur obaer- 
lation Huponeee Iho power of d iac rim i nation, and, m particular, Ilio 
anecdote of the dog and cat would be inconceivable on that bypoLheaia. 
It is plain thai Cheielden only nieani in any, ibal Ihe ibinga which tbe 
patient could previoiislv diatinguinb and denuminnle by loueh, be could 

— :.i.„..c.. ._j .-.r.. .„ .1...;. — ..ellalione by ngkl. And Ihia ii 

A aphere and n cube would 



nol now identi^ and refer to iheir anpellalions by ngkl. And Ihia ii 

~- ""It we might, H Driori, be BCBUred of A ap here and n cube " 

ainly make diilbrcnt impreaaions on him ; but it la probable 



asign to each iti name, though, in thia particular caae, ihere 
und for holding Ihal the eltghteal conaidc ' 
ualy Bcquainled with tlieae figure a, 



ia good ground for holding Ihal the eltghteal conaideralion would enable 



eipcrienre, and in diacrimlaale ihem by nome. See Pbiloiouhical 
TramactiBiit, 1728, No. 403. — H. 

In another note, Sir W. Hamilton obaervea : — "Nothing in iLe 
whole compaaa of inductive reaaoning appears more Batiafaclnry llian 
Berkeley'* demonalration of the necesaily and manner of our learning, 
by a alow proceas of observation and couipariaon alone, the connection 
between the perceplioiis of vision and touch, and, in general, all thai 
lelatea to Iho dialance and real magnitude of external thingg. Bui, 
although ihe aarne neceuily aeema in theory equally incumbant on Ihe 
lower aniniala as on man, yet thia theory is prnvohingly — and thai by 
the most manifesl eiperience — found lolally Bt Ixult with regard to 
ihem ; for we Gad that all the aniniala who posseas at birth ihe power 
of regulated muiion (and these are tboae only through whom Ihe 
Iruih of the ihenry ran he bniiiglit to ibo lest of n daciiive eipeiinirnt) 
no«i a M aloD iroai Dirlh the whofe approbetision of diatanoe, SiC, wtiicb 
16* 




Those who have had iheir ejesiglit from iufancy ac- 
(juiie such percepLions so early, ihat tLey cannot recollect 
The time when iliey liad them cot, and therefore make po 
distiaction between them and their original perceiJlioiis ; 
nor can ihey be easily persuaded that there is aiiy just 
foundation for such a distinction. In all languages, men 
speak with equal assurance of their stting objects to be 
spherical or cubical, as of iheir feeling them to he so ; 
nor do they ever dream ihat these perceptions of sight 
were not as early and original as the perceptions they 
have of the same objects by touch. 

From what has been said, I think it appears thai our 
original powers of perceiving objects by our senses re- 
ceive great improvement by use and habit, and, without 
this improvement, would be altogether insufiicieni for ilie 
purposes of life. The daily occurrences of life not only 
add to our stock of knowledge, but give additional per- 
ceptive powers lo our senses ; thus lime gives us the use 
of our eyes and eai-s, as well as of our hands and legs. 

Ihey are erer known lo eiliilill. Tlic solulion of ihii difliriiliy b^ ■ 
resort lo inttinct it unuliaraclory ; for inBlincI is, in fiict, an occult f nn- 
ciple, — a kind of uslural ravslition, — stid ihe hypolheiis of inWiact, 
lliereliire, only a cunfenion of our ignomnrt! ; and, al the same biae, if 
iiKlinRl be ollowgd in ihe loner Bnimala, bow can we delenuins 
whether and how bt instinct ma^ not, in like nianner, opemte 1u tlw 

established, that Ihe power of rtgutaled motion at birlh i*, in all ani- 
malB, gOTCrned by the develnpmcDt, al that period, of the cerebellum, 
in projiurtion in the brain proper. Is this law lo be extended to iha 
rocully of determining distances, &c , by sight } " 

Mr. Bailey, in hia Kttitio of lleritleif't Tktory of Vmon, cnnteita 
strenuously the comiaoii doctrine respecting the perception of nmgni- 
lude, figure, and distance, — maintaining that it Is not an acfutrrd, but 
an original, perception of sight. In particulu, be eiamiuEs all the 
aceredit''d reports of persona who have l«en reliB*ed from early or 
congenital bhndnes* by surgical operations; — not nnly the caso of 
Cheselden's patient, mentioned above, but of ■ boy aetco years old 
iMiBlerW.], related br Mr. Ware, Fikaos. 7Vaiu.,1H01; those of John 
trailer and William SlilT, related by Sir E. Home, Pkilet. Trana., 
I e07 i and two cases related bj Mr. Wardrop, that of James Mitchell, 
an much valued by Mr. Stewart, and of whidi a separate memoir was 
piibliBbed, and the still mure inlorestlng one of a lady, recorded in lh« 
PkUia. Trant., 1)396. He shows that the e%idence afforded by lhea« 
reports is by no means so decisive in IkTor of the Berkeleian theory u 
is generally supposed. In other respects his argument is not so sue* 
ce»jful. For an answer see the tVaUninsIrr Rmew for October, 1848. 
:!!ee ulso Adam Smith's Eiiauaen Philoraphifat Subjuu, tbo Inst essay, 
O/lAe Eitemal Sautsi and Youpe's LectKra on InfUutluU PUtasMMlh 
Loct.Xm.-XV.-ED. —-n-n 
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This is llie greatest and most important ini prove m en t 
of our exlernai senses. It is lo be found in all men come 
to years of understanding, but is various in difi'erent per- 
sons according to iheir different occnpatlons, and (lie dif- 
ferent circumstances io ivliich they are placed. Every 
artisi acquires an eye, as well as a band, In bis own pro- 
fession : his eye becomes skilled in perceiving, no less 
than bis hand in executing, what belongs to bis employ- 



Ill. JlTtijiciai jyfeani of improving the External Sen- 
ses, atid of extending the Infunnation obtained tliereby.'^ 
Besides this imp"rovemenl of our senses, which nature 
produces without our iiiiention, there ore yarious ways in 
which they may be improved, or their defects remedied, 
by art. As, ftrst, by a dve care of the organs oj sense, 
tlial they be m a sound and natural state. This belongs 
10 the deparimeni of the medical faculty. 

Secondly, by accurate atlcntion to the objectf of sense- 
The effects of such attention in improving our senses 
appear in every art. 'J'lie artist, by giving more attention 
lo certain objects than others do, by that means perceives 
many things in those objects which others do not. Those 
who happen to be deprived of one sense frequently sup- 
ply that defect, in a great degree, by giving more accurate 
attention to the objects of the senses they have. The 
blind have often been known to acquire uncommon acule- 
ness in distinguishing things by feeling and hearhig ; and 
ihe deaf are uncommonly quick in reading men's thoughts 
in tiieir countenance. 

A third way in which our senses admit of improve- 
ment is by additional organs or instruments contrived 
by art. By the invention of optical glasses, and the 
gradual improvement of them, the natural power of vision 
is wonderfully improved, and a vast addition made to the 
slock of knowledge which we acquire by the eye. By 
speaking-trumpets and ear-trumpets, some improvement 
has been made in the sense of hearing. Whether by 
similar inventions tlie other senses may be improved, 
seems uncertain. 

Afwrlh mBiliod by whicb the jnforniation got by our 
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senses may be improved is by discovering the connection 
nhich nature has establhkcd betieetn tht sennble qualitiei 
of objects and tlieir more laltnl qualifies. 

By the sensible qualities of bodies, 1 understand those 
thai are perceived immediately by the senses, such as 
ibeir color, figure, feeling, sound, taste, smell. The 
various modifications and various cortibinaiions of these 
are innumerable ; so that there are hardly two individual 
bodies in nature that may not be distinguished by their 
sensible qualities. The latent qualities are such as are 
not immediately discovered by our senses, but discov- 
ered, sometimes by accident, sometimes by experinieni 
or observation. The most important part of our knowl- 
edge of bodies is the knowledge of the latent qualities 
of tlie several species, by which they are adapted to cer- 
tain purposes, either for food, or medicine, or agriculture, 
or for the materials or utensils of some an or manufac- 
ture. 1 am taught that certain species of bodies have 
certain latent qualities ; but bow shall I know that this 
individual is of such a species ? This must be known 
by the sensible qualities which characterize the species. 
I must know that this is bread, and that wine, before I 
cat the one or drink the other. I must know ihst this is 
rhubarb, and that opium, before I use the one or the other 
for medicine. 

It is one branch of human knowledge to know the 
names of the various species of natural and artificial 
bodies, and to know the sensible qualities by which they 
are ascertained to be of such a species, and by which 
they are distinguished from one another. It is another 
branch of knowledge to know the latent qualities of (he 
several species, and the uses to which they are subservi- 
ent. The man who possesses both these branches is 
informed by his senses of innumerable things of real 
moment, which are hid from those who possess only one, 
or neither. This is an improvement in the informalion 
got by our senses, which must keep pace with the im- 
provements made in natural history, in natural philosophy, 



would be an improvement still higher, if we were 
r any connection bttween the semibte quali- 
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ties of bodies antl their latent qvaliliti, mthout knoteing 
the species, or what may have bun discovered with regard 
to it. 

Some pbilosophers ofilie Orsl rate have made aiiempts 
towards ihis noble itDprovemenl, not nilhout promising 
hopes of success. Thus llie celebrated Linneus lias 
atlempled to point out certain sensible (jualiiies by which 
a plant may very probably be roncluded (0 be poisonous, 
H'illiout knowing its name or species. He has given sev- 
eral other instances, nberein certain medical and econom- 
ical virtues of plants are indicated by their external ap- 
pearances. Sir Isaac Newton has attempted to show, 
lliat from the colors of bodies we may form a probable 
conjecture of Uie size of their constituent pans, by which 
the rays of light are roBected. 

No man can pretend to set limits to the discoveries that 
may be made by human genius and industry of such con- 
nections between the latent and the sensible qualities of 
bodies. A wide field here opens to our view, whose 
boundaries no man can ascertain, of improvements that 
may hereafter be made in the information conveyed lo us 
by our senses. 



CHAPTER XII. 

OF THE ALLEGED FALLACY OF THE SENSES. 

I. wVo Foundation for the common Complaint on this 
Subject,] Complaints of the fallacy of the senses have 
been very common in ancient and in modern times, 
especially among the philosophers. If we should lake for 
granted all they have said on this subject, the natural con- 
clusion from it might seem to be, that the senses are 
given to us by some malignant demon on purpose lo 
delude us, rather than thai they are formed by the wise 
and beneficent Author of nature, to give us true informa- 
tion of things necessary lo our preservation and happi- 
ness. 
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This complaint ihey have supported by many common- 
place instances ; — such as the crooked appearance of an 
oar in water ; objects being magnified, and their distance 
mistaken, in a fog ; Ihe stm and moon appearing about a 
Toot or two in diameter, while they are really thousands 
of miles ; a square toner being taken at a distance to be 
round. These, and similar appearances, many among 
the ancient philosophers thought to be ' sufficiently ac- 
counied for by the fallacy of tbe senses ; and thus the 
fallacy of the senses was used as a decent cover lo con- 
ceal their ignorance of tbe real causes of such phenomena, 
and served ihe same purpose as their occult quahiies and 
substantial forms. 

Descartes and bis followers joined in the same com- 
plaint. Antony le Grand, a philosopher of that sect, in 
the 6rst chapter of bis Logic, expresses the senlimenis of 
the sect as follows : — " Since all our senses are fallacious, 
and we are frequently deceived by ihem, common reason 
advises, that we should not put too much trust in (hem, 
nay, that we should suspect falsehood in every thing they 
represent ; for it is imprudence and temerity to trust to 
those who have once deceived us ; and if they err at any 
lime, ihey may be believed always to err. They are 
eiven by nature for ibis purpose only, lo warn us of what 
IS useful and what is hurtful lo us. The order of naiure 
is perverted when we put them to any other use, and 
apply ihem for the knowledge of truth." 

When we consider that the active part of mankind, in 
all ages from the beginning of the world, have rested iheir 
most important concerns upon the testimony of sense, it 
will he very difficult to reconcile their conduct with ibe 
speculative opinion so generally enlertained of the fnlla- 
ciousness of the senses. Also it seems to be a very un- 
favorable account of ihe workmanship of the Supreme 
Being, to think (hat he has given us one faculty lo deceive 
us, — to wit, our senses; and another faculty — to wit, 
our reason — to delect the fallacy. 

It deserves, therefore, (o be considered, whether ihe 
alleged fallaciousness of our senses be not a common 
error, which men have been led into from a desire ro 
conceal their ignorance, or to apologize for Uieir mis- 
takes. 
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There are two powers which we owe to our external 
senses, leniatiagt, and Ihe perctpiion oj' external objects. 

It is impossible thai there can be any fallacy in ien$a- 
Hon ; for we are conscious of all our sensations, and 
they can neither be any other in llieir nature, nor greater 
or less in their degree, than we feel them. It is impos- 
sible iliat a man should be in pain, when he does not feel 
pain ; and when he feels pain, it is impossible thai his 
pain should not be real, and in its degree i\hat it is felt to 
be ; and the same thing may be said of every sensation 
whatsoever. An agreeable or an uneasy sensation may 
be forgot when it is past, but when it is present, it can be 
nothing but what we feel. 

If, therefore, there be any fallacy in our senses, it must 
be in the perception of external objects, which we shall 
next consider. 

And here I grant that we can conceive powers of per- 
ceiving external objects more perfect than ours, which, 
possibly, beings of a higher order may enjoy. We can 
perceive external objects only by means of bodily organs; 
und these are liable to various disorders, which sometimes 
affect our powers of perception. So the imagination, 
the memory, the judging and reasoning powers, are all 
liable to be hurt, or even destroyed, by disorders of ilie 
body, as well as our powers of perception ; but we do 
not on this account call them fallacious. 

Our senses, our memory, and our reason are all lim- 
ited and imperfect : this is the lot of humanity : but they 
are such as the Auihor of our being saw to be best fitted 
for lis in our present state. Superior natures may have 
intellectual powers which we have not, or such as we 
have in a more perfect degree, and less liable to acci- 
dental disorders : but we have no reason to think that 
God has given fallacious powers to any of his creatures : 
this would he to think dishonorably of our Maker, and 
would lay a foundation for universal skepticism. 

II. Mleged Futlaciea of the Senses redvcibU to Four 
Classes.] The apjiearanccs commonly imputed to ihe 
fallacy of the senses are many, and of diflerenl kinds ; 
but 1 think they may be reduced to the four following 
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First, Many things called deceptions of tlie senses are 
only conclunona raslily drawn from the ttstimony of tUa 
tenwi. in ihese cases llie tesiimony of the senses is 
irue, but we rashly draw a conclusion from it which does 
not necessarily follow. We are disposed lo impute our 
errors rather to false information than to inconclusive rea> 
Eoning, and to hlame our senses for the wrong concbsiona 
we draw from iheir testimony. 

Thus, when a man has taken a counterfeit guinea for a 
(rue one, he says his senses deceived him ; but he lays 
[he blame where il ought not lo be laid : for we may ask 
bim, Did your senses give a false testimony of the color, 
or of the figure, or of the impression ? No. But this 
is all that they testified, and this tbey testified truly :.from 
these premises you concluded that it was a true guinea, 
but this conclusion does not follow ; you erred, therefore, 
not by relying upon the tesiimony of sense, but by judg- 
ing rashly from its tesiimony. Not only are your senses 
innocent of this error, but it is only by ibeir information 
thai it can be discovered. If you consult tbem properly, 
they will inform you that what you look for a guinea is 
base metal, or is deficient in weight, and this can only be 
known by ibe testimony of sense. 

I remember to have met with a man wbo thought the 
argument used by Protestants against the Popish doctrine 
of Iransubstantiation, from the testimony of our senses, 
inconclusive ; because, said he, instances may be given 
where several of our senses may deceive us. How do 
we know, then, that (here may not be cases wherein they 
alt deceive us, and no sense is left to detect the fallacy ? 
I begged of him lo show an instance wherein several of 
our senses deceive us. " I take," said he, " a piece of 
soft turf, I cut it into ihe shape of an apple ; with tha 
essence of apples I give it ihe smell of an apple ; and 
with paint, I can give it the skin and color of an apple. 
Here, then, is a body, which, if you judge by your eye, 
by yoor touch, or by your smell, is an apple." 

To this I would answer, that no one of our senses de- 
ceives us in this case. My sight and touch testify that it 
has the shape and color of an apple : this is Irue. The 
sense of smelling testifies that it bas the smell of an apple: 
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s likewise inie, and is no deception. Where, tlien, 
lies the deception ? It is evtdeni it hes in this, liiai be- 
cause this body has some qualities belonging to an apple, 
■ I conclude that it is an apple. This is a fallacy, not of 
the senses, but of inconclusive reasoning. 

Afany false judgments that are accounted deceptions of 
ense arise from our mistaking relative motion for real 
or absolute motion. These can be no deceptions of sense, 
because by our senses we perceive only the relative mo- 
tions of bodies ; and it is by reasoning that we infer the 
real from the relative wbicli we perceive. A little reflec- 
lion may satisfy us of ibis. 

It was before observed, that we perceive extension lo 
be one sensible quality of bodies, and thence are neces- 
sarily led to conceive spnce, though space be of itself no 
object of sense. When a body is removed out of its 
place, the space wiiich it GIted remains empty tilt it is 
filled by some other body, and would remain if it should 
never be filled. Before any body existed, the space 
which bodies now occupy was empty space, capable of 
receiving bodies ; for no body can exist where there is 
no space to contain it. There is space, therefore, 
wherever bodies exist, or can exist. Hence it is evident 
that space can have no limits. It is no less evident thai 
it is immovable. Bodies placed in it are movable, but 
ilie place where they were cannot be moved ; and we 
can as easily conceive a thing to he moved from itself, as 
one part of space brought nearer to or removed farther 
from another. This space, therefore, which is unlimited 
and immovable, is called by philosophers absolute fpact. 
Absolute or real motion is a change of place in absolute 
Space. Our senses do not testify the absolute motion or 
absolute rest of any body. When one body removes 
from another, this may he discerned by the senses ; hut 
whether any body keeps the same part of absolute space, 
we do not perceive by our senses. When one body seems 
to remove from anoilier, we can infer with certainty that 
there is absolute motion, but whether in the one or the 
other, or partly in both, is not discerned by sense. 

Of all the prejudices which philosophy contradicts, I 
believe liiere is none so general as thai the earth keeps its 
17 
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place unmoved. This opinion seems lo be universnl, lill 
It is corrected fay inslruclion, or by philosophical specu- 
lation. Those who have any tincture of education are 
not now in danger of being held fay it, faui they find at 
firsl a reluctance to believe tfaat tfaere are antipodes ; tlixt 
the earth is spherical, and turns round its axis every day, 
and round the sun every year : they can recollect the 
time when reason struggled with prejudice upon these 
points, and prevailed at length, but not without some 
effort. 

The cause of a prejudice so very general is not unvvor* 
thy of investigation. But that is not our present business. 
It is sufficient lo observe, that it cannot justly be called a 
fallacy of tense ; because our senses testify only the change 
of situation of one body in relation to other bodies, and not 
its change of situation in absolute space- It is only the 
rilative motion of bodies that we perceive, and that ws 
perceive truly, it is the province of reason and philoso- 
phy, from the relative motions which we perceive, to col- 
lect the real and absolute motions which produce them. 
All motion must be estimated from some point or place 
which is supposed to be at rest. We perceive not the 
points of absolute space, from which real and absolute 
motion must be reckoned ; and there are obvious reasons 
that lead mankind, in the slate of ignorance, to make the 
earth the fixed place from which they may estimate the 
various motions tliey perceive. The custom of doing 
this from infancy, and of using constantly a language 
which supposes the earth to he at rest, may perhaps be 
the cause of the general prejudice in favor of this opinion. 

Thus it appears, thai, if we distinguish accurately be- 
tween what our senses really and nnturally ttitij'y, and 
the concluHom which we draw from their leslimony Ijy 
reasoning, we shall find many of the errors called fnlla- 
cies of the senses lo be no fallacies of the senses, but 
rash judgments, which are not to be imputed lo our 
senses. 

Secondly, A nother class of errors imputed to the fallacy 
of the senses consisis of those. lo whick jrc arc liable in our 
acquired perceptions. Acquired perception is not prop- 
erly the testimony of iliose senses which God has given 
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US, bill a conclusion drawn from what ihe senses lesiify. 
In our pasl experience, we have found certain things con- 
joined with what our senses lestify. We are led by our 
consliltilion to expect this conjunciion in time to come ; 
and when we have often found it in our experience to 
happen, we acquire a firm belief Ihat ilie tilings which 
we have found thus conjoined are connected in nature, 
and that one is a sign of the other. The appearance of 
the sign immediately produces the belief of its usual 
ailcndant, and we think we perceive the one as well as 
the other. 

That such conclusions are formed even in infancy, no 
man can doubt; nor is it less certain that they are con- 
founded with the natural and immediate perceptions of 
sense, and in all languages are called by the same name. 
We are, therefore, authorized by language to call tliem 
perctptions, and must often do so, or speak unintelligibly. 
But philosophy leaches us in this, as in many other in- 
stances, to distinguish things which the rulgar confound. 
I have therefore given the name of acquired perctplioni 
to such conclusions, to distinguish them from what is 
naturally, originally, and immediately testified by our 
senses. Whether this acquired perception is to be re- 
solved into some proceii of reasoning, of which we have 
lost the remembrance, as some pliilosopbers think, or 
whether it reiulli immediately from our comtitution, as I 
rarher believe, does not concern the present subject. If 
the first of these opinions be true, the errors of acquired 
perception will fall under the first class before mentioned. 
If not, it makes a distinct class by itself. But whether 
the one or the other be true, it must be observed, that 
the errors of acquired perception are not properly fal- 
lacies of our senses. 

Thus, when a globe is set before me, I perceive by my 
eyes that it has ihree dimensions and a spherical figure. 
To say that this is not perception, would be to reject the 
authority of custom in the use of words, which no wise 
man will do : but thai it is not the testimony of my sense 
of seeing, every philosopher knows. I see only a cir- 
cular form, having the light and color distributed in e 
ceruin way over it. But being accustomed to observe 
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this distribution of tight and color only In a spherical body, 
I immediately, from what I see, believe the objecl lo bo 
spherical, and say lliat I see or perceive it to be spherical. 
When a painter, by an exact imitation of iliat disiribiiiion 
of light and color which I have been acctistomed to see 
only in a real sphere, deceives me, so as to make me lake 
that to be a real sphere which is only a painted one, ihe 
testitnony of my eye is true, — the color and visible figure 
of the object are truly what I see them to be: the error lies 
in the conclusion drawn from what I see, — to wit, that 
the object has three dimensions and a spherical (igure. 
The conclusion is false in this case ; but whsiever be the 
origin of this conclusion, it is not properly the testimony 
of sense. 

To this class we must refer the judgments we are apt 
to form of the distance and magnitude of the heavenly 
bodies, and of lerresirial objects seen on high. The mis- 
takes we make of the magnitude and distance of objects 
seen through optical glasses, or ilirough an atmosphere 
uncommonly clear or uncommonly fogg}', belong likewise 
to this class. 

The errors we are led into in acquired perception are 
TCry rarely hurtful lo ns in the conduct of life ; they are 
gradually corrected by a more enlarged experience, and a 
more perfect knowledge of the laws of nature : and the 
general laws of our conslitulion, by which we are soiiie- 
limes led into iheni, are of ihe greatest utility. 

We come into the world ignorant of every thing, and 
by our Ignorance exposed in many dangers and to many 
mistakes. Were we sensible of our condition in thai 
period, and capable of reflecting upon it, we should be 
like a man in the dark, surrounded with dangers, where 
every step he takes may be into a pit. Reason would 
direct him to sit down, and wait till he could see about 
him. Nature has followed another plan. The child, un- 
apprehensive of danger, is led by instinct to exert all bis 
active powers, to try every thing without, the cautious ad- 
monitions of reason, and to believe every thing thai is told 
him. Sometimes he suffers by his rashness what reason 
would have prevented ; but his suffering proves a salutary 
discipUne, and makes him for the future avoid the cause 
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of it. Somelimes he is imposed upon by his creduliiy ; 
but it is of infiniie benefit lo him upon ibe wiiole. His 
activity and creduliiy are more useful qualities, and betler 
insinictors than reason would be ; they leach him more in 
a day than reason would do in a year ; ihey furnish a 
stock of materials for reason lo work upon ; they make 
bim easy and happy in a period of his existence, when 
reason could only serve to suggest a ihousand tormenting 
anxieiies and fears : and he acis agreeably to the consti- 
tution and intention of nature, even when he does and be- 
lieves what reason would not justify. So that the wisdom 
and goodness of the Author of nalure are no less conspicu- 
ous in withholding the exercise of our reason in this 
period, ihan in bestowing it when we are ripe for it. 

A third class of errors, ascribed lo the fallacy of ihe 
senses, proceeds from ignorance of the laws of nature. 

The laws of nalure (I mean not moral but physical 
laws) are learned eiiher from our own experience, or the 
experience of others, who have had occasion to observe 
the course of nature. Ignorance of those laws, or inat- 
tention to them, is apt to occasion false judgments wiih 
regard lo ihe objects of sense, especially those of hearing 
and of sight ; which false judgments are often, wilhoul 
good reason, called fallacies of sense. 

Sounds affect the ear diflerently, according as the 
sounding body is before or behind us, on ibe right hand 
or on the left, near or at a great distance. We learn, by 
the manner in which the sound affects the ear, on what 
hand we are to look for the sounding body ; and in most 
cases we judge righi. But we are sometimes deceived 
by echoes, or by whispering-galleries, or speaking-trum- 
pets, which return the sound, or alter its direction, or con- 
veyit to a distance without diminution. The deception 
is still greater, because more uncommon, which is said to 
be produced by ventriloquists, — that ia, persons who 
have acquired the art of modifying their voice, so that it 
shall affect the ear of the hearers as if it came from 
another person, or from the clouds, or from under the 
earth. Some are also said to have the art of imitating 
the voice of another so exactly, that in the dark they 
iiight be taken for ihe person whose voice they imitate. 
17* 
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It is, indeed, a wonderful instance of tbe accuracy as 
well as of tbe truth of our senses in things that are of real 
use in life, that we are able to distinguish all our acquaint- 
ance by their countenance, by their voice, and by their 
handwriting, when at the same time we are often unable 
to say by what minute difference the distinction is made ; 
and that we are so very rarely deceived in matters of this 
kind, when we give proper attention to the informations 
of sense. However, if any case should happen in which 
sounds produced by different causes are not distinguish- 
able by the ear, this may prove that our senses are imper- 
fect, but not that they are fallacious. The ear may not 
be able to draw tbe just conclusion, but it is only our 
ignorance of the laws of sound that leads us to a wrong 
conclusion. 

Deceptions of sights arising from ignorance of the laws 
of nature, are more numerous and more remarkable than 
those of hearing. 

The rays of light, which are the means of seeing, pass 
in right lines from the object to the eye, when they meet 
with no obstruction ; and we are by nature led to con- 
ceive the visible object to be in the direction of the rays 
that come to the eye. But the rays may be reflected, 
refracted, or inflected in their passage from the object to 
the eye, according to certain Gxed laws of nature, by 
which means their direction may be changed, and conse- 
quently the apparent place, figure, or magnitude of the 
object. Thus a child seeing himself in a mirror thinks 
he sees another child behind tbe mirror, that imitates all 
his motions. But even a child soon gets the better of 
this deception, and knows that he sees himself only. 

All the deceptions made by telescopes, microscopes, 
camera obscuras, or magic lanterns, are of the same kind, 
though not so familiar to the vulgar. The ignorant may 
be deceived by them ; but to those who are acquainted 
with the principles of optics, they give just and true in- 
formation, and the laws of nature by which they are pro- 
duced are of infinite benefit to mankind. 

There remains another class of errors, commonly called 
deceptions of sense, and the only one, as I apprehend, to 
which that name can be given with propriety : I mean 
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such as proceed from some disorder or pTelernalural statt, 
tilhtr of t}iC exUmat organ, or of the nerves and brain, 
uhick are internal organs of perception. 
I In a delirium or in madness, perceplion, memory, 
I Hnsginalion, ond our reasoning powers, are strangely dis- 
ordered and conTounded. There are likewise disorders 
which aSect some of our senses, while others are sound. 
Thus, a man may feel pain in his toes after the leg is cut 
off. He may feel a little ball double, by crossing his 
fingers. He may see an object double, by not directing 
both eyes properly to it. By pressing the ball of his eye, 
he may see colors thai are not real. By the jaundice in 
his eyea, he may mistake colors. These are more prop- 
erly deceptions of sense than any of ihe classes before 
mentioned. 

We must acknowledge it to be the lot of human nature, 
that all the human faculties are liable, by accidental causes, 
to be hurt and unfitted for their natural functions, either 
wholly or in part : but as this imperfection is common to 
ihem all, it gives no just ground for accounting any one 
of ibem fallacious more than another. 

I add only one observation to what has been said upon 
this subject. It is, that there seems to be a contradiction 
between what philosophers teach concerning ideas, and 
their doctrine of the fallaciousness of the senses. We are 
taught that ibe office of the senses is only to give us the 
ideas of external objects. If this be so, there can be no 
fallacy in tlie senses. Ideas can neither be true nor 
false. If the senses lesiify nothing, they cannot give 
false testimony. If tbey are not judging faculties, no 
judgment can be imputed to ihem, whether false or true. 
There is, therefore, a conlradiction between the common 
doctrine concerning ideas and tliat of Ihe fallaciousness of 
the senses. Both may be false, as I believe tbey are, but 
both cannot be true. 
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OF MEMORY. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE NATURE AND FUNCTIONS OF TfflS FACULTY. 

I. Memory distinguished from Sensation and Percep- 
Hon,] In the gradual progress of man from infancy to 
maturity, there is a certain order in which his faculties are 
unfolded, and this seems to be the best order we can fol- 
low in treating of them. The external senses appear 
first ; memory soon follows, — which we are now to con- 
sider. 

It is by memory that we have an immediate knowledge 
of things past.* The senses give us information of things 
only as they exist in the present moment ; and this infor- 
mation, if it were not preserved by memory, would vanish 
instantly, and leave us as ignorant as if it had never been. 

Every man who remembers must remember something, 
and that which he remembers is called the object of bis 
remembrance. In this, memory agrees with perception, 
but differs from sensation, which has no object but the 
feeling itself. Every man can distinguish the thing re- 
membered from the remembrance of it. We may re- 
member any thing which we have seen, or heard, or 
known, or done, or suffered ; but the remembrance of it 
is a particular act of the mind which now exists, and of 
which we are conscious. To confound these two is an 

* An immediate knowledge of a past thing is a contradiction. For 
we can only know a thing immediately, if we know it in itiielf, or as 
existing; but what is past cannot be known in itself, for it is non'txist- 
«!<. ui this respect memory differs from perception. — H. 
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rlbsurdiiy, nhich a thinking man could not be led into, 
but by some false hypothesis which binders him from re- 
flecting upon the thing which be would explain by it. 
In memory we do not find such a train of operations 
connected by our constitution as in perception. When 
we perceive an object by our senses, there is, first, some 
impression made by the object upon the organ of sense, 
' either immediately or by means of some medium. By 
this an impression is made upon the nerves and hraiu, in 
consequence of which we feel some sensation, and that 
sensation is attended by that conception and belief of the 
external object which we call perception. These opera- 
tions are so connected in our constitution, that it is diffi- 
cult to disjoin tliem in our conceptions, and to attend to 
each without confounding it with the others. But in the 
operations of memory we are free from this embarrass- 
ment ; they are easily distinguished from all other acts of 
I ihe mind, and the names which denote them are free from 
all ambiguity. Again, the object of memory, or thing 
remembered, must be something that is past ; as the ob- 
ject of perception and of coasciousness must be some- 
thing which is present. What now is, cannot be an ob- 
ject of memory ; neither can that which is past and gone 
e an object of perception or of consciousness. 
Memory is always accompanied with the belief of [hat 
Tvhich we remember, as perception is accompanied with 
the belief of that which we perceive, and consciousness 
with the belief of that whereof we are conscious. I'er- 
baps in infancy, or in a disorder of mind, things remem- 
Itered may be confounded with those which are merely 
imagined ; but in mature years, and in a sound state of 
mind, every man feels that he must believe what he dis- 
tinctly remembers, though he can give no other reason of 
Iris belief, hut tiiai be remembers the thing disluiclly ; 
whereas, when he merely imagines a thing ever so dis- 
'^ctly, he has no belief of it upon that account. 

This belief, which we have from distinct memory, we 
account real knowledge, no less certain than if it was 
grounded on demonstration ; no man in his wits calls it lu 
aoestion, or will hear any argument against it. The tes- 
itlinony of witnesses in causes of life and death depends 
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upon it, and all tiie Irtowledge of mankind of past ereoU 
is built on this foundulion. There are cases in tvijich a 
raan's memory is less disiinct and determinale, and where 
he is ready (o allow that it may have failed him ; but this 
does not in (he least weaken its credit, when it is perfect- 
ly distinct. 

Things remembered must be things formerly perceived 
or known. I remernber llie transit of Venus c 
sun in the year 1769. I must therefore have perceived 
it at the time it happened, otherwise 1 could not now re- 
member it. Our first acquijintance with any object of 
thought cannot be by remembrance. Memory can only 
produce a continuance or renewal of a former ac 
ance with the thing remembered. The remembrance of 
a past event is necessarily accompanied with the c 
tion of our own existence at the time the event happened. 
I catinot remember a thing that happened a year ago, 
without a conviction as strong as memory can give, that 
I, the same identical person who now remember that 
event, did then exist.* 



* Mr. James Mill tliuR nnnlyzes a Toct of memoiy; — " I remember 
ta hsTB «een aod hpsrd Cieiirge tlio Third, whuii making a ijieecli at 
the opeDiDg of Ilia ParliamenL In lliis remembrance there U, firvl of 
■tl, the mere idea, or simple apprehensiun — the amerplin 

BOroelimcB called — of tlic objocw. There id combined wi . _ 

makt il menurjr, my idcR of my having leen nnd heard thoac object!. 

And ihia combinalion ia so cloae, that it h not in mv power 

Ibem. I cannot have ihe idea of George tlie Third, — his 

Bttilude, llie paper he held in hi* hand, (be aound of his 

reading jl, the throne, the apartmeot, the audience, — williuul having 

the other id" "' '"'" ' '' ' — - ' <■ .1.- 



r idea along with il, thai 



mj liaving been a wilneaaof lbs 
I campound, it is eaajr lo per- 



" Now in thia lait-mentioned , 
ceive two importaat element* : the idta q/" m^ , 
bering self i and the idea of my pati mlf, the rcinenibured or wiineaoing 
■elf. These Iwo ideas atand at Ihe two endiafa portion of luy being; 
that ia, of a aerica of my stalea of conaciousocga. Thai aeriea consist! 
of the Bucceaaivo slales of my conaciouinesa intervening between Iha 
moment of perception, or the pnst moment, and the niomenl of memo- 
rj, or the present moment. What happens at tho moment of memory? 
The mind runs hack from ihal memenl tu the moment of peroeption. 
Thai ia lo say, il runi aver the iolervening atates of oonsciouaness, call' 
ed up bj oaaocialion- But to run over a number of states of conaciou* 
nesa, called up by association, is but another mode of saying that W 
aaueialt tktm; and in lliia case we auociHte them so rapidly and cloaB 
ly, ihat they run, at it were, into a single poini of eonBCiousneis, u. 
which Lhe name of numory is Designed." .Iiialytia oftkt Human Mind, 
"■— • — E». 
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XI. Dislinction betueen Jllemory and Reminiscence or 
RecoUtclion.] Here it is proper to lake notice of a dJa- 
tinction which Aristoile makes between memory and rem- 
iniscence, because tlie disiinciion has a real foundation in 
nature, though in our language I think we do not distin- 
guish them by different names. 

Memory is a kind of liabit wblcb is not always in eTcer- 
else with regard lo tilings we remember, but is ready lo 
suggest ihem when there is occasion. The most perfect 
degree of this habit is, when the tking presents iltelf lo 
our remtmbranee sponlaneomlij, and viillioul labor, ai 
o/lert as there is occasion. A second degree is, when the 
thing is forgot for a longer or shorter time, even when 
there is occasion to remember it, yet at last lome incident 
brings it lo mind willwttl any search. A third degree is, 
iphen tee cast about and search for uhat tee teouid remem- 
ber, and so at last find il out. It is this last, I think, 
which Aristoile calls reniinMcence, as distinguished from 
memory. 

Reminiscence, therefore, Includes a will to recollect 
something past, and a search for it. But here a difficulty 
occurs. It may be said, that what we will to remember 
we must conceive, as there can be no will without a con- 
ception of llie thing willed. A will to remember a thing, 
therefore, seems to imply thai we remember it already, 
and hare no occasion to search for it. But this dilticuliy 
is easily removed. When we will to remember a thing, 
we must remember something relating to it, which gives 
us a relative conception of il ; but we may, at the same 
lime, have no conception what the thing is, but only 
what relation it bears to something else. Thus, I re- 
member that a friend charged me with a commission lo 
be execulsd'at such a place ; bill 1 have forgot what the 
commission was. By applying my thought to what 1 re- 
meitibet oonceining it, that it was given by such a person, 
upon such an occasion, in consequence of such a conver- 
sation, I am led, in a train of thought, lo the very ihing 
I had forgot, and recollect distinctly what the commission 
was. 

Aristotle says, thai brutes have not reminiscence, and 
this 1 think is probable ; but, says he, they have memory. 
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It cannot, indeed, be doubted but tbey have somethil _ 
very like lo it, and in some instances in a very great d^ 
gree. A dog knows bis inHster after long absence. A 
horse will trace back a road he has once gone, as accu* 
ralely as It man ; and this is the more strange, iliat tha 
train of thought which lie bad in going must be reversed 
in his return. It is very like lo some prodigious memo- 
ries (ve read of, where a person, upon hearing a hundred 
names or unconnected words pronounced, can begin st 
the last, and go backwards lo the first, without losing or 
misplacing one. Brutes certainly may leara much frori) 
experience, which seems lo imply memory. 

Vet I see no reason lo think that brutes measure tima 
as men do, by days, months, or years, or that ihey havs 
any distinct knowledge of the interval between ibinga 
which they remember, or of iheir distance from the pres- 
ent moment. K we could not record transactions ac- 
cording to their dates, human memory would be somfr< 
thing very diiferent from what it is, and perhaps resembia 
more the memory of brutes. 

III. Memory an Original and UU'tmale Ground of 
Belief.] Memory is an original faculty, given us by the- 
Author of our being, of which we can give no account, 
but that we are so made." 

The knowledge which I have of things past by my 
memory seems to me as unaccountable as an jjnmediata 
knowledge would be of things to come.f and I can give 
no reason why I should have the one and not the other, 
but that such is the will of my Maker. I find in my 



' Frorn lliig most modern piycIiologUlg dlxaent. Th? tlnnloii 
■chcKil rasolve memorj into lli« usiociiition of ideu. Dr. Brown, PI 
lenpKi/ of tA< Human flind. Lest. XLI,, into " a pnrlicuhr migge&iii 
combined with a tbeliaf of Ibe relallnn of priatiij." Even Air. Stei 
art, EUnenU, Part 1. Ciiup. VII., reaolrea "tlie memorj of entail 
into a conc#p(ion and a juilsment, — Ed. 

t All immnliiUe knowledge of lAinta lo come is equally a contradie- 
tion will] an imiatdiatt knowledge ofthingi past. See note on p. ""^ 
But if, as Reid himHsIf atlovrs, memory depondi upon Ferlain endi 
aOeelions of the brain, delormined by cognition, II seemg i ■irnnoi 
■arlioa, on thU as on other acr.ounta, thai Uie puasihillly ofa hnowHedg* 
or the fiilure U not more inconcelTable thanofa knowledge of the 
Mnupermia, however, has adranced a simllnr doctrine ; and ^me, 
of the advocate* of animal mBgnelism. — H. 
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mind a distinct conception and a drm belief of a series of 
past events ; but how this is produced I ktiow noi. I 
call it memory, but this Is only giving a name to It ; it is 
not an account of its cause. I believe most Grmly »hat 
I distiiiclly remember ; but I can give no reason of this 
belief. It is the insplraiioii of the Altnigiiiy ibal gives 
me ilils understanding. 

Wlien 1 believe the truth of a malhemalical axiom, or 
of a malhemalical proposiiJon, 1 see that it must be so. 
Every man who has the same conception of il, sees the 
eame. There is a necessary and an evident connection 
between the subject and tlie predicate of the proposition ; 
and I have all the evidence to support my beliel which I 
can possibly conceive. 

When I believe that I washed my hands and face this 
morning, there appears no necessity in the truth of this 
proposition. It might be, or it might not be. A man 
may distinctly conceive it without believing it at all. 
How, then, do I come to believe it .' I remember it 
distinctly, This is all I can say. This remembrance is 
an act of my mind. Is it impossible that this act should 
be, if the event had not happened .■' I confess I do not 
see any necessary connection between the one and the 
other. If any man can show such a necessary connec- 
tion, then I think that belief which we have of what we 
remember will be fairly accounted for ; but If this cannot 
be done, that belief is unaccountable, and we can say no 
more but that il is the result of our constitution. 

Perhaps il may be said, that the experience we have 
had of the fidelity of memory is a good reason for relying 
upon its testimony. I deny not that this maybe a reason 
to those who have had this experience, and who reflect 
upon it. But I believe ihere are few who ever thought 
of this reason, or who found any need of il. It inusi be 
some very rare occasion (hat leads a man to have recourse 
to it ; and in those who have done so, the testimony of 
memory was believed before the experience of its fidelity, 
and that belief could not be catistd by the experience 
which came after it. 

We know some abstract truths, by comparing llie terms 
of the proposition which expresses them, and perceiving 
IS 
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some ntceuary relation or agreement betneen tbem. It 
is thus I know iliat iwo and three make five ; (hat the 
diameters of a circle are all equal. Mr. Locke, having 
discovered this source of knowledge, too rashly conclud- 
ed that all human knowledge might be derived Trom it ; 
and in this he has been followed very generally, — by 
Mr. Hume in particular. But 1 apprehend that our 
knowledge of the existence of things contingent can never 
be traced to this source. I know that such a thing ex- 
ists, or did exist. This knowledge cannot be derived 
from ihe perception of a necessary agreement between 
existence and the thing thai exists, because there is no 
such necessary agreement ; and therefore no such agree- 
ment can be perceived either immediately, or by a chain 
of reasoning. The thing does not exist necessarily, but 
by the will and power of him that made it ; and there la 
no conlradlcllon follows from supposing it not to exist. 
Whence I think It follows, that our knowledge of the 
existence of our own thoughts, of the existence of all the 
material objects about us, and of all past contingencies, 
must be derived, not from a perception of necessary re- 
lations or agreements, but from some other source. 

Our Maker has provided other means for giving us ibe 
knowledge of these things, — means which perfecily an- 
swer their end, and produce the effect Intended by (hem. 
But in what manner tliey do this is, I fear, beyond our 
skill to explain. We know our own thoughts, and the 
operations of our minds, by a power which we call cott- 
sciouaness : but this is only giving a name to this part of 
our frame. It does not explain lis fabric, nor how it 
produces m us an irresistible conviction of its informa- 
tions. We perceive material objects and their sensible 
qualities by our senses ; but how they give us Ibis infor- 
mation, and how they produce our belief in it, we know ' 
not. We know many past events by memory ; but how 
it gives this information, I believe, is inexplicable. 

IV. Physiological Theories to account for Memory.} 
The theory of the Perlpaietics Is expressed by Alexander 
Aphrodisiensls, one of the earliest Greek commentalois - 
on Aristotle, in these words, as they are translated by 
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Mr. Harris, in his Hermes : " — " Now what phansy or 
-itiiiigi nation is, we may explain as fallows: — We may 
conceive lo be formed within us, from ihe operations of 
our senses about sensible objects, some impression, as it 
were, or picture, in our original sensorium, being a relict of 
ihat motion caused within us by the external object; a rel- 
ict, which, when ihe external object is no longer present, 
remains, and is still preserved, being as iL were its image, 
and which, by being thus preserved, becomes the cause 
of our having memory; now such a sort of relict, and, as 
it were, impression, they call pliansy or imagination." 

Another passage from Alcinous, Of the Doctrines of 
Plato, Chap. IV., shows the agreement of the ancient 
Platonisls and Peripalelics in this theory : — " When ihe 
form or type of things is imprinted on the mind by the or- 
gans of the senses, and so imprinted as not to be deleted 
by time, but preserved firm and lasting, its preservation 
is called memory.^' 

Upon this principle Anstolle imputes the shortness of 
memory in children to this cause, that their brain is too 
moist and soft to retain impressions made upon it; and 
the defect of memory in old men he imputes, on the con- 
trary, lo the hardness and rigidity of the brain, which hin- 
ders its receiving any durable impression.} 

'Booklll. Cfasp IV. 

4InlhI«»li<ikBtnlGmGnlR. 
did not impmo Ihe defecl of ini 

con«liluIinn otlUt brain; for, in dia docliine. llie Hcnn, biiu uui ins 
brain, >» lliv primary ■ensorium in which the impreagion ji made. In 
Ihe itfond pluce, the lerm impreiaiim (rvirut] in ii«ed bj Aristotle in an 
analogical, not id a litefal, signification. 8ee Note K- ~ 14. 

For a full account of Ariflotle'a doctrine respeuting memory and rem- 
iniscence, lee Barlh. Si. Hilaire'B tmiiiliition of the Parra JVataialia, 
making Iheaacond volume of hla Piiickolo^ d'JrUtelt, In Ihe preface, 
the Iranslntor, afVer reviewing wHnt naa been wrillen in modern timel 
on ihe ■ubjecl of memory, comes to ihie cniiclusion : Ihat Arislotlo was 
the firil who atudied Ihe &cu1ly scientifically, and that his Irentiae, after 
Ihe hipae oflwBnlytwo centuriee, is slill die mniA complele and the 

Al Ihe Bome lime, we are not Id auppose that physiological iheoriei 10 
« and acrmni fur memory have never Iwi^n cntcrlnined to which 
iclures in ihe leit apply. As. fiir einmple, to "liie decaying 
■ansa " of iIohl>eB, l/rmalMaa, Pari I. Chiip. 11. Malebrsnche pueti» 
hia invention itill farther. 

Hia words Me: — "For the explanation ofmemor]' il ia necenarv lo 
remember what baa lieen repeated so many tiroea, — Ihat all oar ililfer- 
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This ancient theory of the cause of memory is defect- 
ive in iwo respects: — ffst, if ihe caiiae assigned did reajjy 
exist, il by no means accounts for the phenomenon; and, 
Mcondly, there is no evidence, nor even probability, that 
that cause exists. 

It is probable, that in perception some impression is 
made upon ihe brain, as well as upon the organ and nerves, 
because all the nerves terminate in the brain, and because 
disorders and hurts of the brain are found to affect our 
powers of perception when the external organ and nerve 
are sound; but we are totally ignorant of the nature of this 
impression upon the brain: it can have no resemblance to 
ihe object perceived, nor does it in any degree account 
for that sensation and perception which are consequent 
upon it. These tilings have been argued in the second 
Essay, and shall now be taken for granted to prevent rep- 
etition. 

If the impression upon the brain be insufficient to ac- 
count for the perception of objects that are present, it can 
as httle account for the memory of those that are past. 
So that if il were certain that the impressions made on the 
brain in perception remain as long as there is any memory 

ent porceplions depend upon Iha rlmnges tlial linppen lo ihngc (ihrea 
that ura in Ihnl part uf Ilia lirain in wliich Uie soul moro purlieu I Qrif 
nuides. Thli Iwing HUpposdd, llio naliiri! i)f mnmorT is eipislned ; for 

a certsin rorm, still preserve an Bplitude lo be bent Knew after the mine 
manner. >o the fibrea or llie brBin, having onee received carlaio im- 
prcuinni by Ihe course of the animil ipiriM, and by the actiun of ob- 
ject*, retain a loug time sonie fucllity to receive llieso stnie difpoa- 
tiona. Now the memnry conaiils only in Ihia fiioiiHj, sinee we til ink 
on llie eamo tiling) wlien the brain receivea the ssine impremioiu." 

A little farther on, he thinks lo explain bnn the aiiaceplibiUtii-a nflha 
mind in ihisreipcci are afiected by age : — "The moat considerable dif- 
ference* tbal are found in a man ■ brain, diirinc ihe vrhola coutiie of 
>■'■ ''r- -~ I" infancy, al hia flill atrength, and in old age. The GbrVl 



of Ihe brain in children are soil, fleiible, and delicate ; a riper ase c 

faardenn, and strengthens them; but in old age ihey become whiill 
iiible, gross, and soaielinies mingled with snperfliiouii 



Ihe feeble heal of this age cannot dissipate. For ss we see the fibres 
vbich compoae tbe tleah harden by time, and thM the fleah o{ s young 
partridge is . 

" I oFlhe brain of a child or youth will be much more boR and deli 
than ihoae of ppmona more advanced in yeara." Searrk afi'r 

Tnitk, Dook II. Chap. V. and VI.; where Uiera la mare to Ihu 

purpose.- ■'- 
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of ihe object, all thai could be inferred from this is, that, 
by the laws of nature, there is a connection established be- 
tween that impression and the remembrance of that object. 
But how the impression contributes to this remembrance, 
we should be quite ignorant; it being impossible to dis- 
cover how thought of any kind should be produced by an 
impression on ibe brain or upon any part of the body. 

To say that this impression is memory is absurd, if un- 
derstood literally. If it is only meant that it is ibe cause 
of memory, it ought to be shown how it produces this 
eflect, otherwise memory remains as unaccountable as be- 
fore. If a philosopher should undertake to account for 
tbe force of gunpowder in ihc discbarge of a musket, and 
then tell us gravely that the cause of lliis phenomenon is 
tbe drawing of the trigger, we should not be much wiser 
by this account. As liille are we instructed iu the cause 
of memory, by being told that it is caused by a certain im- 
pression on tbe brain. For, supposing thai impression on 
the brain were as necessary lo memory as the drawing of 
- the trigger is to the discharge of the musket, we are still 
as ignorant as we were bow memory is produced; so that 
if the cause of memory assigned by this theory did really 
exist, it does not in any degree account for memory. 

Another defect in this theory is, that there is no evi- 
dence nor probability that the cause assigned does exist; 
that is, that ibe impression made upon the brain in per- 
cepliou remains after the object is removed. 

That impression, whatever be its nature, is caused by 
the impression made by the object upon the organ of 
sense and upon the nerve. Philosophers suppose, with- 
out any evidence, that when ibe object is removed, and 
the impression upon the organ and ner\-e ceases, the 
impression upon t!ie brain continues and is permanent; 
that is, that when the cause is removed, the effect con- 
tinues. Tbe brain surely does not appear more fitted to 
retain an impression than the organ and nerve. But 
granting that the impression upon the brain continues after 
its cause is removed, its effects ought to continue while it 
continues; that is, the sensation and perception should be 
as permanent as the impression upon the brain which is 
supposed to be their cause. But here again tbe philoso- 
18" 
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pher makes a second supposition, vviili as liille evidence, 
but of a contrary naiure, — to wit, liial wkile tht catue re- 
mains, the effect ceases. If ilils should be granted also, 
a tkirii must be made, — that the same catue, wliicb at 
first produced sensation and perception, does afterwards 
produce memory, — an operation essentially different both 
from sensation and perception. Again, a /ouri/t supposi- 
tion must be made, — lliat tbis cause, though it be perma- 
nent, does not produce Us effect at all limes; it must be 
like an inscriplion which is sometimes covered with rub- 
bish, and on other occasions made legible: for the mem- 
ory of things is often interrupted for a long lime, and cir- 
cumstances bring to our recollection what has been long 
forgot. After all, many things are remembered ahick 
were never perceived by the leniei, being no objects of 
sense, and, therefore, which could make no Impression 
upon the brain by means of the senses. 

Thus, when philosophers have piled one stipposition 
upon another, as the giants piled the mountains, in order 10 
scale the heavens, all is to no purpose, memory remains 
unaccountable; and we know as little how we remember 
things past as how we are conscious of the present. 

But here it is proper to observe, that although impres- 
sions upon the brain give no aid in accounting for memory, 
yet it is very probable, thai, in the human frame, memory 
is dependent on some proper state or temperament of lite 
brain. 

Although the furniture of our memory bears no resem- 
blance to any temperament of brain nliatsoever, as, indeed, 
it is impossible it should, yet nature may have subjected 
us to this law, that a certain constitution or state of the 
brain is necessary lo memory. That this is really the 
case, many well-knowti facts lead us to conclude. It is 
possible, that, by accurate observation, the proper means 
may be discovered of preserving that temperament of the 

I brain which is favorable to memory, and of remedying the ■ 
disorders of liiat temperament. This would be a very ■ 
noble improvement of the medical an. But if it should I 
ever be attained, it would give no aid to understand iiotr I 
one state of the brain assists memory, and another hurts it. ■ 
I know certainly that the impression made upon my ■ 
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hand by the prick of a pin occnsions acule pain. But can 
any philosopher show how this cause produces the effeci? 
The nature of llie impression is iiere perfectly known: but 
it gives no help to undersiaod how iliat Impression alVecis 
the mind; and if we knew as distinctly that stale of the 
brain which causes memory, we should still be ns ignorant 
as before how iliaC stale conlribuies to memory. We 
tiiiglil have been so constituted, for any thing that 1 know, 
that the prick of a pin in the hand, instead of causing pain, 
should cause remembrance; nor would that conslilulion be 
more unaccountable than the present. The body and 
mijid operate on each other, according to fixed laws of 
nature; antl it is the business of a philosopher lo discover 
those laws by observation and experiment. But when he 
has discovered them, he must rest in them as facts whose 
catise is inscrutable lo the human understanding.* 

vOneoflhemiMlinBlniclivecauBorihe influence of the elale oflfae 
haiy, or more pgrtloulsrly of the nervous avslem, on the meuinrj.is re- 
IVed by Colendge in ha BiogtajAia Utitaria, Chap. VI., whirli we 
•hall aiVB in his own words: — "A cue of ihii kind occurted in a 
Calbolic town in Germany, a year or iwo before iny arriTBl at Goujng- 
pn, and had nal (hen coaaed to be a frequent mibjecl of con verm ti on. 
A young woman offbar or lire and iweoty, whoeuuld neither read nor 

aseeveraliona of all the prieels and monkaofthe n eighbonr hood, e lie be- 
came pot'ttttd, and, BB il Bp[>esred, by a liamtd devil. Slie conlinued 
inceBManlly talking Lntin, Greek, and Hebrew, in very pompoua lonea. 
and willi moal dialinct enunciation. This possession was rendered 
must probable by (he known laet thai she was, or had been, n berelic. 
Voltaire humorously advises the Devil to decline all acquaintance with 
medical men; and il would have been moni (o his reputation if lie had 
taken this advice in Ibe present instance. The case had altractftd the 
particular allendon of a young physician, and. by hia a 
eminonl phviiologista and psyctiDlngiBii visited the tf 
examined ibe case an the spni. Sheets full of her ravi 
down from her own mouth, and were found lo conain 
beront and inlolligiUe each for itaelfjbul with little o. .. .. ._ 

with each other. Of the Hebrew, a small portion only could be Iracod 
to the Bible; the remainder seemed (o be in the rabbinical ■•'—'—• 
All Irick or conspiracy was out of the question. Not only I 
young woman ever been a barmlesa, simple creature, but she 1 

Iwen resident for msnyyeara, aa a eervant in dilferenl Amiliea, no Kt 
tion presented itself The young physician, however, determined 

trace her past life slop by step ; for the patient herself was ' ■■'- 

returning a rational answer. He, at length, succeeded in 
the place where her parents had lived ; (ravelled thither 
deacf, hut an uncle surviving ; and from him learnt that tbe , 
been charitably taken by an old Prolutant pastor at nine yeara old, 
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v. /fume's Fieie of JMemory.'] Mr. Hume saw 
farther inlo the conserjuences of ilie common syslem con- 
cerning ideas, than any aiiihor had done before him. He 
saw ihe absurdiiy of making every object of thought 
double, and splitting it into a remote object, which bas a 
separate and permanent existence, and an immediale ob- 
ject, called an idea, or imprenion, which is an image of 
the former, and has no existence but when we are con- 
scious of it. According to this system, we have no 
intercourse with the external world but by means of the 
ittlernal world of ideas, which represents the other to the 
mind. 

bad remiined with tiim >aine ^ eura, even till the old man's death. Of 
this poBloi Ibe unrle knew nolLing, but that ha was a very goud man. 
Willi grual diliicull)', and niter much search, our young medicnl pliitngD- 

Cber diicavenid a niece of ihe pulor'n, vbo had lived with him aa hig 
ou«heeper, and tied iriheriled hi« eflecU. t^he remembered the iirl ; 
related, ihat her venerable uncle hnd been too indulgent, and couldtlot 
bear lu hesr ibe girl scalded; thai she wub tvilliog lo h are kept ber, 
but that, nller her patron '« death, ibe girl hereeirruAiied toalnv. Ani- 
ioua inquirieB were Ibea, of courae, m^e eoocerning the putor B habiti, 
and the eolulion of the phenomenon waa soon obtained. For il appear- 
down a passage of hia house, inlo which the kitchen door opened, and 
to read to biinself, with a loud voice, out oriiia Isvorite booha. A con- 
siderable number of these were still in the niece's potweaaion. She 
added that he woa a vorj' learned man, and a creat Hebraiat. Among 
Ihe book* were Ibund a collection uf rabbinical writings, together witfi 
aereral af the Greek and Latin fkihera; and the pliysiciau succeeded 
la idenlifVine so many passBges with those taken down at the young 

Eeming the true origin of the impressiona made on her nervous system." 
From the foregoing ibe author deduces an importanland startling inler- 
ence:— "ThisauthenlirBlcdonMfurnisbeB both proofand instance Ihal 
relics uf aensBtion may oiisU for an indefinite lime, in A latcnl tfatt, 
in ihe very came order in which tbey were originally impresaed; and 
as we cannot rationally suppose the feverisb state of the brnin lo aol in 
anv other way than aa a stimulua, this fact (and il would not be diffi- 
cult lo adduce several of the some hind) coatribulea to make it even 
probable that all ihougliti are in themselves impcriakable ; and that if 
the intelligent Acuity ahould be rendered more com pre he naive, it 
would require only a dilTerent and apportioned organization. — cAe body 
trtutial ioitead of Iki body teTratniU, — to bring belbre every human 
soul the eoilertiui eiperietue ofiUtuhole patlaUfcnce. And this, — this, 
perchance, ia the dread book ofjadgtnent, in whose mysterious liiero- 
glvphica everr idle word is recorded '." 

i would add that Dr. Abercronibie, in hia Inquiriei emuxming tkt 
fH(<Ue<:fir't' PoHWTf, il naturally led by his professional eiperienca la 
dwelt more tlian is usual with psychologists on memory aa affe<:ted by 
peculiar lUlea of tlie organization. — En. 
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He saw it was necessary to reject one of these worlds 
as a fiction, and the qiiesiion was, which should be re- 

{'ected ; — whether all manlfind, learned and unlearned, 
lad feigned the existence of (he external world without 
good reason, or whether philosophers had feigned the 
internal world of ideas, in order lo account for the inier- 
coui-se of the mind with the external. Mr. Hume 
adopted the first of these opinions, and employed his 
reason and eloquence in support of II. 

According lo his system, therefore, impressions and 
ideas in his own mind are ihe only things a man can know, 
or can conceive. Nor are these ideas ripresenlalives, as 
they were in the old system. There is nothing else in 
nature, or at least wiihln ihe reach of our faculties, to be 
represented. What the vulgar call the perception of an 
external object, is nothing but a strong impression upon 
the mind. What we call ihe remembrance of a past 
event, is nothing but a present impression or idea, weaker 
than the former. And what we call imaginalion is still 
8 present idea, but weaker than that of memory. 

That I may not do him injustice, these are his words in 
his Trealist of Human Mature, Bookl. Parti. Sect. III.: 
— "We find by experience, ihat when any impression 
has been present with the mind, it again makes its appear- 
ance there as an idea ; and this it may do after two dif- 
ferent ways : either when in its new appearance it retains 
a considerable degree of its first vivacity, and is some- 
what intermediate belwixt an impression and an Idea ; or 
when it entirely loses ihat vivacity, and is a perfect idea. 
The faculty by which we repeal our impressions in ihe 
first manner is called the memory, and the other the t'm- 
Og'i nation." 

Upon ihis account of memory and imagination, I shall 
make some remarks. 

Firsty I wish lo know whnl we are here lo understand 
by experience. It is said, we find all this by expe- 
rience ; and I conceive nothing can he meant by ihis 
experience but memory. Not that memory which our 
author defines, but memory In the common acceptation of 
the word. He mainialns ihat memory is nothing but a 
present idea or impression. But, In defining what be 
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takes memory lo be, he takes for granted that kind of 
memory which he rejects. For can we find by experi- 
ence, thai an impressinn, after its first appearance to the 
mind, makes a second, and a'lhird, with difiereni degrees 
of strength and vivacity, if we have not so distinct a re- 
membrance of its first appearance as enables us to know 
it upon its segond and third, notwillistanding that, in the 
interval, it has undergone a very considerable change ? 
All experience supposes memory ; and there can be no 
such thing as experience, without trusting to our own 
memory, or that of others : so that it appears from Mr. 
Hume's acconnt of this matter, that he found himself to 
have that kind of memory which he acknowledges and 
defines, by exercising that kind which he rejects. 

Stcondiy, What is it we find by experience or mem- 
ory ? It is, ^' that when an impression has been present 
with the mind, it again makes its appearance there as aa 
idea, and ihat after two diflereni ways." 

If ejtperience informs us of this, it certainly deceives 
us ; for die thing is impossible, arid the author shows it to 
be so. Impressions and ideas are fleeiing, perishable 
things, which have no existence but when we are con- 
scious of them. If an impression could make a second 
and a third appearance to the mind, It must have a con- 
tinued existence during the interval of these appearances, 
which Mr. Hume acknowledges to he a gross absurdity. 
It seems, then, thai we find, by experience, a thing which 
is impossible. We are imposed upon by our experience, 
and made to believe contradictions. 

Perhaps it may be said, that these different appear- 
ances of the impression are not to be understood literally, 
but figuratively ; that the impression is personified, and 
made to appear at ditferenl times, and in diflereni habits, 
when no more is meant but that an impression appears at 
one time ; afterwards a thing of a middle nature, between 
an impression and an idea, which we call memory ; and 
last of all a perfect idea, which we call imagination : lliat 
this figurative meaning agrees best with the last sentence 
of the period, where we are told thai memory and imagi- 
nation are faculties, whereby we repeal our impressions 
in a more or less lively manner. To repeal an impres- 
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sion is a figurative way of speaking, which signifies malt- 
ing a new impression similar to the former. 

If, to avoid the absurdily imjilied in the Jilerol mean- 
ing, we understand ihe philosopher in Ihis figurative one, 
then his definitions of memory and imagination, uhec 
Stripped of the figurative dress, will amount to this, — 
that memory is the faculiy of making a weak impression, 
and imagination the faculty of mailing an impression still 
weaker, after a corresponding strong one. U'hese defini- 
tions of memory and imagination labor under two defects : 
jint, that they convey no notion of the thing defined ; 
and, secondly, that they may be applied to things of a 
quite different nature from those that are defined. 

When we aie said to have a faculty of making a weak 
impression after a corresponding strong one, it would not 
be easy to conjecture that this faculty is memory. Sup- 
pose a man strikes his head smartly against the wall, this 
is an impression ; now he has a faculty by which he can 
repeal this impression with less force, so as not to hurt 
him ; this, by Mr. Hume's account, must be memory. 
He lias a faculty by which he can just touch the wall 
with his iiead, so that the impression entirely loses its 
vivacity. This surely must be imagination ; at least 
it comes as near to the definition given of it by Mr. 
Hume as any thing I can conceive. 

Thirdly, We mayobserve, thai when we arc told that 
we have a faculty of repealing our impressions in a more 
or less lively manner, this implies ihat ire are the efficient 
causes of our ideas of memory and imagination ; hut this 
coniradicts what the author says a little before, where he 
proves, by what he calls a convincing argument, thai im- 
premons are the cause of their corresponding ideas. The 
argument ihat proves this had need, indeed, to be very con- 
vincing, whether we make the idea to he a second ap- 
pearance of the impression, or a new impression similar 
to the former. If ihe first be true, then the impression 
is the cause of itself. If the second, then the impres- 
sion after it has gone, and has no existence, produces 
the idea.* 

* To llw norki already ciwd u Irealing of mcmorjr, n« may udd 
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I, Our Motion of Duration, ErUniion, and JV«m6er.] 
From liie principles laid down in tlie preceding chapier, 
I thinlt it appears ihal our nonon of duration, as well as 
our belief of it, is got by the facully of memory. It is 
essential to every thing remembered ihat it be someibing 
ind we cannot conceive a tiling to bs 



past ; 
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which 

past, without conceiving some duration, 
between it and the present. Aa soon, therefore, as we 
remember any thing, we must have both a notion and a 
belief of duration. It is necessarily suggested by every 
operation of our memory ; and to that faculty it ought to 
be ascribed. This is therefore a proper place lo con- 
sider what is known concerning it. 

Deration, extension, and number are the measures of 
all things subject to mensuration. When we apply them 
to JinUe things which are measured by them, they seem 
of all things to be the most distinctly conceived, and 
most within the reach of human understanding. 

Extension, having three dimensions, has an endless 
variety of modifications, capable of being accurately de- 
fined ; and their various relations furnish the human mind 
whh its most ample field of demonstrative reasoning. 
/Juration, having only one dimension, has fewer modiBca- 
tions ; but these are clearly understood ; and their rela- 
tions admit of measure, proportion, and demonstrative 
reasoning. 

JVuinier is called diacrete quantity, because it is com- 
pounded of units, which are all equal and similar, and it 
only be divided into units, f his is true, in some 



Wolff- 

laliona Moral and Orili'iil, llip firsl bcine Of Mime ^ 
nation ; iSlonarl'i ElimntU, vvlio liii« given a long chaplnr to Ihu sub- 
id Faitugle'B JVeie .*■! of Mtmon/. lo which it preGied 
of the priBcipsI ByElBms nf Artificial Meruory. — Ed. 
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sense, even of fraciions of unity, to which we now com- 
monly give tiie name of number. For In every fraciional 
number ibe unit is supposed to be subdivided into a cer- 
tain number of equal parts, which are the uniis of that 
denomination, and the fractions of that denomination are 
only divisible into units of tbe same denominptton. Du- 
ration and extension are not discrete, but continued quan- 
tity. They consist of parts perfectly similar, but divisible 
without end. 

In order to aid our conception of ibe magnitude and 
proportions of tbe vjirious intervals of duration, we find 
It necessary to give a name to some known portion of it, 
sucb as an hour, a day, a year. These we consider as 
units, and by the number of ihem contained in a larger 
interval, we form a distinct conception of its magniliide. 
A similar expedient we find necessary to give us a dis- 
tinct conception of the magnitudes and proportions of 
things extended. Thus, number is found necessary, as a. 
common measure of extension and duration. But thra, 
perhaps, is owing to tbe weakness of our understanding. 
It has even been discovered by the sagacity of mathe- 
maticians, that this expedient does not in all cases answer 
its intention. For there are proportions of continued 
quaniiiy, whicb cannot be perfectly expressed by num- 
bers ; such as that between ihe diagonal and side of a 
square, and many others. 

The parts of duration have to other parts of it ihe 
relations of prior and posterior, and to the present they 
have the relations of past and future. Tlie notion of 

East is immediately suggested by memory, as has been 
efore observed. And when we have got the notions of 
firesent and past, and of prior and posierior, we can 
rom these frame a notion of the future ; for the future is 
that which is posterior to the present. Nearness and dis- 
tance are relations equally applicable to time and to place. 
Distance in time, and distance in place, are things so dif- 
ferent hi their nature, and so like in ibeir relation, tbal it 
is diSicult to determine wbelber the name of distance is 
applied to both in the same or an andogical sense. 

The extension of bodies, which we perceive by our 

senses, leads us necessarily to the conception and belief 

19 
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of a space which remains iiiinMwable when ihe body is 
removed. And the duration of evenis which we remeni* 
ber leads us necessarily to the conception and belief of a 
duration, which would have gone on uniformly, though 
the event had never happened.* Without space there 
can be nothing that is extended. And without liiue there 
can be nothing that has duraiion. This I think undeni- 
able. And yel we 6nd that extension and duration are 
not more clear and intelligible ilian space and lime are 
dark and difficult objects of contemplation. 

As there must be space wherever any thing extended 
does or can exist, and time when there is or can be any 
thing that has duration, we can set no bounds to eiiher, 
even in our imagination. They defy all limitation. The 
one swells in our conception to immensity, the other to 
tternity. 

An eternity past is an object which we cannot compre- 
hend ; but a beginning of time, unless we take it in a 
figurative sense, is a contradiction. By a common figure 
of speech, we give the name of time to those motions 
and revolutions by which we measure it, such as days and 

* Ifipoca and lime bo Mreaaary gtnfatixtli/nu fiom eiperlence, llii( 
in contTary to Reid'i own doctrine, llial iiperiencs cnn givu us no 
nrcatary knowledge, IC, ngoin, the^ be necasary and criginat noliom, 
the (iRcount of llicir origin liere given ia incorrect. Itsllould tiave 
been raid llial oiperienee is nol Ihe lourie of Iheir exiiteace, but only 
llie occatian nf rlieir maniR^gUition. On lliis Kubjecl, lee, iufor uinnium, 
Cousin on L«:ke, in ha Conn dt Philiiiapbii!,-rome II. Lefons .WII., 
XVlll. This admirable work has been well Iranslaled inlo Eng- 
liili Uy an American pbiloaoplicr, Mr. Henry i but the etuquence and 
preciiion or Ibe aatlior can only bo properly apprecialed by IbosH wbo 
ibidy Ihe wurk in Ibe original lansuage. The reader may, however, 
G«Dfl]ll likawiie Stewart's PAiVoiDpSici^ Ettaui, Essny II. Chap. U.; 
Swi Royer Collard'g Fragnuitli, IX. and X. ThoM autbor»,fror "■-■- 

_ It lie id field spuco and time lo ba *■ neee»- 

■nry and original notions." Ilia language miiy auniellmoa be in«iiicl: 
but we ate not aware tbal be ever makes eiperienca " the apurce " of 
^^L our DOtion of llnie ; when be apoaks of experience u vtOoHory lu 
^^H our faaviDg thia nolioni he hua in view the chronological, and not Ibe 
^^B lagind, order of our knowledge. Farther on he aaya more eiplicifly, — 
^^H "I know of no ideas ornoliona that have b belter claim lobe aceiiuuled 
^^H nmplt nmfDri'^iHii't than (hose of j;iacF and timt." And, again, he says 
^^^1 Jif time, — "As il JrtM uFllie aioipleat objects of Ihought, the concep- 
^^^ft lion of it must be pvmly the tJTft of out comlitution, and given' ua by 
^^^H aome criminal jioimV uF tlie mind," — £d. 

L.^ ! 
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years. We can conce'iTe a beginning of these sensible 
measures of time, and say that there was a lime when 
they were not, a lime undistinguished by any motion or 
change ; but to say.tJiat there was a time before all time 
is a contradiction. 

All limited duration is comprehended in time, and all 
limited exlension in space. These, in their capacious 
womb, contain all finite existences, but are contained by 
none. Created things have their particular place in space, 
and their particular place in lime ; but lime is everywkere, 
and space at all timet. They embrace each the other, 
and have thai mysterious union which the schoolmen con- 
ceived between soul and body. The whole of each is 
in every part of the other. 

We are at a loss to what category, or class of things, 
we onghl to refer them. They are not beings, but ralber 
the receptacles of every created being, without which it 
could not have had the possibility of existence. Phi- 
losophers have endeavoured to reduce all the objects of 
human thought to these three classes, substances, modes, 
and relations. To which of them shall we refer time, 
space, and number, the most common objects of thought .' 

Sir Isaac Newton thought that the l3eily, by existing 
everywhere, and at all times, constitutes time and space, 
immensity flnd eternity. Thrs probably suggested to his 
greal friend. Dr. Clarke, what he calls the argument a 
priori for the existence of an immense and eternal Being, 
Space and time, he thought, are only abstract or pariial con- 
ceptions of an immensity and eternity which force them- 
selves upon our belief. And as immensity and eiernity 
are not substances, they must be the attributes of a Being 
who is necessarily immense and eternal. These are the 
speculations of men of superior genius. But whether 
iney be as solid as they are sublime, or whether they be 
the wanderings of imagination in a region beyond the 
limits of human understanding, I am unable to deierniine. 

The schoolmen made eternity to be a nunc stanj, — 
that is, a moment of time that stands slill- This was to 
put a spoke into the wheel of lime, and might give satis- 
faction to those who are to be satisfied by words without 
^meaning. But I can as easily believe a circle lo be a 
square, as time lo stand still. 
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Such paradoxes and riddles, if I may so call ihem, 
men are Involuntarily led into when ihey reason about 
time and space, and attempt lo comprehend llieir nature. 
Tliey are probably things of which the humau faculties 
give an imperfect and inadequate conception. Hence 
difficulties arise which we in vain attempt lo overcome, 
and doubts which we are unable to resolve. Perhaps 
some faculty which we possess not is necessary to re- 
move the darkness which hangs over them, and makes tis 
so apt to bewilder ourselves when we reason about iheiD. 

II. Locke's Jiccounl of tUt Origin of Ideas.] It was 
a very laudable attempt of Mr. Locke " to inquire into 
the original of thoso ideas, notions, or whatever else you 
please to call lliem, which a man observes, and is con- 
scious to himself lie lias in bis mind, and the ways whereby 
tlie understanding comes to be furnished with them." No 
man was better qualified for this investigation ; and I be- 
lieve no man ever engaged in it with a more sincere love 
of truth. His success, though great, would, I apprehend, 
lave been greater, if he had not too early-formed a sys- 
- tern or hypoiiiesls upon this subject, without all the cau- 
tion and patient induction which are oecessaiy in drawing 
general conclusions from facts. 

The sum of his doctrine T take to bft this : — That all 
our ideas or noliuna may be reduced to two classes, the 
iimpU and the complex ; that the siptplt are purely the 
work of nature, the understanding being merely passive in 
receiving them, that they are all suggested by two powers 
of the mind, — to wit, senmtion and rejlection, — and that 
' ibey are the materials of all our knowledge ; that tlie other 
'ilass, consisting of complex ideas, are formed by the un- 
dersiauding itself, wliich, being once stored with simple 
ideas of sensation and reflection, has the power to repeat, 
to compare, and to combine them even to an almost in- 
finite variety, and so can make at pleasure nevrxoniplex 
ideas; but that it is not in the power of the most exalted 
wit, or enlarged understanding, by any quickness or varie- 
ty of thought, to invent or frame one new simple idea in 
the mind, not lalfel in by the two ways before mentioned. 
As our power ov6r the material world reaches only to iha 
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compounding, dividing, and pulling together, in various 
forms, the matter which God has made, but reaches not 
lo ihe production or annihilation of a single atom, so ne 
tnay compound, compare, and abstract the original and 
simple ideas which nature has given us, but are unable lo 
fashion in our understanding any simple idea, not received 
in by our senses from external objects, or by reflection 
from ihe operations of our own mind about them. 

Mr. Locke says, that, by rifltction, he would be un- 
derstood to mean "the notice which the mind takes of 
its own operations, and the manner of them." This, I 
think, we commonly call conscioxxsntss ; from which, in- 
deed, we derive all the notions we have of the operations 
of our own minds ; and be often speaks of the operations 
of our own minds as the only objects of refleclion. 
When reflection is taken in ibis confined sense, to say 
tbat all our ideas are ideas either of sensation or reflection, 
is lo say that every thing we can conceive is eiilier some 
object of sense, or some operation of our own minds ; 
which is far from being true. 

Bui ihe word rtjitciinn is commonly used in a much 
mpre extensive sense ; it is applied lo many operations of 
the mind with more propriety than to ibat of conscious- 
ness. We reflect, when we remember or call lo mind 
what is past, and survey it with aliention. We reflect, 
when we define, when we distinguish, when we judge, 
when we reason, whether about things material or iriiel- 
lectuat. When reflection is taken in this sense, which is 
more common, and therefore more proper ,• than the sense 
which Mr. Locke has put upon it, it may be justly said to 
be the only source of all our distinct and aectirate notions 
of things. For, although our first notions ofmaierial things 
are got by [he external senses, and our first notions of the 
operations of our own minds by consciousness, (hese first 
notions are neitlier simple nor clear. Our senses and our 
conscioosness are contmually shifting from one object to 

* This is not correct; anil tii(> cniptoyiQent-jfr^frfion in anntlier 
meonirg than that of rimrrpo(pj] irpit Anmf, — ihe reflm kimivlodira 
or coiiBciousnBBs tvhich the aiitid hu of its owD lAcIionB, ~ ig wliolT; 
B secondar; and ha* proper algnilicBlioD. Sue Note I, — H. 

On the lue of tlie lerm reflection, see pii|^ S3 of Iliit volume. — Ed. 
19« ^ 
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another ; ilieir operalions are transient and moraenlaiy, 
and leave no dislinct notion of their objects, until they are 
recalled bj memory, examined with ailention, and com- 
pared with other things. 

This reBeclioii is not one power of die mind j- it com- 
prehends many ; such as recollection, attention, distin- 
guishing, comparing, judging. By these powers our minds 
are furnished, not only with many simple and original no- 
tions, but with all our notions which are accurate and 
well defined, and which alone are the proper malerials of 
reasoning. Many of these are neither notions of the ob- 
jects of sense, nor of the operations of our own minds, 
and therefore neither ideas of sensation nor of reflection, 
in the sense that Mr, Locke gives to reflection. But if 
any one chooses to cnll them ideas of reflection, taking 
tlie word in the more common and proper sense, I have 
no objection. 

Mr. Locke seems lo me to have used the word rtftec- 
Hon sometimes in that limited sense which he has given to 
it in the definition before mentioned, and sometimes to 
ftave fallen unawares into the common sense of the word ; 
. and by this anibiguiiy his account of th« origlti of our ideas 
is darkened and perjilexed. 

in. StricCure» on Locke^t Tlteory of the Origin of the 
Idea of Duration.] Having premised these things In gen- 
eral of Mr. Locke's theory of the origin of our ideas or 
notions, I proceed lo some observations on his account of 
the idea of duration. 

" Reflection," he says, " upon the train of ideas, which 

appear one after another in our minds, is that which fur- 

^^hes us with the idea of succession: and the distance 

belweflQ any two parts of that succession is that we call 

If it be meant thai the idea of succession ii prior to 
that of duration, either In time or in the order otDatare, 
this, I think, is impossible, because succession, as Dr. 
Price justly ohscnru, presupposes duration, and can in no 
sense be prior lo ii ; and therefore it would be more 
proper to derive the idea 6t succession rrom that of dura- 
tion. 
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Bui how do we get ihe idea of succession ? Ti is, says 
he, by refleciing "upon tlie Irain of ideas, wliicii appear 
one after another in our minds." Refleciing upon the 
Uain of ideas can be notliing but remembering ii, and giv- 
ing attention lo what our memory testifies concerning it ; 
for if we did not remember ii, we could not have a thought 
about it. So that it is evident that this reflection includes 
remembrance, without wiiich there could be no reflection 
on what is past, and consequeniJy no idea of succession. 

It may also be observed, that, if we speak strictly and 
obilosophically, no kind of succession can be an ob- 
ject eltlier of the senses or of consciousness ; because the 
operations of both are confined to the present point of 
time, and there can he no succession in a poinl of time ; 
and on thai account the motion of a body, which is a suc- 
cessive change of place, could not be observed by the 
tenses alone wiihoiit the aid of memory. 

As iJiis observation seems to contradict the common 
sense and common language of mankind, when they aflirm 
that they see a body move, and hold motion lo be an ob- 
ject of the senses, it ia proper lo lake notice, that this' 
contradiciion between the philosopher and ihe vulgar is 
apparent only, and tiot real. It arises from this, that 
philosophers and ihe vulgar differ in ihe meaning they put 
upon what is called the praent lime, Bsd are thereby led 
to make a diilerenl limit between sense and memory. 

Philosophers give the name of present to that indivisible 
point of lime which divides the future from the past : but 
the vulgar 6nd it more convenient, in the aAirs of life, to 
give the name of present lo a portion of time which ex- 
lends more or less, according to circumstances, into the 
past or ihe future. Hence we say, the present hour, the-' 
present year, the present century, though one point only 
of these periods can be present in the philosopbical 
sense. 

It has been observed by grammarians, ihat the present 
tense in verbs is not confined to an indivisible point of 
time, but is so far extended as to have « beginning, a mid- 
dle, and an end; and iliai, tn ihe most copious and accu- 
rate languages, these different parts of the present are 
distinguished by different forms of the verb. 
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As the purposes of coiiFersaiion make it convenient to 
extend what is called the present, the same reason leads 
men to expend (he province of sense, and to carry iis limit 
as far hack as ihey carry the present. Thus a man may 
say, I saw such a person jusi now. It would be ridiculous 
to &nd fault with this way of speaking, because it is au- 
thorized by custom, and has a distinct meaning : bul if we 
speak philosophically, the senses do not testify wliat we 
saw, but only what we see ; what I saw last moment I 
consider as the testimony of sense, though it is now only 
the testimony of memory. There is no necessity in com- 
mon life of dividing accurately the provinces of sense and 
of memory ; and therefore we assign to sense, not an in- 
divisible point of time, but that small portion of time 
which we call the present, which has a beginning, a mid- 
dle, and an end. 

Hence it is easy to see, that, though in common Ian* 
guage we speak with perfect propriety and truth when we 
say that we ste a body move, and ihal motion is an ob* 
ject of sense, yel when as philosophers we distinguish ac- 
turaiely the province of sense from that of memory, we 
can no more see what is past, though but a moment ago, 
than we can remember what is present ; so that, speaking 
philosophically, it is only by the aid of memory that we 
discern motion, or any succession whatsoever. We see 
the present place of the body ; we remember the succes- 
sive advance it made to that place : the first can, then, 
only give us a conception of moiion, when joined to the 
last. 

Having considered the account given by Mr. Locke 
of the idea of luccession, we shall next consider how, 
from the idea of succession, he derives the idea of dura- 
lion. 

" The distance," he says, " between any parts of that 
succession, or between the appearance of any Iwo ideas 
in our minds, is that we call duration." 

To conceive this the more distinctly, let us call ihe 
distance between kh idea and tliat which immediately suc- 
ceeds it, one elentsnt of duration ; the distance between 
an idea and the second that succeeds it, two elsonents, 
and so on : if ten such elements make duration, llien one 
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must mnke duration, otherwise duration must be made up 
of parts that have ao duration, ivbich is iiDpossibJc. For, 
suppose a succession of as many ideas as you please, if 
none of tliese ideas have duration, nor any interval of du- 
ration be between one and anoilier, then it is perfectly 
evident there can be no interval of duration between the 
first and the last, bow great soever their number be. I 
conclude, therefore, tlmi iliere must be duration in every 
single interval or element of which the whole duration is 
made up. Nothing, indeed, is more certain, than that every 
elementary part of duration must have duration, as every 
elementary part of extension must have extension. 

Now it must be observed, that in these elements of du- 
ration, or single intervals of successive ideas, there is do 
succession of ideas ; yet we must conceive them to have 
duration : whence we may conclude with certainly, that 
there is a conception of duration where there is no suc- 
cession of ideas in the mind. 

We may measure duration by the succession of thoughts 
D the mind, as we measure lengih by inches or feel ; but 
tbe nolion or idea of duration must be antecedent [o the 
mensuration of it, as the notion of lengih is antecedent to 
its being measured. 

Mr. Locke draws some concUisions from his account 
of the idea of duration, which may serve as a touchstone 
to discover how far it is genuine. 

One is, that if it were possible for a ivaking man to 
keep only one idea in his mind without rariation, or the 
succession of others, he would have no perception of du- 
ration at all ; and the moment he began to have this idea 
would seem to have no distance from the moment he 
ceased to have it. Now, that one idea should seem to 
bave no duration, and that a multiplication of that no (dura- 
tion should seem to have duration, appears lo me as im- 
possible, as that the multiplication of nothing should pro- 
duce sometliing. 

Another conclusion which the author draws from this 
theory is, that the same period of dui^lion appears long 
to us, when the succession of ideas in OUT mind is quick, 
and short when the succession is slow. 

Ther^xao be. no doubt but the same length of duration 
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appears id some circumstances much longer than in oth- 
ers. The time appears long when a man is impatient 
under any pain or distress, or when he is eager in ihe 
expeclation of some happiness : on the other hand, whea 
he is pleased and happy in agreeable conversation, or de- 
lighted with a variety of agreeahle objects that strike his 
senses or his imagination, lime flies away, and appears 
short. According to Mr. Locke's theory, in the nrsl of 
these cases the succession of ideas is very quick, and in 
the last very slow. I am rather inclined to think ihai the 
very contrary is the truth. When a man is racked witb 
pain, or with expectation, he can hardly think of any 
thing hut bis distress.; and the more his mind rs occupied 
by that salt object, ihe longer the time appears. On the 
other hand, when he is entertained with cheerful music, 
with lively conversation, and brisk salhes of wit, there 
seems lo be the quickest succession of ideas, but the time 
appears sliorUst. I have heard a military officer, a man 
of candor and observation, say, that the time he was en- 
gaged in hot action always appeared to him miicii shorter 
than it really was. Yet I think it cannot be supposed, 
that the succession of ideas was then slower than usual.* 

If the idea of duration were got merely by the succes- 
sion of ideas in our minds, that succession must to our- 
selves appear equally quick at all times, because the only 
measure of duration would be the number of succeeding 
ideas ; hut I believe every man capable of reflection will 
be sensible, that at one time his thoughts come slowly 
and heavily, and at another time have a much quicker and 
livelier motion. 

I know of no ideas or notions that have a better claim 
to he accounted simple and original, than those of space 
and time. It is essential both to space and lime to be 
made up of parts, but every part is similar to the whole, 
and of the same nature. Diflerent parts of space, as it 
bos three dimensions, mny dificr both in figure and in 
magnitude; but time having; only one dimension, its parts 
can differ only in magnilude ; and as it is one of the 
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simplest objects of thouglii, the conception of it must be 
purely the efiect of our constitution, and given us hy some 
original pouer of the mind. 

The sense of seeing, by itself, gives us ihe conception 
and belief of only two dimensions of extension, but the 
sense of touch discovers three ; and reason, from the 
contempleiion of finite extended tilings, leads us necessa- 
rily to the belief of an immensity that contains them. In 



like manner, memory gives us the conception and belief 
of finite intervals of^ duration. From the contemplation 
of these, reason leads us necessarily to the belief of an 
eternity, nhich comprehends all things that have a begin- 
DJng and end. Our conceptions, both of space and time, 
are probably partial and inadequate,* and therefore we 
are apt to lose ourselves, and to be embarrassed in our 
reasonings about them-f 

* TJiey ire not prtikabli/, but natisuTily, partiul and inii{le(|UDte. For 
we are unable poaitivoly to coneaive tiynt Or tpatt either at inSnila 
(i. e. nithoul limits) or u not inHnile (1. e, b> limited). — H. 

I Couftin'i account of (beorigia of the idea of lime a precise and lu- 
minous. " Here, again," he telle ua, *' we are to distinguish llie order 
of the arr|iii)iliDn or our ideas from (lieir logical order. In llie logical 
cvder of idess, the idea of any succeasion ofevenu presupposes that oF 
time. There could not be bdj succeaaiun but upon condition of B coo- 
linuous duration, to ihe different points of which Ihe seTersl memMrs 
of llie succession may be altnched. Take away the conlinuil]' of lime, 
and you take away the poseibility of the successioD of the evenls; just 
■a,tne coniiDulty of apace heing tikeu away, the poeailiililj of ihe Juxta- 
position and coexistence of hodiei is deslroyod. 

" Bui in the chronological order, on the contrary, it is the idea of a 
succession of events which procedea Ihe idea of lime as including them. 
I do nol mean lo say in reEord to time, any more than in regard to 
space, that Re have a clear, distinci, and complete idea of a succession, 
and that then the idea of time, as including this series or succession, 
springs up. I merely asy, it is clearly necessary that we should have 
a perccptLun of some events, in order lo conceive that these event* are 
in time, [and in order along with, and by occasion of, those events to 
h»vB Ihu idea of time awakened in the mind]. Time is llie place of 
evenls. Just aa space is the place of bodies ; wlioever had no idea of 
any event [no perception or consciousness of any succcsBion] would 
have no idea of lime. If^ theD, the logical condition oflhe idea of euc- 
— ■__ '------'-- -J— ojiijine, the chronological condition of ibo idea 
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CHAPTER in. 



I. Of Identity in Gentrat.'] The conviclton which 
every man has of bis ideniiiy, as far back as liis memory 
reaches, needs no aid of philosophy to strengilieo it ; and 
no philosophy cao weaken it, without first producing ^me 
degree of insanity. 

The philosopher, however, may very properly con- 
sider this conviction as a phenomenon of human nature 
worthy of his attention. If he can discover its cause, 
an addition is made to his slock of knowledge ; if Hot, it 
must be held as a part of otir original constitution, or an 
eifect of thai constitution produced in a manner unknown 
to us. 

That we may form as distinct a notion as we are sble 
of this phenomenon of the human mind, it is proper to 
consider what is meant by identity in general, what by 
our own personal identity, and how we are led into that 

ma^r be aueceaaite, it » neceBeary thai thera slioulJ bo a Gnl eront, k 
BMond, a third, &o. BuE if^ wlien you see ihe icaond event, }roa do 
Dot remptnber iho Srst, it would not be tfae second ; there could ba for 
]rou no succenion. You would nlnajs reinnin fixed at Ihe Rnt ennl, 
wliiob would Ddt eTen have the characler oflirat [o you, because tbera 
(Tould be no second. The inlerranLLnn of mtjimTy is necesNiry, ihsD, 
in Older to coDceiTe of nny Buccessinn wbalever. Now nicniary ha* 
for it* nbjccta nothing external ; it relates not lo tilings, but to oui^ 
eelvei ; we bare do memory but of oiirselTea. When we B«y, wB t»- 
member •ucb a person, we remember such a place, — it meiint nolbing 
more thnn that we remember to bsvc been seeing such a place, or w* 
remember to have been hearing or seeing suf h a person. There i* no 
memorj; but of ourselvoB, bncaina there is no memory but where thero 
is consciousness. If conscious nesa, then, is the oondiiion of memorri 
and memory the condition of time, it Ibllows that the first aucreMioD w 
l^ven us in ourselves, in consciousness, in the proper objeols and ph«- 
nomenn of consciousness, — in our IhoughU, in our idoBS." — £)eiiifiiU 
qf Ptljebaliigy, Cliap. 111. 

Compare Kant, Critic of Pure Rrasmt, Transcrn dental .£albelie. 
Part I. Sert. II.; Wtoweire FhHosojihtj of Iht hHneliFt Srinctt, Part 
I. Book II, Chap. Vl.-I-\.; Bdlanlyne'« Ernmimtfiun qf Ihe ItumoK 
Miad, Clia.I.aect. 11.; Mill's Jlnabnit of tht Human JHtW, Chan. 
XIV. Seouir. — Ed. 
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invincible belief and conviction wliich every man lias of 
his own personal ideniily, as far as his memory reaches. 

Idenlily in general I lake to be a relation between a 
thing which is known lo exist at one time, and a thing 
wliich is known to have existed at another lime." If you 
ask wbeiher they are one and the same, or two different 
things, every man of common sense understands the 
meaning of your question perfectly. Whence we may 
infer with certainly, that every man of common sense 
has a clear and distinct notion of identity. 

If jou ask a definition of identity, 1 confess I can give 
none ; it is loo sitnple a notion to admit of logical deGni- 
lion : I can say it Is a relation, but I cannot find words 
to express the specific difference between ihls and oiher 
relations, though I am in no danger of confounding Ii with 
any other. I can say that diversity is a contrary rela- 
tion, and that similitude and dissimilitude are another 
couple of contrary relations, which every man easily dis- 
lingnishes In his conception from identity and diversity. 

I see evidently that idenlily supposes an vmnlerrupttd' 
continuance of exisltnce. That which has ceased to 
exist cannot be the same witli that which afterwards 
begins lo exist ; for this would be to suppose a being 
to exist after it ceased lo exist, and to have had exist- 
ence before it was produced, which are manifest contra- 
dictions. Continued uninterrupted existence is therefore 
necessarily implied in identity. Hence we may infer, 
that identity cannot, in its proper sense, be applied to our 
pains, our pleasures, our thoughts, or any operation of our 
minds. The pain fell this day is not the same individual 
pain which I feh yesterday, though they may be timilar 
in kind and degree, and have the same cause. The same 
may be said of every feeling, and of every operation of 
mind. They are all successive in their nature, like lime 
itself, no two moments of which can be the same mo- 
ment. It is otherwise with the parts of absolute space. 
They always are, and were, and will be the same. So 

* Idonliljr ii a relalian between oiir cogniliuiu of a tiling, u 
between tilings IkalnMlveB. It would, thercrote. Imra bcoo bcUor i 
thitscnipnce lo MVO HJd, "■ relation between a thing MftBDcn lo ei 
ill Bi one limp, and & Aing oj tnoiCB to eii ' ■. -_-i_- p. u 
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far, I (faink, we proceed upon clear ground in fixing ibe 
uotioii of identity in general. 

II. .Yatnre and Origin of our tdta of Personal Iden- 
(i(y.] It is perhaps more difficult to ascertain with pre- 
cision the meaning of ptrsonalily; but it is not necessary 
in the present subject : it is sufficient for our purpose to 
observe, that all mankind place llieJr personality in some- 
tiling that cannot be ditidej, or consist of parts. A part 
of a person is a manifest absurdity. When a man loses 
his estate, his health, liis strength, he is still the ssme 
person, and has lost nothing of his personiiliiy. If he lias 
a leg or an arm cut olf, he is the same person be was be- 
fore. The amputated member is no part of his penon, 
otherwise it would have a right to a part of bis estate,' and 
be liable for a part of his engagements. It would be en- 
titled to a share of his merit and demerit, which is mani- 
festly absurd. A person is something indivisible, and is 
what Leibnitz calls a monad. 

My personal identity, therefore, implies ibe continued 
existence of that indivisible thing which I call myself. 
Whatever this self may be, it is something which thinks, 
and deliberates, and resolves, and acts, and sufiers. I 
am not thought, I am not action, I am not feeling ; I am 
something that tliinks, and acts, and suffers. My thoughts, 
and actions, and feelings, change every moment ; they 
have no continued, hut a successive existence ; but that 
selfov /, to which they belong, is permanent, and has tbe 
same relation to all the succeeding thoughts, actions, and 
feelings which I call mine. 

Such are Hie notions that I have of my personal identi- 
ty. But perhaps it may he said, this may all be fancy 
without reality. How do you know, — what evidence 
have you, that there is such a permanent self which has a 
claim to all the thoughts, actions, and feelings which you 
call yours .' 

To this I answer, that the proper evidence I have of 
all this is remembrance. I remember that twenty years 
ago I conversed with such a person ; I remember several 
things that passed in that conversation : my memory tes- 
tifies, not opiy that this was done, but that it was done by 
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me who now remember it. If it was done by me, I must 
have existed at tbal time, nnd cnniinued to exist from that 
time lo the present : if the idenlical person whom T call 
myself had not a part in that conversation, my memory 
is fallacious ; it gives a distinct and positive testimony of 
what is not true. Every man in his senses believes what 
he distinctly remembers, and every thing he remembers 
convinces him that he existed at the time remembered. 

Although memory gives the most Irresisltbie evidence 
of my being the identical person that did such a thing, at 
such a time, I may have other good evidence of things 
which befell me, and which I do not remember : I know 
who bare me, and suckled me, but I do not remember 
iheae events. 

It may here be observed, (though the observation 
would have been unnecessary, if some great philosophers 
had not contradicted it,) that it is not my remembering 
any action of mine that makes me to be the person who 
did it. This remembrance makes me to know assuredly 
that I did it ; bvt I migkl have done it, thongk I did not 
remember it. That relation to me, which is expressed by 
saying that I did it, would he the same, though I had not 
the least remembrance of it. To say that my remember- 
ing that I did such a thing, or, as some choose to express 
It, my being conscious that I did it, makes me to have 
done i(, appears to mo as great an absurdity as it would 
be to say, that my belief that the world was created made 
it lo be created. 

When we pass judgment on the identity of other per- 
sons besides ourselves, we proceed upon other grounds, 
and determine from a variety of circuraslancea, which 
sometimes produce the firmest assurance, and sometimes 
leave room for doubt. The identity of persons has often 
furnished matter of serious litigation before tribunals of 
justice. Biit no man of a sound mind ever doubted of 
his own Identity, as far as he distinctly remembered. 

The identify of a person is a perfect identity: wher- 
ever It is real, it admits of no degrees ; and it is impossi- 
ble tliat a person should be in part the same, and in part 4 
different ; because a person is a monad, and is not divisi- 
ble into parts. The evidence of identity in Qlber persons 
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besides ourselves doos indeed sdmil of a)] degrees, from 
whal we aceoum certainly, to ibe least degree of proba- 
bility- But still it is true, ihpl the same person is per- 
feclly ibe same, and cannot be so in part, or in some de- 
gree only. 

For this cause, I have first considered personal identity, 
as ibal which is perfect in ils kind, and the natural meas- 
ure of that which is imperfect. 

We probably at first derive our notion of identity from 
that natural conviction which every man has from the 
dawn of reason of Ais otoa identity and continued exist- 
ence. The operations of onr mrnds are all successive, 
and have no continued existence. But the thinking being 
has a continued existence, and we have an invincibla^be- 
lief, thai it remains the same when all ils thoughts and 
operations change. 

Our judgments of the identity of objects of sense seem to 
be formed much upon the same grounds as our judgments 
of the identity of olUer persom besides ourselves. Wher* 
ever wo observe great simi7«ri(i/, we are apt to presume 
identity, if no reason appears to the contrary. Two ob- 
jects ever so like, when they are perceived at the same 
time, cannot he the same ; but if tliey are presented to 
our senses at difTerent times, we are apt to think them the 
same, merely from their siniilarity. 

Whether this be a natural prejudice, or from whatever 
cause it proceeds, il certainly appesrs in children from in- 
fancy ; and when we grow up, it is confirmed in most 
instances by experience : for we rarely find two individu- 
als of the same species that are not distinguishable by ob- 
vious differences. A man challenges a thief whom he 
finds in possession of his horse or his watch, only on sim- 
ilarity. When the watchmaker swears that he sold this 
watch to such a person, his testimony is grounded on 
similarity. The testimony of wiinesses to the identity of 
a person is commonly grounded on no oilier evidence. 

Thus it appears, thai the evidence we have of our own 

ideuliiy, as far back as we remember, is totally of a differ- 

^ent kind from Uie evidence we have of the idenlitj^of 

other persons, or of objects of sense. .The first is 

grounded on memory, and gives undoubted certainty. 
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Tho lasl is grounded on shtilarilt/, and on other circum- 
stances, wljich in many cases are not so decisive as to 
leave no room for doubl. 

Ii may likewise be observed, lliat the idenlity o( object$ 
of sense is never perfect. All bodies, as ihey consist of 
ionumerable parts that may be disjoined from iheni by a 
great variety of causes, are subject to continual changes 
of their substance, increasing, diminishing, changing Id- 
sensibly. When such alterations are gradual, because 
language could not afford a different name for every dif- 
ferent stale of such a changeable being, it retains the same 
name, and is considered as the same thing. Thus ne say 
of an old regiment, that it did such a thing s century ago, 
though there now is not a man alive who then belonged lo 
it. We say a tree is the same in the seed-bed and in the 
forest. A ship of war, which has successively changed 
her anchors, her tackle, her sails, her masts, her planks, 
and her timbers, while she keeps tbe same name, is the 
same. 

The identity, therefore, which we ascribe to bodies, 
whether natural or artificial, is not perfect identity ; it is 
rather something which, for the conveniency of speech, 
we call identity. It admits of a great change of the sub- 
ject, providing the change he gradual; sometimes even 
of a total change. And the changes which in common 
language are made consistent with identity differ from 
those that are thought lo destroy it, not in kind, but in 
number and degree. It has no 6xed nature when applied 
to bodies ; and questions about the identity of a body are 
very often questions about words. But identity, when 
applied to persons, has no ambiguity, and admits not of 
degrees, or of more and less. It is tiie foundation of all 
rights and obligations, and of all accountableness ; and 
tbe notion of it is fixed and precise. 

III. Slricluree on Locke'i Account of Personal Idtn- 
tity.] In a long chapter. Of tdentity and Diversity, Mr. 
Locke has made many ingenious and just observations, 
and Rome which I think cannot be defended. I shall only^ ^ 
take notice of ihe account he gives of our own personal 
ideolity. His doctrine upon this subject lus 'bot ~ 
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sured by Bishop Butler, in a short essay subjoined to his 
Analogy, wiih whose seiiiimenis I pcffeclly agree. 

Ideniiiy, as has been observed, supposes the continued 
existence of the being of whith it is aiErmed, and there- 
fore can be applied only to things which have a continued 
existence. While any being continues to exist, it is the 
same being ; but two beings whicli have a different begin- 
ning or a diiferent ending of their existence cannot pos- 
sibly be ibe same. To this, [ think, Mr. Locke agrees. 

He observes, very justly, that to know what is meant 
by the same person, we must consider what the word 
person stands for ; and he deCnes a person to be an inlel- 
ligent heing, endowed with reason and with coosciousaess, 
which last he thinks inseparable from ilioughl. From 
tills definition of a person, it tniist necessarily lollow, tbali 
while the intelligent being continues to exist and to be 
intelllgenl, it must be the same person. To say tliat ihs 
intelligent being is the person, and yet tliat the person 
ceases to exist while the intelligent being continues, or 
that the person continues while tlie intelligent being ceases 
to exist, is to my apprehension a manifest contradiction. 

One would Uiink that the definition of a person should 
perfectly ascertain the nature of personal identity, or 
wherein it consists, though it might still be a question how 
we come lo knom and be assured oj'our personal identity. 

Mr. Locke tells us, however, ^'ibat personal Identity, 
that is, the saiueness of a rational being, comisU in con- 
sciousnCM alone, and, as far as this consciousness can be 
extended backwards to any past action or thought, so far 
reaches the identity of that person. So that whatever 
has the consciousness of present and past actions is the 
same person to whomlhey belong." * 
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•SceEsOTy.BuokU.CImp.XXVH.-XXIX. The pnsnge given 
u n quolQliaD in ilie ten Utile «um uF Locke 'a doctrine, but Dot viactly 
in hig woMh. Longlerora Buller, lo wham ihe merit is UEUalK bb- 
cribed, Locke's doctrine of iimanal ideniiiy had haon sltai^kcd and 
refbted. TtiU was done even by hia enrlitai critic, John Scrgennl, 
WbdU words, u hu is nn niitlior wholly unknonn to nil hisloriuu of 
'lilotophy, and hit worku orihe rarest, I Khali quote. He thus ntpiM : 
" But to ipCBk to th« point. CoDBcioumen of nnjr action osMliei 
dent WD hnve now, or have Imd, in nothing but our knowledge ibat 
ilong'^d tiXK; and since wh hoth ngrec that ne bavo no innate 
nWges, it\follow8 Iliat all l)Oth actual and liabitual kuowledgea 
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This doctrine has some strange consequences, which 
(be author was awsre of. (I.) Such as, that if the same 
consciousness can be transferred from one intelligent 
being to another, which he thinks we cannot show to be 
impossible, then two or twenty inttlligent beings may bt 
the same person. (2.) And if the intelligent being may 
lose the consciousness of the actions done by bim, which 
surely is possible, then he is not the person that did ihose 
actions ; so that one intelligent being may be two or twenty 
different persona, if he shall so often lose the conscious- 
ness of his former actions. 

(3.) There is another consequence of this doctrine, 
which follows no less necessarily, ihouglt Mr. Locke 
probably did not see it. It is, that a man may be, and 
at the same lime not be, the person that did a particular 
action. Suppose a brave officer to have been flogged 
when a boy at school for robbing an orchard, to have 
taken a slandard from the enemy in his first campaign, 
and to have been made a general in advanced life ; sup- 
pose, also, which must be admitted to be possible, that, 
when he took the standard, he was conscious of his hav- 
ing been flogged at school, and that, when made a general, 
he was conscious of his taking the standard, but had 
absolutely lost the consciousness of his flogging. These 
things being supposed, it follows, from MrrLocke's doc- 
trine, that he who waa flogged at scliool is the same per- 
son who took the standard, and that he who took the 

whieli we hava are aemiirtd or acddaital to the nibjecl or laiotntr, 
Wfaererare the tnnn, or Uial thing which is la lie iLo kaower, muBl Iibtb 
had indtviitualily or penoiishtj from otMcr principlea antetidenili/ to tb'sl 
knowJEdgo cnllud tunnUniintii ; and congcniienll;, ha will retain hi* 
idcniilj, or Gontiaue tba iBiue man, or (which is etjuiraleol) the tama 
ptTton, aa Jung na he has those inJividualing principlea. What ihoao 
individuating principle! are which consiilute the man, or this knowi^- 
lW.B.<i««m.l have sho. -- - 
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suppnsilian that conaciomnina indi- 
oiduaitt Ihe peraoii, can aeed no Ikrlher reQeciion." — Solid PhUota^g 
Atttrud, ReBeclion XIV. {14. 

The uine obJeclioD waa also made by Lcibnilz in bii (trtelurea on 
Lockoa £.Mny. See Nauveatu EtaaU, Liv. II. Chap. XJCVII. For' 
the bsji criticism of Looko's doclrino of peraonnl identity, I may reftr 
(ho render to M. Cousin's Court dt Phiiotophu, Tome U.^ofoa XVIU. 
[£l«ingnU of PrgtM^y, Chap, tit.] — tl^. 
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Standard is the same person who was made a general. 
Whence it follows, if iliere be any truth in logic, that the 
general is the same person wiih him who was flogsed at 
school. But the general's cotiscioiisness does not reach 
so far back as his flogging ; therefore, according to Mr. 
Locke's doctrine, he is not the person who was dogged. 
Therefore the general is, and at the same time is not, tbe 
same person witli him who was flogged at school.* 

Leaving the consequences of this doctrine to those wbo 
have leisure to trace ihem, we may observe, with regard 
to the doc trine, itself, — 

First, that Mr- Locke attributes to consciousness the 
conviction we have of our past actions, as if a man may 
now be conscious of what he did twenty years ago. It is 
impossible to understand the meaning of this, unless by 
conscioushesa be meant memory, tbe only faculty by which 
we have an immediate knowledge of our past actions, j 

Sometimes, in popular discourse, a man says he is 
conscious that be did such a thing, meaning thai lie dis- 
tinctly remembers that be did it. It is unnecessary, ia 
common discourse, to fix accurately the limits between 
consciousness and memory. This was formerly shown 
to be the case With regard to sense and memory : and 
therefore distinct remembrance is sometimes called sense, 
sometimes consciousness, without any inconvenience. 
But ihis ought to be avoided in philosophy, otherwise we 
confound (lie different powers of the mind, and ascribe to 
one what really belongs lo another. If a man can be 
conscious of what be did twenty years or twenty minutes 
ago, there is no use for memory, nor ought we to allow 
that there is any such faculty, The faculties of conscious- 
ness and memory are chiefly distinguished by this, that the 
first is an immediate knowledge of the present, the second 
an immediate knowledge of the pasl.f 

* Compnre Builior'B Trailr dea Prfmiina f'm(«, § 505, wlio make* 

I Locke, it wiirbe remeiiibored, does not, like Rmi, view comcioua- 
neiu aa a caordinate fncuUy with nienuirjr ; bul und«r consciouiTien ha 
prDPirrly nomptelionda the various (acuJiiEi w ao manjr apoaial modifi- 

I Ai alreaily state d, all immidiatc knowledge of the iin»( ia contrn- 
dictmy. This obaervation I eannol again repeat. See Note D. — H. 
We copy apEuaaj^ from ihc Note reterxeaXo, Iboiigb it ja little more 
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When, therefore, Mr. Locke's notion of persooal 
idenliiy is properly expressed, it is, that personal idenlitj' 
consists in distinct remembrance ; for, even in the popular 
sense, to say that I am conscious of a past action means 
nothing else than that 1 disiincily remember that 1 did it. 

Secondly, it may be observed, thai, in Ihis doctrine, not 
only is consciousness confounded with memory, but, 
nbich is still more strange, personal identity is con- 
founded with the evidence tehich we Kave of our personal 
identity. 

It is very true, that my remembrance that I did such a 
thing is the evidence I have that I am the tdenlicii! per- 
son who did it. And this, I am apt to iliink, Mr. Locke 
meant. But lo say that my remembrance that 1 did such 
a thing, or my consciousness, makes me the person who 
did it, is, in my apprehension, an absurdity too gross to 
be entertained by any man who attends to the meaning of 
it ; for it is to aliribuie to memory or consciousness a 
strange magical power of producing its object, though that 
object must have existed before the memory or conscious- 
ness which produced ti. Consciousness is tbe testimony 
of one faculiy ; memory is the testimony of another fac- 
ulty; and to say that the testimony is the cause of the 
thing lesiified, this surely is absurd, if any thing be, and 
could not have been said by Mr. Locke, if he had not 
confounded the testimony with the thing testified. 

When a horse that tvas stolen is found and claimed by 
tlie owner, the only evidence he can have, or thai a judge 
or witnesses can have, that this is the very identical horse 
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dintely cugiiizablii in and through a prrnenl iDOdifienlioii relnltvu in, i 
njnreiwnlaliTO of, il, at having been. To apeak of u ioimedUle kno 
eifge of the put involvsfl ■ eontrndlclion in aijuO^^ For to know 
pBM inmiedlnlel)', il muM be known in it$tlf; — and to tie known in ii- 
selfil mnKi bo known as miu cxiMiW. Bulihe put is JuhI a neunliim of 
the now pxtstvnr : its very nolion, Inerelbru, eicliidea llie potiiibility of 
its beins immediate Ijt known." It ii probable ihal, by an immoifiate 
knowledge oflhe paat, Reid nieanl " ■ knowM|e aOecled not through 
[he Biippoaed interTsntion of H viearioua object, mimenaiUy diffemt 
frtm thr objtti aiiting and tkt minrf launuing, but ibrough a represen- 
iBlLon of Ihe put or real objeel. jn and bi/_ the mind: in other worda, 
tliul by mediate knowledge m ihi* connection he denoted a nan-tgou- 
!e knowledge an e^oifiicaf reproNnlalioii." — Ed. 
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which was his properly, is s'lmililude. But would il not 
be ridiculous from this to infer ihat ihe ideniily of a horse 
eomhls in simililude only ? The only evidence I have 
thai I am the identical person who did such actions is, tliat 
I remember distinctly I did them ; or, as Mr. Locke ex- 
presses il, I am conscious I did ihem. To infer from 
(bis, that personal identity consists in consciousness, {l an 
argiimeni which, if it had any force, would prove the 
identity of a stolen horse to consist solely id similitude. 

Thirdly, is it not strange that the sameness or identity 
of a person should consist in a thing which is continuallif 
changing, and is not any two minutes the same P 

Our consciousness, our memory, and every operatioa 
of the mind, are still flowing like the water of a river, or 
like lime itself. The consciousness I have this moment 
can no more be the same consciousness I had last mo- 
ment, than this moment can be the last moment. Identity- 
can only be affirmed of things which have a continued 
existence. Consciousness, and every kind of thought, are 
transient and momenlary, and have no continued existence;, 
and] therefore, if personal identity consisted in conscious- 
ness, il would certainty follow, that no man >'« tht same 
person any tieo momenta of his life ; and as the right and 
justice of reward and punishment are founded on personal 
ideniiiy, no man could be responsible for his actions. 

But though I lake this to be the unavoidable conse- 
quence of Mr. Locke's doctrine concerning personal 
identity, and though some persons may have liked the 
doctrine the heller on ibis account, I am far from imput- 
ing any thing of this kind to Mr. Locke. He was loo 
good a man not to have rejected with abhorrence a doc- 
trine which he believed to draw this consequence after it. 

Fourthly, there are many expressions used by Mr. 
Locke, in speaking of personal identity, which to me are 
altogether unintelligible, unless we suppose that he con- 
founded that sameness or identity which we ascribe to 
an individual with the identity which, in common discourse, 

often ascribed to many individuals of the same species. 

When we say that pain and pleasure, consciousness 
and memory, are the same in all men, this sajneness can 
only mean similarity, or sameness of kind. That the 
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pain of one man cao be the same individual pain willi that 
of another man is uo less impossible, [ban that one maa 
sbouki be another man : ilie pain fell by me yesterday 
can no more be the pain I feel lo-day, than yesterday can 
be this day ; and the same (hing may be said of every 
passion and of every operation of ihe mind. The same 
kind' or species of operation may be in diflerenl men, or 
in the sanje man at difTerenl times ; but it is impossible 
that the same Individual operation should be in different 
men, or in tlie same tnan at difierent times. 

When Mr. Locke, therefore, speaks of " the same 
consciousness being continued through a succession of 
different substances"; when he speaks of "repeating 
ihc idea of a. past action, niih the same consciousness we 
had of it at the first," aud of " the same consciousness 
extending lo actions past and lo come " ; these expres- 
sions are to me unintelligible, unless he means not the 
same individual consciousness, but a consciousness that is 
similar, or of the same kind. If our personal identity 
consists in consciousness, as (his consciousness cannot be 
the same individually any two moments, but only of ihe 
same kind, it would follow, that we are not for any two 
moments the same individual persons, but the same kind 
of persons. As our consciousness sometimes ceases to 
exist, asjn sound sleep, our personal identity must cease 
with it. Mr. Locke allows, that the same thing cannot 
iiave two beginnings of existence, so ibal our identity 
would be irrecoverably gone every time we ceased to think, 
if it WHS but for a moment.* 

* In addition to the works alresdj ciled nr relercd lo on tlie pubjscb 
of perwinality and perBaniil idvniiiy, consult Souchitlt, PirtUlance lit 
la t'craannalui aprii la Mart, pulilisbed in the Mmuiint of the Moral 
Section iif ihe French AcsdeniT, Recurtt da SavauU Elrangm, Tome 
" - "■--«■«, De VlrrUalion, Pari 1, Chap. V. Soet. IV.; Mill', ^aal- 
. XIV. Sect. VII-; Young** hidleclfal PkUoiophy, Led. 
ilcoduction. — En. 
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ESSAY IV. 



OF CONCEPTION. 



CHAPTER 



I- Definition of the Term, vsith Us Synonym*:*.] 
ceiving, imagining,* apprehending, understanding, hm 
ing a notion of a thing, are common words used to expreat 
that operation of the understanding which tlie logician 
call simple apprehension. The having an idea of a ikia^ 
is, in common language, used in the same sense, chiefly 
think since Mr. Locke's tinie-f 

Logicians define simple apprehension to be the ban 
conception of a thing without any jvdgmtnt or beU^ 
about it. If this were intended Tor a siriclly logical deo- 
nilion, il might be a just objection to it, thai conceptJoo 
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■ Imni^niitg aliould nol be ponfoiinilcd with coicdlimg, Ac. ; I 
■nine pliilosopliera, OB Gagaendi, bare not attenJcd to the diitir 
Tho words cmcq/tuia, amctpt, notion, abould bo limited to ills thougbt 
uf wlial cniinol be repnaetusd in ibu itnngiaalioD, — ai llie ihongtit 
tuggcsted by a fetieral lerm. Tlie I.eibnitziiins call thit Ofrntiilical, in 
canlrnsi lo (RfiiUiw knowledee. Thiais Ibe aeoae in which ronccptlM 
and conotptut hav«been usually and EOrreclly emplujed. Mr. Slewurt) 
00 the uiber band, liibilrarily limits amceniiim lo the renreduotion, in 
imnginBlrnn, of an object ofunM na ncliiaflj perreived. See Elemmlt, 
Fan i. Cliap. III. The diKrl mi nation in queaaon ia beit made in tb« 
German langunse of pblloaoph^, where the lorm Bf-grifft (croncep- 
lions) is BttongTy conlraaled with ^Inirliauungttt {inluilions), Bildi^ 
(inuuea), &c. — II. 

I In ain toaniry should have been added. Locke onlj inlrodiiMd 
ialD Eagiiih iibilosanby the term iJea in its Cartenian univemllty. 
Prior to liim, the word wns onlv ukA with un in iu Platonic eignificm- 
tion. BffOTe DeacBrtos, David 'BuFlianaii, a Scotch philoBOpher, who 
iojournod-iQ Franco, had, buwevHr, employed idut in an equal lalittlda. 
BesNowG.— H. 




ITS CHABACTEMSTIW 

Bud apprebension are only synon) 

we may as weil detine coiicepiion b 

prehension by conception; bul ' 

that ihe most simple operations ol 

logically deHnfid. To have a distinct 

must attend to ihem as we feel ihem i 

fie that would bave a distinct notion ol 

will never attain it by a deGnition; he mu. • .^«Tore 

bis eye, attend to It, compare ji with the o .a that come 

nearest to it, and observe the' specific difference, which he 

will in vain attempt to express. 

Every man is conscious that be can conceive ft ihou- 
aand things, of which he believes nothing at all; as a horse 
with wings, a mountain of gold; but slihoiigh conception 
may be without any degree of belief, even the weakest be- 
lief cannot be without conception. He that believes 
must have some conception otwhai he believes. 

Without attempting a oefiniiion of this operation of the 
roind, I shall endeavour to explain some of its properties; 
consider the theories about it ; and take notice of some 
mistakes of philosophers concerning it. 

11. CharaeUrislie Properlits of Conception.} 1. It 
may be observed, that conception enUrs as an ingreditnt 
in every operation of the miml. Our senses cannot give 
Ds the belief of any object, wiihoul giving some concep- 
tion of it at the same time. No man can either remember 
or reason about -things of which he has no conception. 
Wiien ive will to exert any of our aciive powers, there 
must be some conception of what we will to do. There 
can be no desire nor aversion, love nor haired, without 
some conception of the object. We cannot feel pain 
without conceiving It, though we can conceive It without 
feeling it. These things are self-evident. 

In every operation of the mind, therefore, in every 
thing we call thought, there must be conception. When we 
analyze the various operations either of the understanding 
or of the will, we shall always find this at the bottom, like 
the caput mortuum of the chemists, or the materia prima 
of the Peripatetics; but though there is no operation of 
mind without coDception, yet it may be found naked, de- 
21 
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IfePIION, O^ SIMPLE APPREHENSION. 

from all others, and tlien it'is called simple appTC- 

, or the bare conception of a ibing. 

ill the operations of our mind are expressed hj 
language, every one knows liial it is one thing to under- 
stand what is said, to conceive or apprehend its meaning, 
whether it be a word, a senleoce, or a discourse; it is an- 
other thing to judge of it, lo assent or dissent, to be per- 
suaded or moved. The first is simple apprehension, and 
may be without the last, hut the last cannot be tvtthotit the 
first. 

3- In hare conception thtrt can neither be trulh nor 
faUeliood, btcauee it neither affirms nor denies. Everj 
judgment, and every proposition by which judgment is ex- 
pressed, must be true or false; and the qualiliea of irue 
and false, in their proper sense, can belong to noliiing but 
to judgments, or to propositions which express judgraenl. 
In the bare conception of a t|fing there is no judgment, 
opinion, or belief included, and therefore it cannot be 
either true or false. 

•But it may be said. Is there any thing more certain 
than that men may have true or false conceptions, true or 
false apprehensions, of things .'' I ansn-er, thai such ways 
of speaking are indeed so common, and so well authgrized 
by custom, the arbiter of language, that it would be pre- 
sumption to censure them. It is hardly possible to avoid 
using ihem. But we ought to be upon our guard that we 
be not misled by them to confound things which, though 
often expressed by the same words, are really different. 
We must therefore remember, that all the words by which 
we signify the bare conceplton of a thing are likewise 
used to signify our opinions when we wish to express 
them with modesty and diffidence. Thus, instead of say- 
ing, " This is my opinion," or " This is my judgment," 
which has the air of dogmalicalness, we say, " I con- 
ceive it to be thus," which is understood as a modest dec- 
laration of our judgment. In like manner, when any thing 
is said which we lake to be impossible, we say, " We 
cannot conceive it," meaning that we cannot believe it. 
And we shall always find, that, when we speak of true or 
false conceptions, we mean true or false opinions. An 
opinion, though ever so wavering, or ever so modestly 
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expressed, must be either true or false ; but a bartf cQoj 
ceptlon, which expresses do opinion or judgment, can ^-. 
neither. ', 

If we analyze those speeches in which men attribute 
truth or falsehood to our conceptions of things, we shall 
find, in every case, that there is some opinion or judgment 
implied in what they call conception, A child con- 
ceives the moon to be flat, and a fool or two broad; that 
is, this is his opinion: and when we say it is a false no- 
tion, or a false conception, we mean that it is a false opin- 
ion. He conceives the city of London to be like his 
country village; that is, he believes it to be so till he is 
better instructed. He conceives a lion to have horns; 
that is, he believes that the animal which men call a lion 
has horns. Such opinions language authorizes us to call 
conceptions; and they may be true or false. But bare 
conception, or what the logicians call simple apprehension, 
implies no opinion, however slight, and therefore can 
neither be true nor false. 

3. 0/ all Ike analogiet between the operationi of body 
and those of the mind, there is none so strong and to 
obvious to all mankind as that uhich there is btlieeen 
painting, or other plastic arts, and the power oj conceiv- 
ing objects in the mind. Hence, in all languages, the 
words by which this power of the mind and tls various 
modiScaiions are expressed are analogical, and borrowed 
from those arts. We consider this power of the mind as 
a plastic power, by which we form to ourselves images of 
the objects of thought. 

In vain should we attempt to avoid ibis analogical lan- 
guage, for we have no other language upon the subject; yet 
it is dangerous, and apt to mislead. All analogical and 
figurative words have a double meaning; and, if we are 
not very much upon our guard, we slide insensibly from 
the borrowed and figurative meaning into the primitive, 
We are prone to carry the parallel between the things 
compared farther than it will hold, and thus very naturally 
to fall into error. 

To avoid this as far as possible in the present subject, 
it is proper to attend to the dissimilitude between conceiv- 
ing a thing in the mind, and painting It to the eye, as well 
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88 to their similiiode. The similitude strikes and gives 
pleasure. Tbe dissimilitude we are less disposed to ob- 
serve. Bui ilie plillosoplier ought to attend to ii, and to 
curry it always in mind, In his reasonings on this subject, 
as a monitor, to warn him against the errors into which 
the analogical language is apt to draw him. 

When a man paints, there is some work done, which 
remains when his hand is taken off, and continues to exist 
though he should think no more or it. Every stroke of 
his pencil produces an eflect, and this eifect is difFerent 
from his action In making It; for It remains and continues 
to exist when the action ceases. The action of painting 
is one tblng, the picture produced is another thing. Tbe 
first is the cause, the second is the efiect. Let us 
next consider what Is done when he only conceiees this 
picture. Ho must have conceived it before he painted it: 
for this is a maxim universally admitted, that every work 
of act must Grst be conceived In the mind of the operator. 
What Is this conception.' It Is an act of the mind, a 
kind of thought. This cannot be denied. But does it 
produce any effect besides the act itself.' Surely com- 
mon sense answers this question In the negative: for every 
one knows that it is one thing to conceive, another thing 
to bring forth into effect. It is one thing lo project, an- 
other to execute. A man may think for a long time what 
he Is to do, and after all do nothing. Conceiving, as well 
as projecting or resolving, is what the schoolmen call an 
immanent act of the mind, which produces nothing be- 
yond itself. But painting is a transitive act, which pro- 
duces an effect distinct from the operation, and tlila effect 
is the picture. Let this, therefore, be always remember- 
ed, that what is commonly called the imago of a thing in 
the mind Is no more than the act or operation of the mind 
in conceiving it. 

That ibis IS the common sense of men who are untu- 
tored by philosophy, appears from their language. If one 
ignorant of the language should ask, What Is meant by 
conceiving- a tMng 9 we should very naturally answer, 
that it Is having an image of it in the mind ; and perhaps 
we could not explain the word better. This shows that 
conception, and the image of a thing in the mind, are sy- 
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nonymoiis expressions. The image in the mind, lliere- 
fore, is not die object of conception, nor is it any effect 
produced by conception as a cause. It is conception it- 
self. That very mode of thinking which we call concep- 
tion is by another name called an image in the mind.*. 

Nothing more readily gives the conception of a thing 
than the seeing an image of it. Hence, by a figure com- 
mon in language, conception is called an image of the 
ibing conceived. But, lo show that it is not a real but a 
metaphorical image, it is called an image in the mind. 
We know nothing thai is properly in the mind hm thought; 
and when any thing else is said to be in the mind, the ex- 
pression must be figurative, and signify some kind of 
thought. 

4. Taking along with us what is said in the last article, 
to guard us against the seduction of the analogical lan- 
guage used on this subject, we may observe a vtry strong 
analogy, not only between conceiving and painting in gen- 
eral, but between the different kindt of ovr conception!, 
and the different works of the painter. He either makes 
fancy pictures, or he copies from tbe painting of others, 
or he paints from the life, that is, from real objects of art 
or nature which he has seen. I think our conceptions 
admit of a division very similar. 

First, there are conceptions which may be called /ancy 
pictures. They are commonly called creatures of fancy, 
or of imagination. They are not the copies of any origi- 
nal that exists, but are originals themselves. Such was 
the conception which Swift formed of the island of La- 

Sila and of the country of the Lilliputians; Cervantes, of 
on Quixote and his Squire; Harrington, of the Gijvern- 
ment of Oceana; and Sir Thomas More, of that of Uto- 
pia. We can give names to such creatures of imagina- 
tion, conceive them distinctly, and reason consequentially 
concerning them, tliough they never had an existence. 
They were conceived by their creators, and may he con- 
ought, bovrever, 
Id . - ■ 
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'e ought, hovrever, to diiliniuiah imagintUum and image, ronfn^ 
id coaenit. Inaginalion aad antctpliaH ougbl to bo employ ad u 
iiig of [be menliJ DiodiRcntion, one and indiviiiblB. cuniiiiereij ai 
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cewed hj others, but thej nerer €xiiUd. We do not 
ascribe the qualities of true or false to thenii because tbej 
are not accompanied with any belief, nor do they impfy 
any affirmation or negation. 

Setting aside those creatures of imagination, there are 
other conceptions, which may be called copies^ because 
they have an original or archetype to which they refer, 
and with which they are belieyed to agree ; and we call 
them true orfaUe conceptions, according as they agree or 
disagree with the standard to which they are referred. 
These are of two kinds, which have different standards or 
originals. 

Thefint kind is analogous to pictures taken from tbo 
life. We have conceptions of individual thingi thai rtaUjf 
exist, such as the city of London, or the goFcmment of 
Venice. Here the things conceived are the originals; and 
our conceptions are called true when they agree with the 
thing conceived. Thus, my conception of the city of 
London is true when I conceive it to be what it really is. 

Individual things which really exist, being the creatures 
of God, (though some of them may receive their outward 
form from man,) he only who made them knows their 
whole nature; we know tliem but in part, and therefore 
our conceptions of them must in all cases be imperfect and 
inadequate; yet they may be true and just, as far as they 
reach. 

The second kind is analogous to the copies which the 
painter makes from pictures done before. Such, I think, 
are the conceptions we have of what the ancients called 
universah; that is, of things which belong or may belong 
to many individuals. These are kinds and species of 
things; — such as man, or elephant, which are species 
of substances; wisdom, or courage, which are species of 
qualities; equality, or similitude, which are species of re- 
ntions.* 

It may be asked. From what original are these concep- 
tions formed ? and When are they said to be true or false.' 

* Of a]l such wc can have no adequate imagrnation. A unirertid^ 

wImb repretentcd in imagination, is no longer adequate, no longer a 

.a&ivenal. We cannot have an imnge of ^'liorse,** but only of sonitt 

iadividual of that ipeciei. We may^ howevsr^ have a notion or eoneep' 
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It appears to me ihai ihe original from wliich llipi are 
copied, thai is, the tiling conceived, is the conception or 
meaning which other men who understand the language 
sIGk io the same words. Things are parcelled into kindt 
and sorti, not by nature, but by men. The individual 
things we are connected wiih are so many, that to give a 
proper name to every individual would be impossible. 
We could never attain the knowledge of them that is ne- 
cessary, nor converse and reason about ibem, without sort- 
ing them according to their dilTercnt attributes. Those 
that agree in certain attributes are thrown into one parcel, 
and have a general name given them, which belongs 
equally to every individual in that parcel. This common 
name must, therefore, signify those attributes which have 
been observed to be common to every individual in that 
parcel, and nothing else. 

That such general words may answer their intention, 
all thai is necessary is thai those who use (hem should affix 
the same meaning or notion, that is, the same conception, 
to them. The comvion meaning is the standard by which 
such conceptions are formed, and they arc said to be true 
or false, according as they agree or disagree with it. 
Thus, my conception of ftlony is true and just when it 
agrees with the meaning of that word in the laws relating 
to it, and in authors who understand the law. The mean- 
ing of the word is the thing conceived; and that meaning 
is the conception affixed to it by those who best under- 
stand the language. 

If all the general words of a language had a precise 
meaning, and were perfectly understood, as mathematical 
terms are, all verbal disputes would be at an end, and 
men would never seem to differ in opinion but when they 
differed in reality; but this is far from t ' ^ " 
The meaning of most general words is not learned hke 
that of mathematical terms, by an accurate definition, but 
by the experience we happen to have, by hearing iheni 
used in conversation, l-rom such experience we col- 
lect their meaning by a kind of induction; and as tbis 
induction is for the moat part lame and imperfect, it hap- 
pens that different persons join different conceptions to 
the same general word; and though we intend to give 
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them the meaning which use, the arbiter of language, has 
put upon them, this is difficult to find, and apt to be mis- 
taken, even br the candid and attentive. Hence, in in- 
numerable disputes, men do not really differ in their judg- 
ments, but in the way of expressing them. 

5. Our conception of things may be Hrong and lively^ 
or it may be faint and languid in all dtgrtet. These 
are qualities which properhr belong to our conceptions, 
though we hare no names for them but such as are ana- 
logical. Everr man is conscious of such a difference in his 
conceptions, and finds his lirelv conceptions most agree- 
able, when the object is not of such a nature as to give 
pain. 

It seems easier to form a lirelv conception of objects 
that are familiar, than of those that are not. Our concep- 
tions ot risible objects are commonly the most lively, 
whon oihor cinuimsiances are equal: hence poets not only 
deiichi in :he description of visible objects, but find means, 
by inornphor. analogy, and allusion, to clothe every object 
tliey describe with visible qualities. The lively concep- 
tion of these makes the object appear, as it were, before 
our eves. Lord Karnes, in his Elemenii of Criticism, 
has shown of what ini;>ortance it is in works of taste to 

4 

cive 10 objects described what he calls ideal presence. 
To produce ;bis in the mind is indeed the capital aim of 
poeiical and rhetorical description. It carries the man, as 
It were, out of himself, and makes him a spectator of the 
scene described. This ideal presence seems to me to be 
noihinc else but a lively conception of the appearance 
which the object would make if really present to the eye. 
It may also be observed, tliat our conceptions of visible 
objects become inore lively by sivins: them motion, and 
more still by giving them life and intellectual qualities. 
Hence, in poetry, the whole creation is animated and en- 
dowed with sense and redeciion. 

Absiraci and general conceptions are never /irc/y, 
though thev mav be distinct: and therefore, however ne- 
cessary in philosophy, seldom enter into poeiical descrip- 
lion without being particularized or clothed in some visible 
dress.* 

* Tkej thus c«BW to be aufht a.\«.*r«<< and ^m/ro/, and become 
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6. Our conceplioDS of things moy be clear, distinct, and 
tttady; or they may ht obscure, indislinel, and icarering. 
The liveliaess of our conceptions gives pleasure, but it ia 
ibeir distinctness and steadiness (Itat enable us to judge 
right, and to express our sentiments with perspicuity. 

If we inquire into the cause wby, among persons speak' 
ing or writing on the same subject, we find in one so 
much darkness, in another so much perspicuity, I believe 
the chief cause will be found lo be, that one bad a distinct 
and steady conception of what he said or wrote, and the 
other had not: men generally find means to express dis- 
tinctly what they have conceived distinctly." Horace 
observes, diat proper words spontaneously follow dis- 
tinct conceptions, — Verbaque protitam rtm non invita 
sequunliir. 

Some persons find it diHicult to enter into a mathemati- 
cal demonstration. 1 believe we shall always find the 
reason to be, that tkty do not distinctly apprehend it. A 
mau cannot be convinced by what he does not understand. 
Un the other hand, I think a man cannot understand a 
demonstration without seeing the force of it. I speak of 
such demonstrations as those of Euclid, where every step 
is set down, and nothing left lo be supplied by the reader. 
Sometimes one who has got through the first four books 
of Euclid's Elementg, and sees the force of the demon- 
strations, finds difficulty in the 6flh. What is the rea- 
son ofttiis? You may find, by^a little conversation with 
him, th»t he has not a clear and steady conctption of 
ratios and of the terms relating to ihem. When the terms 
used in the fifth book have become familiar, and readily 
excite in his mind q clear and steady conception of iheir 
meaning, yon may venture to affirm that he will be able to 
understand the demonstrations of that book, and lo see tho 
force of them. 

If this be really the case, as it seems lo be, it leads us lo 
think that men are very much upon a level with regard to 
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mere judgment, when we take that faculty apart from ibe 
apprehension or conception of the things about which we 
judge ; so thai a sound judgment seems to be the insepa- 
rable companion of a clear and steady apprehension : and 
we ought not to consider these two as talents, of which 
the one may fall to the lot of one man, and the other to 
the lot of another, but as talenis which always go together. 

It may, however, be observed, ihat some of our con- 
ceptions may be more suhser^'ient to reasoning than others 
which are equally clear and distinct. It was before ob- 
served, thai some of our conceptions are of indicidaal 
things, others of things general and abstract. It may 
happen, that a man who has very clear conceptions of 
things individual is not so happy in tiiose of things general 
and abstract. And this I take to be the reason why we 
find men who have good judgment in matters of common 
life, and perhaps good talents for poetical or rhetorical 
composition, who find it very diHicult to enter into ab- 
stract reasoning. 

7. It has been observed by many authors, that, when 
we barely conceive any object, the ingredients of that 
conception must either be things totth lehich we were bt- 
fort acquainted by some other original jwuer of the mind, 
or they must be parti or attributes of such things. Thus 
a map cannot conceive colors, if he never saw, nor 
sounds, if he never heard. If a man had not a con- 
science, he could nor conceive what is meant hy moral 
obligation, or by right and wrong in conduct. 

Fancy may combine things that never were combined 
in reality. It may enlarge or diminish, multiply or divide, 
compound and fashion the objects which nature presents ; 
hut It cannot, by ihe utmost effort of that creative power 
which we ascribe to it, bring any one simple ingredient 
into its productions which nature has not framed, and 
brought to our knowledge by some other faculiy. This 
Mr. Locke has expressed as beauiifully as justly. " The 
dominion of man, in this liiile world of his own under- 
standing, is much (he same as ia the great world of visible 
things ; wherein his power, however managed by art and 
skill, reaches no farther than to compound and divide the 
materials that are made to his hand, but can do nothing 
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towards making the least particle of matter, or destroying 
one atom thai is already in being. The same inability 
will every one Gnd in himself to fashion in liis understand- 
ing any simple idea not received by the powers wbicb God 
has given him." 

I think all philosophers agree m this sentiment. Mr. 
Hume, indeed, after acknowledging the truth of the prin* 
ciple in general, mentions what he thinks a single excep- 
tion lo it. That a man, who had seen all the shades of a 
particular color except one, might frame in his mind a 
conception of that shade which he never saw. 1 think 
this is not an eKception ; because a particular shade of a 
color differs not specifically, but only in degree, from 
other shades of the same color. 

It is proper to observe, that our most simple concep- 
tions are not those which nature immediately presents to 
us. When we come to years of understanding, we have 
the power of analyzing the objects of nature, of disiin- 
guishing their several aiiribuics and relations, of conceiv- 
ing them one by one, and of giving a name lo eacb, 
whose meaning extends only to that single attribute or re- 
lation : and thus our most simple conceptions are not 
those ofany object in nature, but of some single aiiribule 
or relation of such objects. Tiius nature presents to our 
senses bodies that are extended in three dimensions, and 
sohd. By analyzing the notion we have of body from our 
senses, we forn\ to ourselves the conceptions of exten- 
sion, solidity, space, a point, a line, 8 surface ; all which 
are more simple conceplions than tliat of a body. But 
tliey are the elements, as it were, of which our conception 
of B body is made up, and into which it may be analyzed. 

8. Though-our conceptions must be confined to the in- 
gredients mentioned in the last article, tee are unconjined 
teitli regaril lo the arrangement of those ingredients. 
Here we may pick and choose, and form an endless vari- 
ety of combinations and compositions, which we call crea- 
tures of the imagination. These may be clearly con- 
ceived, though they never existed : and, indeed, every 
thing liiat is made must have been conceived before it 
was made. Every work of human art, and every plan of 
conduct, whether in public or iti private life, must itave 
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been conceived before it is brought to execution. Aod 
we cannot avoid thinking, that the Almighiy, before ha 
created the universe by his power, had a distinct concep> 
tion of the whole and of everj^ part, and saw it to b* 
good, and agreeable to his intention. 

It is the business of man, as a rational creature, to 
ploy this unlimited power of conception for planning blB 
conduct and enlargmg his knowledge. It seems to ba 
peculiar to beings endowed with reason to act by a prt- 
ctmceived plan. Brute animals seem either to want ihif 
power, or to have it in a very low degree. They an 
moved by instinct, habit, appetite, or natural affectioOt 
according as these, -principles are stirred by the present, 
occasion. But I see no reason to think that they cas 
propose to themselves a connected plan of life, or fomt 
general rules of conduct. Indeed, we see that many of 
Uie human species, to whom God has given this power, 
make little use of it. Tliey act without a plan, as tb« 
passion or appetite which is strongest at the time leadt 
them. 

9. The last property I shall mention of this faculty ii 
ibat which essentially distinguishes it from every other 

Slower of the mind ; and it is, that it U not employed lolc- 
y about things uhich have existence. 1 can conceive « 
wingad horse or a centaur, as easily and as distinctly as I 
can conceive a man whom I have seen. Nor does thiy 
distinct conception Incline my judgment in the least to tbv 
belief, that a winged horse or a centaur ever existed. 

It is not so with the other operations of our mlnda> 
They are employed about real existences, and carry witb 
them the belief of iheir objects. When I feel pain, I an 
compelled to believe that the pain that I feci has a real 
existence. When I perceive any external object, my 
belief of the real existence of the object is irreeistibls. 
When I distinctly remember any event, though that eve&t 
may not now exist, I can have no doubt hut it did exist. 
That consciousness which we have of the operations of 
our own minds Implies a belief of the real existence of 
those operations. 

Thus we see that the powers of sensation, of percep- 
tion, of memory, and of consciousness are all employsd 
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solely about objects that do exist, or have existed. But 
conceplion is often employed abniil objects llial neither 
do, nor did, nor will e\ist. This is the very nature of 
this faculty, that its object, though distinctly conceived, 
may have no existence. Such an object we call a crea- 
ture of imagination ; but this creature never was created. 

That we may not impose upon ourselves in this matter, 
we must distinguish between thai act or operation of the 
mind which we call conceiving an object, and the object 
which we conceive. When we conceive any thing, there 
is a real act or operation of the mind ; of this we are 
conscious, and can have no doubt of its existence : but 
every such act must have an object ; for he that con- 
ceives must conceive something. Suppose he conceives 
a centaur, he may have a distinct conception of this ob- 
ject, though no centaur ever existed. 

The philosopher will say, I cannot conceive a centaur - 
. without having an idia of it in my mind. But I am at a 
loss to understand what he means. He surely does not 
mean that I cannot conceive it without conceiving it. 
This would make me no wiser. What then Is this idea ? 
Is it an animal, half horse and half man ? No. Then I 
am certain it is not the thing 1 conceive. Perhaps he 
will say, that the idea is an injage of the animal, and is 
the immediate object of my conception, and thai the ani- 
mal is the mediate or remote object. 

To this I answer : — First, I am certain there are not 
lao objects of this conception, but one only ; which is as 
immediate an object of my conception as any can he. 
Secondly, this one object which I conceive is not the 
image of an animal, ii is an animal. I know what It is to 
conceive an image of an animal, and what it is to con- 
ceive an animal ; and I can distinguish the one of these 
from the other without any danger of mistake. The thing 
I conceive is a body of a certain figure and color, having 
life am] spontaneous motion. The philosopher says that 
the Idea is an image of the animal, but that it has nuitJier 
body, nor color, nor life, nor spontaneous motion. This 
I am not able to comprehend. 'JTtirdly, 1 wish to know 
bow this idea comes to be an object of my thought, when 
I cannot even conceive what it means ; and if 1 did c 
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ceive it, this would be do evideDce of its existence, any 
more than my conception of a centaur is of its exbtence.* 
But may not a man who conceives a centaur say, that 
he has a distinct image of it in his mind 9 I think he 
may. And if he means by this way of speaking what the 
vulgar mean, who never heard of the philosophical theory 
of ideas, I find no fault with it. By a distinct image io 
the mind, the vulgar mean a distinct conception : and it is 
natural to call it so, on account of the analogy between ao 
image of a thing and the conception of it. On account 
of this analogy, obvious to all mankind, this operation is 
called imagination, and an image in the mind is only a 
periphrasis for imagination. But to infer from this that 
there is really an image in the mind, distinct from the 
operation of conceiving the object^ is to be misled by ao 
analogical expression ; as if, from the phrases of deliber- 

* Sir W. Hamilton, in his Supvlementary DissertatumSf Note B, § 2, 
remarks as follows on this puzzle of Dr. Reid's : — ^ Reid maintains 
that in our cognitions there must be an object (real or imaginary) dis^ 
tinctfrom ike opernUon of the mind conversant about it ; for the act is 
one thing, and the object of the act another. This is erroneous, — at 
least, it is erroneously expressed. Take an imasinary object, and 
Reid's own instance, — a centaur. Here he says, 'The sole object of 
conception (imagination) is an animal which I believe never existed.' 
It ' never existed ' ; that is, never really, never in nature, never exter- 
nally, existed. But it is * an object of imagination.' It is not, therefore, 
a /here non-existence ; for if it had no kmd of existence, it could not 
possibly be the positive object of any kind of thought. For were it an 
absolute nothing, it could nave no qualities {non-entis nulla sunt attri- 
buta) ; but the object we are conscious of, as a centaur, has qualities, 

— qualities which constitute it a determinate something, and distinguish 
it from every other entity whatsoever. We must, therefore, perforce, 
allow it some sort of imasinary, ideal, representative, or (in the older 
meaning of the word) objective existence in the mind. Now this ex- 
istence can only be one or other of two sorts ; for such object in the 
mind cither is, or is not^ a mode of mind. Of these alternatives the 
latter cannot be supposed ; for this would be an affirmation of the crud- 
est kind of non-egoistical representation, — the very hypothesis against 
which Reid so strenuously contends. The former alternative remains, 

— that it is a mode of the imagining mind ; that it is in fact the plas- 
tic act of imagination considered ns representing to itself a certain pos- 
sible form, — a centaur. But then Keid's assertion, that there is al- 
ways an object distinct from the operation of the mind conversant about 
it, the act being one thing, the object of the act another, must be sur- 
rendored. For the object and the art ure here only one and the same 
thing in two several relations. Keid's error consists in mistaking a 
logical for a meta|)liysi(:al diirerencc, — a distinction of relation for a 
distinction of entity. Or is the error only from the vagueness and am- 
biguity of expression i " — Ed, 
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aliti^ and balancing things in the mind, we ahoulH infer 
that there is really a balance existing in Uie mind for 
weighing mouves and arguments. 

III. Distinction betittcn Conception and Imagination.] 
I take imagination, in its most proper sense, (o signify a 
lively conception of objects of sight. This is a talent of 
importance lo pnets and orators, and deserves a proper 
name, on account of its coniieciion with those arts. Ac- 
cording to this strict meaning of the word, imagination is 
distinguished from conception as a part from the whole. 
We conceive the objects of the other senses, but it is not 
so proper to say that we imagine them. We conceive 
judgment, reasoning, propositions, and arguments ; but 
It is rather improper to say that we imagine these things. 

This distinction between imagination and conception 
may be illustrated by an example, which Descartes uses 
to illustrate the distinction between imagination and pure 
intellection. We can imagine a triangle or a square so 
clearly as to distinguish them from every other figure. 
But we cannot imagine a figure of a thousand equal sides 
and angles so clearly. The best eye, by looking at U, 
could not distinguish it from every figure of more or fewer 
sides. And that conception of its appearance lo the eye, 
which we properly call imaginntion, cannot be more dis- 
tinct than ibe appearance itself; yet we can conceive a 
figure of a thousand sides, and even can demonstrate the 

firoperties which distinguish it from all figures of more or 
ewer sides. It is not by the eye, but by a superior 
faculty, that we form the notion of a great number, such 
as a thousand : and a distinct notion of this number of 
sides not being to be got by the eye, it is not imagined hut- 
it is distinctly conceived, and easily distinguished from 
every other number.* 

* It ia to bo regreuod lliar Reid did not more fully devetop Ihe dii- 
linction belween imaginaliim and cnnceptiim, on which lie hera and 
elaewhere inadequnti^fy laucliea. Imagination is nol, ihongh in con- 
Rinnily to the elyraology orihe tenn, lo be limileil to tlic repfeaentntion 
of vifible objects. Neither oughl ilio lerni coiaeivt lo be uaed in Ibe 
extensive sense of unrfcriUuid. -~ K. 

On llio UK of these lenna Mr. Slawarl expresses himtelf u Ibllowsi 
— " Dr. Beid lubatitDtea the word cimctftion insletid of the riwplt ap- 
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IV. Whether the Conceivability of Things is a Tesi 
of their Possibility.] Writers on logic affirm, that our 
conception of things is a test of their possibility ; so that 

prehension of the schools, and employs it in the same extensive signifi- 
cation. 1 think it may contribute to make our ideas more distinct, to 
restrict its meaning ; and fur such a restriction we have the authority 
of philosophers in a case perfectly analogous. In ordinary language, 
we apply the same word perception to the knowledge which W6 
have by our senses of external objects, and to our knowledge of 
speculative truth ; and yet an author would be justly censured, who 
soould treat of these two operations of mind under the same article of 
perception. I apprehend there is as wide a difference between the 
conception of a truth and the conception of an abaent object of teoBe* 
as between the perception of a tree and the perception oi a mathemat^ 
cal theorem. I have therefore taken the liberty to distinguish also the 
two former operations of the mind; and under the article of eomcep- 
tion shall confine myself to that fiiculty whose province it is to enable 
us to form a notion of our past sensations, or of the objects of sense that 
we have formerly perceived. 

*' The business of conception, according to the account I have given 
of it, is to present us with an exact transcript of what we have felt or 
perceived. But we have, moreover, a power of modifying our concept 
tions^ by combining the parts of different ones together, so as to form new 
wholes of our own creation. I shall employ tlie word imagination to ex- 
press this power ; and I apprehend that this is the proper sense of the 
word, if imagination be the power which pves birth to the productions 
of the poet and the painter.' — Elements, Part I. Chap. III. 

He aAerwards shows that the province of imagination is not limited 
to the perceptions of sight, or to the sensible world : — '.' All the objects 
of human knowledge supply materials to her forming hand ; diversify- 
ing infinitely the works she produces, while the mode of her operation 
remains essentially the same. As it is the same power of reusoninc 
which enables us to curry on our investigations with respect to indivio- 
ual objects, and with respect to classes or genera, so it was by the same 
processes of analysis and combination that the genius of Milton produced 
the garden of Eden, that of Harrington the commonwealtii of^ Oceana, 
and that of Shakspeare the characters of Hamlet and FnlstafT." — Ihid.^ 
Chap. VII. JSee, also, Rauch's Psychology^ Part II. Sect. I. Chap. II. 

Mr. Stewart has not been generally followed in the restricted sense 
which he gives to the term conception. Dr. Whewell observes : — "It 
has been a matter of long and intricate discussion what is the object, or 
act, ofthought which is denoted by general terms. Some have held, that 
we have in our minds a real idea, something of the nature of an image, 
which we signify by such terms ; that we have, in this sense, a general 
idea of an angle, a polygon, a central force, a crvstal, a rose. Others 
have held, that in using such terms there is merely an act of the mind 
marke<l by a name, — an act by which the mind collects and connects 
many ininressions. These two views (that of the Realists and that of 
the J\ominalif>ts) have prevailed, with various fluctuations and modifi- 
cations, through all ages of philosophy. Hut that either opinion, in its 
extreme form, involves us in inttuperable ditliculties, is easily seen ; and 
of lute hot!) parties appear to he willing to adopt the word conception as 
expres^iing that which by such terms we intend." — Philosophy of the 
Inductive iycienccs. Part I. Book I. Chap. V. — Ed. 
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whnt we can distinctly conceive, we may conclude to be 
possible, while of what is impossible we can have no con- 
ception. 

This opinion has been held by philosophers for moje 
thiin a hundred years, without coniradirtion or dissent, as 
far as I know ; and if it be an error, it may be of some 
use to inquire into its origin, and the causes that it has 
been so generally received as a maxim whose truth could 
not be brought into doubt. 

One of the fruitless questions agitaierl among the scho- 
lastic philosophers in the dark ages* was, What is the 
criterion of truth ? — as if men could have any other way 
to distinguish truth from error but by the right use of that 
power of judging which God has given them. 

Descartes endeavoured lo put an end to this controver- 
sy, by making it a fundamenlal principle in his system, ihat 
ithatever we clearly and distinctly perceive m true. To 
understand this principle of Descartes, il must be observed 
that he gave the name of perception to every power of the 
human understanding; and in explaining ihis very maxim, 
he tells us that sense, imagination, and pure Intellection 
are only different modes of perceiving, and so the maxim 
was understood by all his followers. The learned Dr. 
Cudworlh seems also to have adopted this principle. 
"The criterion of true knowledge," says he, " is only 
to be looked for in our knowledge and conceptions them- 
selves: for the entity of all theoretical truth is nothing else 
but clear intelligibiliiy, and whatever is clearly conceived 
is an entity and a truth; but that which is false, Divine 
power ilself cannot make it lo he clearly and distinctly 
understood. A falsehood can never be clearly conceived 
or apprehended lo be true." — Eternal and Immutable 
Moralil>j, p. 172. 

This Cartesian maxim seems lo me lo have led the way 
to that now under consideration, which seems to have been 
adopted as the proper correction of the former. When 
the authority of Descartes declined, men began to see that 
we may clearly and distinctly conceive what is not true, 

* This wnt more a queBlion with ibe Greek plijlngopben llian nith 
the achoolmen. — H, 
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but thought that our conception, though not in all cases a 
test of truth, might be a test of possibility. This, indeed, 
seems to be a necessary consequence of the received doc« 
trine of ideas; it being evident that there can be no dis- 
tinct image, either in the mind or anywhere else, of that 
which is impossible. The ambiguity of the word conceive^ 
as when we say v>e cannot conceive such a things meaning 
that we think it impossible, might likewise contribute to 
the reception of this doctrine. 

But whatever was the origin of this opinion, it seems to 
prevail universally, and to be received as a maxim. 

^^ The bare having an idea of the proposition proves the 
thing not to be impossible; for of an impossible proposi- 
tion there can be no idea.'' — Dr. Samuel Clarke. 

^' Of that which neither does nor can exist we can have 
no idea." — Lord Bolingbroke. 

*' The measure of impossibility to us is inconceivable- 
ness, that of which we can have no idea but that, reflect* 
ing upon it, it appears to be notliing, we pronounce to be 
impossible." — Abernethy. 

^Mn every idea is implied the possibility of the exist- 
ence of its object, nothing being clearer than that there 
can be no idea of an impossibility, or conception of what 
cannot exist." — Dr. Price. 

^^ Impossibile est cujus nullam notionem formare possu- 
mus; possibile e contra, cui aliqua respondet notio." — 
WoLFii Oniohgia.* 

^' It is an established maxim in metaphysics, that what- 
ever the mind conceives includes the idea of possible ex- 

* These are not exactly WolfT's expressions. See Ontoloffia, § § 102; 
103 ; Philosopkia RiUionaiis, § § 522, 528. The same doctrine is held 
by Tschirnhausen and others. In so far, however, as it is said that m- 
coneeivabUity is the criterion of impossibility, it is manifestly erroneooB. 
Of many contradictories we are able to conceive neitlier ; but, by the 
law of thought called that of excluded middle^ one of two contradictories 
must be admitted, — must be true. For example, we can neither con- 
ceive, on the one hand, an ultimate minimum of space or of time ; nor 
can we, on the other, conceive their infinite divisibility. In like man- 
ner, we cannot conceive the absolute commencement of time or the 
utmost limit of space, and arc yet equally unable to conceive them 
without any commencement or limit. The absurdity that would result 
from the assertion, that all that is inconceivable is impossible, is thus 
obvious; and so &r Reid's criticism is just, though not new. — II. 
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islence, or, in oilier wor(!s, thai nothing we imagine Is ab- 
soluiely impossible." — D- Home. 

It were easy to rausier up many other respectable au- 
thorliies for ihis maxim, and 1 iiavc never fnitnd one thai 
called it in question. If ihe maxim be true in the extent 
which the famoua Wolff has given it, in the passage above 
quoted, we shall have a short road to the determi nation of 
every question about the possibility or impossibility of 
tilings. We need only look into our own breast, and 
Uiat, like the Urim and Thumniim, will give an infallible 
answer. If we can conceive the thing, it is possible; if 
not, it is impossible. And surely every man may know 
whether he can conceive what is affirmed or not. 

Other philosophers have been satisfied with one half of 
the maxim of Wolff. They say, that uhalever tee can 
conceive t* possible; but they do not say, that whatever 
we cannot conceive is impossible. I cannot help thinking 
even this lo be a mistake, which philosophers have been 
unwarily led into, from the causes before meniioned. My 
reasons are these :-^ 

1. Whatever is said to be possible or impossible is ex- 
pressed by a proposition. Now, what is it to conceive a 
proposition.' I think it is no more than to understand dis- 
tinctly Us mtaning." I know no more that can be meant 

* In this BenK of the nori! ainerplum, I iDflke boJd lo aiy iIibI Ihere U 
DO phildwiplier who ever held sn opinion diflerpnl rroni Thai of our bu- 
tbor, 'Die whole dispute srins from Raid'* gMot a wider significa- 
tion to this term thui Iliat which it tiM genu rally received. In bii 
TiHw. ii has Ino oieHning*: in tlinl ofllie philueophers whom healtiick*. 
To illuslrale iLin, lake llie proposition, .4 circ'a iia 
vre eaiiiy unrfirsUni/ Itie meaning of Ihe affirmnllon, be- 
cause wnut IS neeedaary loan ail orjudgiuanl ie merely Ihat tlie subjeDl 
and predicale khoiitd be brouchl inio ■ unity of rc/atfan. A judgment 
is iJiereroro powiible, STeo where [be two terma are contnidiclory. Bui 
the pbiioHipben neTer aipragaed by the lerm emaepliim this under- 
standing of ttie purport oTaprDposilion. What they meant hy amrtji- 
tun WBS not the unily of relation, but ihe unity of Ttpreimlalion ;, and 
this unity orrepresenlation ibey made tile crileriun of logical pnnibil- 
itj. To take Uio example already given, they did not soy a circle may 
pouibiy lie square, because ws can understand the meaning of Ihe 
ptopocilion, Ji cirelt i* iqvari ; but, on Ihe contrary, the; iaid tt is tm- 
posiible that a circle can be square, and the pmposilion alliriiiing this is 
neccssari iy falsa, because wa cannot, in conBciouaneH, bring lo a vnili/ 
of rtpraenfalion the repugnant notione, circle and square, — Ihal is, 
CDFUfltiv the notion of a ffiwrc dVets. Keid's miilake in ihls mailer ia 
•o palpable, that it ii not more sorpriaing thai be ahoald have commilled 
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by simple apprehension or conception, when applied to a 
proposition. The axiom, therefore, amounts to thb : 
every proposition, of which you understand the meaning 
distinctly, is possible. I am persuaded that I understand 
as distinctly the meaning of this proposition, — ^ny two 
rides of a triangle are together equal to the thirds — as of 
this, — •9ny two rides of a triangle are together greater 
than the third; yet the first of these is impossible.^ 

Perhaps it will be said, that, though you understand the 
meaning of the impossible proposition, you cannot sup- 
pose or conceive it to be true. 

Here we are to examine the meaning of the phrases of 
supporing and conceiving a proporition to be true. I can 
certainly suppose it to be true, because I can draw conse- 
quences from it which I find to be impossible, as well as 
the proposition itself. If by conceiving it to be true be 
meant giving some degree of assent to it, however small, 
this I confess I cannot do. But will it be said, that 
every proposition to which I can give any degree of as- 
sent is possible? This contradicts experience, and there- 
fore the maxim cannot be true in this sense. Some- 
times, when we say that we cannot conceive a thing to be 
true, we mean by that expression, that we judge it to be 
impossible. In this sense, I cannot, indeed, conceive it to 
be true that two sides of a triangle are equal to the third. 
I judge it to be impossible. If, then, we understand in 
this sense that maxim, that nothing we can conceive is 
impossible, the meaning will be, that nothing is impossible 
which we judge to be possible. But does it not often 
happen, that what one man judges to be possible, another 
man judges to be impossible? The maxim, therefore, is 
not true in this sense. 

I am not able to find any other meaning of conceiving a 
proposition^ or of conceiving it to be true^ besides these I 
have mentioned. I know nothing that can be meant by 
having the idea of a proposition, but either the under- 
standing its meaning, or the judging of its truth. I can 
understand a proposition that is false or impossible, as 

it, than that so many should not only have followed him in the opinion, 
but oven have lauded it as the refutation of an important error. — H. 
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well OS one ihat rs true or possible; and I find lliai men 
have coniradiclory judgments about what is possible or 
impossible, as well as about other ibings. In what sense, 
then, can it be said, that the having an idea of a proposi- 
tion gives certain evidence that it is possible? 

Ifii be suid, that ibe idea of a proposition is an image 
of it in tiie mind, 1 think, indeed, liiere cannot be a distinct 
imRgc, eitber in the mind or elsewhere, of that wbich Is 
impossible; but what is meant by the image of a proposi- 
tion I <im not able to comprehend, and I shall be glad to 
be informed. 

2- Kvery proposition that is necessarily true stands op- 
posed to a contradictory proposition that is Impossible; 
and ht that conceites one conceites both : thus a man who 
beliert'S that two and three necessarily make five, must 
believe it to be impossible that two and three should not 
make five. He conceives both propositions when he be- 
lieves one. Every proposition carries its coniradictory 
in its bosom, and both are conceived at (he same lime. 
" It is confessed," says Blr. Hume, " that, in all cases 
where we dissent from any person, we conceive both 
sides of the question, but we can believe only one." 
From this it certainly follows, that when we dissent from 
any person about a necessary proposition, we conceive 
one iliiit is impossible; yet 1 know no philosopher who 
has made so much use of the maxim, that whatever we 
conceive Is possible, as Mr. Hume. A great part of 
his peculiar tenels are built upon ii; and if ii is true, they 
must be true. But be did not perceive that in the passage 
now quoted, the truth of which is evident, he contradicis 
it himself. 

3. .\r.iihemaiiclans have, in many cases, proved some 
things lo be possible, and others to be Impossible, which, 
wiiboui demonstration, would not have been believed ; yet 
I have never found lliat any maihemaiician has attempted 
to prove a ibing to be possible because it can be conceiv- 
ed, or impossible because it cannot be conceived." Why 
is not this maxim applied to determine whether it is poa- 
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sible to square the circle? — a point about which very emi- 
nent mathematicians have differed. It is easy to conceiye, 
that, in the infinite series of numbers and intermediate frac- 
tions, some one number, integral or fractional, may bear 
the same ratio to another as the side of a square bears to 
its diagonal ; * yet, however conceivable this may be, it 
may be demonstrated to be impossible. 

4. Mathematicians often require us to conceive thiogi 
that are impossible, in order to prove them to be so. 
This is the case in all their demonstrations, ad ab9urdum. 
Conceive, says Euclid, a rieht line drawn from one point 
of the circumference of a circle to another to fall without 
the circle ; f I conceive this, I reason from it, until I come 
to a consequence that is manifestly absurd ; and from 
thence conclude that the thing which I conceived is im- 
possible. 

Having said so much to show that our power of con- 
ceiving a proposition is no criterion of its possibility or 
impossibility, I shall add a few observations on the extent 
of our knowledge of this kind. 

1. There are many propositions which, by the faculties 
God has given us, we judge to be necessary as well as 
true. All mathematical propositions are of this kind, 
and many others. The contradictories of such proposi- 
tions must be impossible. Our knowledge, therefore, of 
what is impossible must at least be as extensive as our 
knowledge of necessary truth. 

2. By our senses, by memory, by testimony, and by 
other means, we know many things to be true which do 
not appear to be necessary. But whatever is true is pos- 
sible. Our knowledge, therefore, of what is possibk must 
at least extend as far as our knowledge of truth. 

3. If a man pretends to determine the possibility or im- 
possibility of things beyond these limits, let him bring 

froof. I do not say that no such proof can be brought. 
t has been brought in many cases, particularly in mathe- 

* We are able to conceive nothing infinite; and we mtiy suppose^ but 
we cannot cancdce, represent, or imagine ^ the possibility in question. 

t Euclid docs not require us to conceive or imagine any such imposn- 
bilitv. The proposition to which Reid must refer is the second of the 
third book of the Elements. — H. 
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inatics. But I say, lliat kU being able to conceive a 
thing is no proof ikal it is possiliie.* Malbemalics af- 
ford innny instances of impossibiliiies in the nature of 
tilings, which no man would have believed if ihey had not 
been strictly demonstrated. Perhaps, if we were able to 
reason demonstratively in other subjects lo as great ex- 
tent as in mathematics, we might find many things to be 
impossible which we conclude without hesitation to be 
possible. 

It is possible, you say, that God might have made a 
universe of sensible and rational creatures, into which 
neither natural nor moral evil should ever enier. It may 
be so for what I know: but how do you know that il is 
possible? That you can conceive ii, I grant; but this is 
no proof. I cannot admit as an argument, or even as a 
pressing difficulty, what is grounded on ihe supposition 
that such a thing is possible, when there is no good evi- 
dence that it is possible, and, for any thing we know, it 
may in the nature of things be Impossible. 



CHAPTER II. 



I. Preliminary Obtervalions.] Every man is con- 
scious of a succession of ihnughis which pass In his mind 
while he Is awake, even when they are not excited by e:(- 
teroal object s.f 

* Nol, cerlsinlj, tliBl il ia rnil/ji^DMiMi, bul that il it problemalicalli/ 
voiritU ; that ia, inTolvea no contradiction, violslei no Invr of ihoiigbt. 
This Inlter ii thnt ponibililr nlone in qDeition " 



liter il thnt ponibililr nk 
r. Mill, nho follow! llui 



inllie diilinction which he makca be- 
ta hia chapter on this aubject t[ 
„ . I Ibliowa idea, inceaaanllf, 

!■ are awike, we are conlinuatty receiving aeDanliona of the eye, 

the ear, the touch, and «o Tonh -, but nol eensBtiona olune. ARer aenaa- 
tiotia, idcBB arc pcrpelaally oxciled ofaenaationa rormerlj receiTed ; after 
thoae ideas, other ideaa : and during ihe whole of onr Uvea a iiariei of 
Ibow two ititea of ci " i. . . 
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This continued succession of thought has, by modem 
philosophers, been called the imagination.* I think it 
was formerly called the fancy, or the phantaty.f If the 
old name be laid aside, it were to be wished that it had 
got a name less ambiguous than that of imagination, a name 
which had two or three meanings besides. 

It is often called the train of ideat. This may lead 
one to think that it is a train of bare conceptions; but this 
would surely be a mistake. It is made up of many other 
operations of mind, as well as of conceptions or ideas. 
Memory, judgment, reasoning, passions, affections, and 
purposes, — in a word, every operation of the mind, ex- 
cepting tkose of sense, is exerted occasionally in this train 
of thought, and has its share as an ingredient: so that we 
must take the word idea in a very extensive sense, if we 
make the train of our thoughts to be only a train of ideas.| 

To pass from the name and consider the thing, we may 
observe that the trains of thought in the mind are of two 
kinds: they are either such as flow spontaneously, like 
water from a fountain, without any exertion of a governing 
principle to arrange them; or they are regulated and di- 
rected by an active effort of the mind, with some view 
and intention. 

Before we consider these in their order, it is proper to 
premise, that these two kinds, however distinct in their 

stantly going on. I see a horse : that is a sensation. Immediately I 
think of his master : that is an idea. The idea of his master makes mo 
think of his office ; he is a minister of state : that is another idea. Tho 
idea of a minister of stale makes me think of public atfairs; and I am 
led into a train of political ideas; when I am summoned to dinner. 
This is a new sensation, followed by the idea of dinner and of the com- 
pany with whom I am to partake it. The si^ht of the companv and of 
the food are other sensations ; these suggest ideas without end ; other 
sensations perpetually intervene, suggesting other ideas : and so the 
process goes on." Analysis^ Chap. III. — Ed. 

* By some only, and that improperly. — H. 

t The Latin imagination with its modifications in the vulgar lan- 
guages, was employed both in ancient and modern times to express what 
the (Jreeks denominated <t>avra(ria. Phantasy^ of which phansy or 
fancy is a corruption, and now employed in a more limited sense, was 
a common name for iviatrinatiun wilK the old English writers. — H. 

t J^K'wart and Mill, after Hartley, have proposed to call this succes- 
sion of thought, association of it! r as, nnd this is now the common name ; 
Dr. Brown would substitute sujrgrstion for association; Sir \V. Hamil- 
ton culls it mental suggestion or association, — £d. 
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nature, are for ilie most jjarl mixed, in persons awake and 
conie lo years of understanding. On ihe one hand, we 
are rarely so vacant of all project and design as to let our 
thoughts lake their own course without the least check or 
direction ; or if, at any time, we should be in this slate, 
some object will present itself which is too interesting noi 
to engage the attention and rouse the active or contem- 
plative powers that were at rest- On (he other hand, when 
a man is giving the most intense application t^ any specu- 
lation, or to any scheme of conduct, when he wills to ex- 
clude every thought that is foreign to his present purpose, 
such thoughts will often impertinently intrude upon him, in 
spile of his endeavours to the contrary, and occupy, by a 
kind of violence, some part of the time destined lo anoth- 
er purpose. One man may have [he command of his 
thoughts more than another man, and the same man more 
at one time than at another ; but I apprehend, in the hesl- 
trained mind the thoughts will sometimes be restive, some- 
times capricious and self-willed, when we wish lo have 
ihem most under command. 

It has been observed very justly, (hat we must not 
ascribe lo the mind the poaer of calling vp any thought 
at pttasurt, because such a call or volition supposes 
that (bought to be already in ihe mind; for otherwise, 
how should it be (he object of volition. As this must 
be granted on the one hand, so it is no less certain on the 
other, thai a man has a considerable power in regulating 
and disposing his own thoughts. Of this every man is 
conscious, and I can no more floubt of it than I can 
doubt whether I think at alt. 

We seem to treat ibff thoughts that present themselves 
to the fancy, as a great man treats tliosc that attend his 
levee. They are all ambitious of his attention ; he goes 
round the circle, bestowing a bow upon one, a smile upon 
anoilier, asks a short question of a third, while a fourth is 
honored with a. particular conference, and the greater 
part have no particular mark of attention, but go as they 
came. It is true, he can give no mark of his attention to 
those who were not there, but he has a sufTicient number 
for making a choice and disiinclion. In like manner, a 
Dumher of thoughts present theotfelves tube fancy spon- 
23 -^ ^ 
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ttneously; but if we pay no tttentioo to tbeiD,#or hold 
any conference with them, they pass with the crowd, and 
are immediately forgotten as if they bad De^er appeared. 
But those to which we think proper to pay attention raaj 
be stopped, examined, and arranged, for any partievlar 
purpose we have in view. ^'•'L 

It may likewise be observed, that a train of thovf ht, 
which was at 6rst composed by application and judgment, 
when it has been often repeated and becomes familiar, 
will present itself spontaneously. Thus, when a man" has 
composed an air m music, so as to please his own ear, 
after he has played or sung it often, the notes will range 
themselves in just order, and it requires no effi>rt to r^u- 
late their succession. 

Thus we see that the fancy is made up of trains of 
thinking, some^ of which are spontaneous, others studied 
and regulated, and the greater part are mixed of both 
kinds, and take their denomination from that which is most 
prevalent; and that a train of thought, which at first was 
studied and composed, may by habit present itself sponta- 
neously. 

Having premised these things, let us return to those 
trains of thought which are spontaneous, which must be 
first in the order of nature. 

II. Spontaneous Trains of Thought.] When the 
work of the day is over, and a man lies down to relax his 
body and mind, he cannot cease from thinking, though he 
desires it. Something occurs to his fancy; that is follow- 
ed by another thing, and so his thoughts are carried on 
from one object to another until sl^ep closes the scene. 

In this operation* of the mind, it is not one faculty only 
that is employed; there are many that join together in 
its production. Sometimes the transactions of the day 
are brought upon the stage and acted over again, as it 
were, upon this theatre of the imagination. In this case, 
memory surely acts the most considerable part, since the 
scenes exhibited are not fictions, but realities, which we 
remember ; yet in this case the memory does not act 

* The word yocgy might be here preferable. Operation would denote 
that the mind it l4B« in ^MMfatiog the train of thought. — U. 
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alone, — ;oUier powers are em|iloyed, and ottend upon 
their proper objccis. The traiisaciions remembered will 
be more or less interesting ; and we cannot then review 
our own conduct, nor that of others, wiihout passing some 
judgment upon it. This we approve, that we disapprove. 
Tills elevates, that humbles and depresses us. Persons 
that are not absolulely indiiierent to us can hardly ap- 
pear, even to (he imagination, without some friendly or 
unfriendly emotion. We judge and reason about things, 
89 well as persons, in such reveries. We remember what 
a man said and did ; from this we pass to his designs and 
to his general character, and frame some hypoihesis to 
make the whole consistent. Such trains of llionglit we 
may cajl historical. 

There are others which we may call romantic, in 
which the plot is formed by the creative power of fiincy, 
without any regard to what did or will happen. In these, 
also, the powers of judgment, tasle, moral sentiment, as 
well as the passions and affections, come in and lake a 
share in the execution. In these scenes, the man himself 
commonly acta a very distinguished part, and seldom does 
any thing which he cannot approve. Here the miser wilt 
be generous, the coward brave, and the knave honest. 
Mr. Addison, in the Spectalor, calls this play of the 
fancy caitlt-building. 

The young politician, who has turned his thoughts to 
the affairs of government, becomes in his imagination a 
minister of state- He examines every spring and wheel 
of the machine of governmeni with liie nicest eye and the 
most exact judgment. He finds a proper remedy for 
every disorder of ihe commonwealth, (luickens trade and 
manufactures by salutary laws, encourages arts and sci- 
ences, and makes the nation happy at home and respected 
abroad. He feels ihe reward of his good administration 
in that self-ap probation which attends ll, and is happy in 
acquiring, by his wise and patriotic conduct, the blessings 
of the present age and the praises of those that are lo 
Corne- 
ll is probable that, upon the stage of imagination, 
more great exploits have been performed in every age, 
than have been upon the stage of life froo) the beginning 
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of the world. Ad innate desire of teIf<«pprolMlipB b wh 
doubtedly a part of the human constitution. It n a poir* 
erful spur to worthy conduct, and is intended as such bj 
the Author of our being. A man cannot be easy or bapwr 
unless this desire be in some measure gratifi^. Wadb 
be conoeives himself worthless and base, he can rdiriMO 
enjoyment. The humiliating, mortifying sentiment nibt 
be removed, and this natural desire of self-approbation will 
either produce a noble effort to acquire reu worth, ifluch 
is its proper direction, or it will lead into some of iIkmm 
arts of self-deceit which create a false opmion of worth. 
(A castle-builder, in the fictitious scenes of hu fancjr, 
will figure, not according to his real character, but ao- 
cordine to the highest opmion he has been able to form of 
himself, and perhaps far beyond that opinion. Fbr in 
those imaginaiy conflicts the passions easily yield to rea« 
son, and a man exerts the noblest eflforts of virtue and 
magnanimity with the same ease as, in his dreams, he flies 
through the air, or plunges to the bottom of the ocean. 

The romantic scenes of fancy are most conyaonly the 
occupation of young minds, not yet so deeply engaged in 
life as to have their thoughts taken up by its real cares and 
business. Those active powers of the mind which are 
most luxuriant by constitution, or have been most cherish- 
ed by education, impatient to exert themselves, hurry the 
thought into scenes that give them play; and the boy com- 
mences in imagination, according to the bent of his mind, 
a general or a statesman, a poet or an orator. 

In persons come to maturity there is, even in these 
spontaneous sallies of fancy, some arrangement of thought; 
and I conceive that it will be readily allowed, that in those 
who have the greatest stock of knowledge and the best nat- 
ural parts, even the spontaneous movements of fancy will 
be the most regular and connected. They have an order, 
connection, and unity, by which they are no less distin- 
guished from the dreams of one asleep, or the ravings of one 
delirious, on the one hand, than from the finished produc- 
tions of art, on the other. 

III. How what is regular in these Trains is to be ex* 
plained,] How is this regular arrangement brought about? 
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It has all llie marks of judgment and reason, yet it seems 
10 go before jiidgmeiil, and to spring forlh spontaneously. 

t»hall we believe, with Leibniiz, ihat llie mind was ortg' 
inally formed like a watch wound up, and that all its 
thoughts, purposes, passions, and actions are effected by 
the gradual evolution of the original spring of the machine, 
and succeed each other in order as necessarily as the mo- 
tions and puisaliona of a watch. If a child of three or 
four years were put lo account for the phenomena of a 
watch, he would conceive thai ihere is a little man within 
liie watch, or some other lillle animal, that beats coniinu- 
ally and produces the motion. Whether ihe hynoihcsis 
of this young philosopher in turning the watch-spring inio 
a man, or that of the Cierman philosopher in turning a 
man into a watch-spring, be the most rational, seems hard 
to determine.* 

To account for the regularity of our thoughts from mo- 
tions of animal spirits, vibrations of nerves, attractions of 
ideas, or from any other unthinking cause, whether me- 
chanical or contingent, seems equally irrational. 

If we be not able to distinguish the strongest marks of 
thoTight and design from ihe effects of mechanism or con- 
tingency, the consequence wilt be very melancholy; for it 
musl necessarily follow, that we have no evidence of 
thotiglii in any of our fellmv-tnen, — nny, that we have no 
evidence of thought or design in the structure and govern- 
ment of ihe universe. If a good period or sentence was 
ever produced wiihoul having had any judgment previous- 
ly employed about it, why not an Iliad or .-Eneid ? They 
differ only in less and more; and we should do injustice to 
the philoso])her of Laputa in laughing 81 his project of 
making poems by the turning of a wheel, if a concurrence 
of unthinking causes may produce a rational irain of 
thought . 

It is, therefore, in ilself highly probable, lo say no 
more, that whatsoever is regular and rational in a train of 
thought which presents itself spontaneously lo a man's 
fancy, without any study, m a copy of wkat had been before 

■ Tlie theorv oFoiir menlnl Biunriiitlons OWBS much to the philoM- 
phBnorihsL«ibmlUBti*cbciol. — U, , 
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umpoioi Inf hu own r&HatuU p9m§r$^ 9r Ihm^ ^mme M&t 
pfnon. 

• We certainly judge to in similar cases. Tbus, in a 
book I find a train of thinking, which has tiie marks of 
knowledge and judgment* I ask how it watproducod ? 
It is printed in a book. Thb does not satisfy me, ^o* 
cause the book has no knowledge nor reason. I am^tSld 
that a printer printed it, and a compositor set the typee* 
Neither does this satisfy me. These causes perhaps 
knew Tcry little of the subject. There must be a prior 
j cause of the compositios. It was printed from a maaiH 
. script. True. But the manuscript is as ignorant as the 

Crinted book. The manuscript was written or dictated 
J a man of knowledge and judgment. This, and tiiis 
only, will satisfy a man of common understanding ; sod it 
appears to him extremely ridiculous to believe that such s 
train of thinking could originally be produced by any 
cause that neither reasons nor thinks. 

Whether such a train of thinking be printed in a book, 
or printed, so to speak, in his mind, and issue spontane- 
ously from his fancy, it must have been comfissed with 
judgment by himself or by some other rational bffing. 

This, I think, will be confirmed by tracing tb^ progress 
of the human fancy as far back as we are able. 

Man has undoubtedly a power (whether we call it taste 
or judgment is not of any consequence in the present ar- 
gument) whereby he distinguishes between a composition 
and a heap of materials ; between a house, for instance, 
and a heap of stones; between a sentence and a heap of 
words; between a picture and a heap of colors. It does 
not appear to me, that children have any regular trains of 
thought until this power begins to opensU. Those who 
are bom such idiots as never to show any signi^ of this 

fower, show as little any signs of regularity of thought, 
t seems, therefore, that this power is connected with all 
regular trains of thought, and may be the cause of them. 

Such trains of thought discover themselves in children 
about two years of age. They can then give attention to 
the operations of older children in making their little 
houses and ships, and other such things, in imitation of the 
works of men. They are then capable of understanding 
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a litlle of language, which shows bolh a regular train of 
lliiriking ani! some degree of abstraciion. 1 ihink we may 
perceive a dislinclion between the faculties of children of 
two (ir three years of age, and ihose of the most sagacious 
brutes, They can then perceive design and regiilnrily in 
the works of others, especially of older children ; iheir 
liltle minds are fired with the discovery; ihey are eager to 
imitate them, and never at rest till they can exhibit some- 
thing of the same kind. 

As children grow up, ihey are delighted wiih tales, with 
childish games, with designs and siraiagenis. Every 
thing of this kind stores the fancy with a new regular train 
of thought, which becomes ramrllar by rejietiiion, so ihat 
one pan draws ihe whole after it in the imagination. The 
imagination of a child, like the hand of a painter, is long 
employed in copying the works of others before it ai- 
tempis any invention of its own. 

The power of invention is not yet brought forth, but it 
is coming forward, and, like the bud of a tree, is ready to 
burst its integuments, when some accident aids lis eruption. 
There is no power of the understanding that gives so 
much pleasure to the owner as that of invention, whether 
it be employed in mechanics, in science, in the conduct 
of life, in poetry, in wit, or in the fine arts. I am aware 
Ihai the power of invention is distributed amonc men more 
unetjually than almost any other. When it is aole to pro- 
duce any thing that is interesting to mankind, we call it 
genius, — a talent which is the lot of very few. But there 
is perhaps a lower kind, or lower degree of invention, ihat 
is more common. However this may be, it must be al- 
lowed that the power of invention, in those who have it, 
will produce many new regular trains of thought, and 
these, being expressed in works of art, in writing, or in 
discourse, will be copied by others. 

Thus, I conceive the minds of children, as soon as they 
have judgment to distinguish what is regular, orderly, and 
connected, from a mere medley of thought, are furnished 
with regular trains of thinking by these means. And the 
condition of man retjuires a longer infancy and youth than 
tliat of other animals; for this reason, among others, that 
almost every station in civil society requires a multitude of 
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regular tnins of dKHighc to be not only tequirid, but to 1m 
made so fanuliar, by frequent repetitioo, w to present 
tbemsehres spooUiReously when there it occtaioo for 
them. The imagination even of men of ^ood puts aever 
serves them readiljr but in things wherein it Iks been moeb 
exercised. A minister of state holds t conference wilh n 
foreign ambassador with no greater emotion than a pio* 
feasor in a college prelects to his audience. The imgh 
nation of each prysenu to him what the occasion requinae 
to be said, and how. ||^ them chaiq^e placesi and both 
would find themselFes fl a loss. 

The habits which the human mind b capable of acqoir^ 
ing by exercise are wonderful in many instances; in nooo 
more wonderful than in that Fcrsatility of imagination whieb 
a well-bsiMl man acquires by beieg much exercised ia>lhe 
various scenes of life. In the morning be vnits a ftieBd 
in affliction. Here his imagination brings forth from ita 
store every topic of consolation, every tbii^ that b agree- 
able to the laws of friendship and sympathy, and nothing 
that is not so. From thence he drives to thq minister's 
levee, where imagination readily suggests whar b proper 
to he said or replied to every man, and in what manner, 
according to the degree of acquaintance or fiuiriliarity, of 
rank or dependence, of opposition or concurrence of in- 
terests, of^ confidence or distrust, that is between them. 
Nor does all this employment hinder him from carrying on 
some design with much artifice, and endeavouring to pene« 
trate into the views of others through the closest disguises. 
From the levee he goes to the House of Commons, and 
speaks upon the afiairs of the nation ; from tbence to a 
ball or assembly, and entertains the ladies. 

When such habits are acquired and pei fcc tad» thev are 
exercised without any laborious effort, — like the hanit of 
playing upon an instrument of music. There are innu* 
merable motions of the fingers upon the stops or keys, 
which must be directed in one particular train or succes* 
sion. There is only one arrangement of those motions 
that is right, while there are ten thousand that are wrong 
and would spoil the music. The musician thinks not in 
the least of the arrangement of those motions ; he has a 
distinct idea of the tune, and wills to play it. The mo- 
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lions of the fingers arrange tbemselres so as lo answer his 
inieniion. 

In like manner, nhcn a man speaks upon a subject with 
which he is acc|iiainied, there is a certain arrangemeni of 
his thoughts a«d words necessary to make his discourse 
sensible, pertinent, and grammalical. In every sentence 
there are more rules of grammar, logic, and rhetoric that 
may be transgressed, than there are words and leltefs. 
He speaks without thinking of any of those rules, and yet 
observes ibem all, as It ihey were bII in his eye. This is 
a hiibit so similar to that of a player on an instrument, that 
I think both must be got in the same way, that is, by 
much practice and the power of habit. When a man 
speaks well and methodically upon a subject wilhoul study, 
and with perfect ease, 1 believe we may take it for grant- 
ed that his thoughts run in a beaten track. There is a 
mould in his mind, which has been formed by much prac- 
tice, or by study, for this very subject, or for some other 
so similar and analogous, that his discourse falls into this 
mould with ease, and lakes its form from it. 

Hiiherto we have considered (he operations of fancy 
that are either spontaneous, or at least require no laborious 
efibrt to guide and direct them, and have endeavoured lo 
acAiunt for that degree of regularity and arrangement 
which is found even in them. ( I .) The natural powers of 
judgment and invention, (2.) the pleasure [hat always at- 
tends the exercise of those powers, (3.) iho means we 
have of improving them by imitation of others, and (4.) 
Ilie elFect of practice and habits, seem lo me sufficiently 
to accoiml for ibis phenomenon, without supposing any 
unaccounlshle attractions of ideas by which they arrange 
themselves. 

IV. Traiiu of TKnught directtd and regulated bij llie 
Jfill.l But we are able to direct our ihoirghls in a cer- 
tain course so as lo perform a destined task. 

Kvery work of art has its model framed in the imagina- 
tion. Here the Iliad of Homer, the Hepublie of Plalo, 
the Principia of Newton, werefabricaled. Shall we be- 
lieve ihai those works look the form in which they now 
appear of themselves.' — (hat ihe sentimenls, the man- 
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flsrs, ■nd the pqpilpai, imnged tbemtelvM A once in te 
mind of Hopir m as to form the /iwf f Wu Ibere oo . 
more afibit id thn cooipmitiOD than ihera m in t^ng ■ 
Wflllrknown tale or smgii^ a fnoriia^aons i TUf tm^ 
not be believe d, f raming that Bome bap|y thought fint 
iu^ested the 4MP "^ >><>5ii>g tbe wrath ofAohilleii jat, 
surely, it was a matter of judgment atid cbtuce wbera the 
oMiation ■bouldbegin, and nfaere it ihouM end. GiaUr 
ug that the feiH|:^ the poet's imagination suggested t 
variety of rich niterUi, was not judgment neceBsaiy lo 
■elect iVfaat was prop^ to reject what was improper, !• 
arrange the maierials into a just eomposilioi], and to adapt 
them to each other and to the design of the whole ? No 
man can beliere that Homerji ideas, merely by certaa 
sympei||es and ■ndpathies, by^p^ain attiactioos wM HI 
pulsioob inherent in their natures, anrarwed tbeaisdva •■)• 
cording to the most perfect rules or e[HC poetry, and 
Newton's, sccording to the rules of matbematical compiH 
siuon. I should sooner believe that tbe poet, after he in- 
voked his Muse, did nothing at all but listen to tbe song oC 
the goddess. Poets, indeed, and other artists, must make 
their works appear natural ; but nature is tbe perfection of 
art, and (here can be no just imitation of nature without 
art. When the building is Gnished, the rubbish, the sCaf- 
folds, tbe tools, and engines, are carried out of sight, bat 
we know it could not have been reared without them. 
The train of thinking, therefore, is capable of being 

Kided and direMeii, much in the same manner as the 
rse we ride.' The horse has bis stre[^lh, his agility. 



avtr uie tram ot our Lnnuj^nti ; tint is, we cwMt mil up st vriii a pa 
liculnr thouglit, a* thi* would bo to lupjKiie it diMidr in tha mini 
ButilhfisaEwaroldtii'Jtrecfpower. 1. In the firMpIaaiftHliMthepoin 
of amgling out It pleasure aof one idee ia tbe Inin, aetaining it, an 



making il ■ particular object of attention. " By doing ao, ne not onlj 
■top thn BuccFHion thnt would otherwiie take plBre,b[it, in conaequene* 
or our bringing to view tbe teaa obvloui relalioni amoDg our idea*, w« 
frequenllf divert (he current of our ibaughts into anew ebannel. 2. But 
the principal power we poeaeM over the tiatti of our ideaa ii founded on 
the influence which our liabila of thinking have on tbe lawa of arnxsis- 
tion ; — an tnflucncs which iaMpeal,lbal we mar fbraiapretljahrewd 
judgment concerning a man*! prevailing turn orihouahl trom tlie Iran- 
■itiona ho mahei in coaveraation o^ in writing. It ia well known, 
loo, ihai by ineenj of hahii a particular aasociaung principle maf b* 
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and Ills melf!e in him^telf; be has been taught cerlain 
niovemenis, and many useful habits that will make him 
more subservient to our [lurposes, and obedient lo our 
will : but to accomplish a journey, he must be directed 
by ilie rider. 

In like manner, fancy has its original powers, nhich are 
very different in difierent persons ; it has likewise more 
regular motions, to which it has been Irained by a loYig 
course of discipline and exercise ; and by which it may, 
extemport, and without much etforlf produce things that 
have a considerable degree of beauty, regularity, and de- 
sign. But the most perfect works of design are never 
extemporary. Our first thoughts are reviewed ; we place 
them at a proper distance ; examine every part, and lake 
a complex view of the whole. By our critical ftcuUies, 
we perceive this part lo be redundant, that deficient ; here 
is a want of nerves, there a want of delicacy ; this is ob- 
scure, that too diffuse. Things are marshalled anew, ac- 
cording to a second and tnore deliberate judgment ; what 
was deficient is supplied ; what was dislocated is put in 
joint ; redundances are lopped off, and the whole polished. 

Though poets, of all anisls, make the highest claim to 
inspiration, yet if we believe Horace, a competent judge, 
no production In that art can have merit, which has not 
cost such labor as this in the birth. 

" VOB O ■ 

Pompiliuti ranguin, rsrmi-n rrprelicndiUxiiiod ddq 
Perfcclum dsciBs non caBli|svil ad unguera." 

The coflclusion I would draw from nil that has been 
said upon ibis subject is, that every thing that is regular 
in tirat train of thought which we call fancy or Imagina- 
tion, from the- Utile designs and reveries of children to 
the grandest productions of human genius, was originally 

ID (0 give ua n command of ill ihe iljirur- 
ire a certain relation lu each niher; lo 

liUB, a man who hag an anibilion to be- 
comc B punsteTHldoiu or nevnr faiU i|R. Iba nttninnienl of his object ; 
lliBl IS, ne teldtini ot novrr futU in fl^ilMng.llKi power wliicb oilier 
men Lave not, of lummoning iip, on a particulBr occaiion, n number of 
tvurils dilTeront Oom «acL ollior, but resembling each other, mora oi 
ieaa, in Kund," — £laicMi, I'artl. Chap. V. Sect. 111. — Ed. 



iJeoi in our miiid wbicb 
I, when any one of llie cl 
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die offipring ofjmigmeni or liute, a^litd iMk ioiM {fbrf 
ftnater w Mr. Vt^at one person composed with art audi 
judgment is imitated bjr another wit^jpreat eaae. Wktt 
a laan himself at first coropjsed wMTpains tecomei Iqr 
habit so familiai^pito offer itself spontanetfbslj to hb fa»* 
cy afterwards. ^nBut nothing that b regular was erer at 
first concehred without design, attention, and care. 

H 

V. Lawi ir'.C&ndUumi of MmUU Aie«aliien,] 1 

shall ngsr make a few jeflections upon a theoiy which fans 

4>een applied to account for thb suceessire train of thoujhl 

* in the mind. It was hinted bj Mr. Hobbesy but fane 

/ drawn more attention since it was dbtinctly esplained bj 

/ Mr. Hume. " ^j^ 

TfaH^uthor thinks, that thlWB of tbou^ m tUjtaM 
is owing to a kind of attraction which ideas have fo^Ator 
ideas that bear certain relations to them. He thinks the 
complex ideas, which are the common subjects of our 
thoughts and reasoning, are owing to the same cause. 
The relations which produce this attraction of ideas, be 
thinks, are these three only, — to wit, cautolioti, eontigur 
ity in time or place, and similitude. He asserts, that 
these are the only general principles that unite ideas. 
And having, in another place, occasion to take notice of 
contrariety as a principle of connection among ideas, in 
order to reconcile this to his system, he telk us gravely, 
that contrariety inay perhaps be considered as a mixtwre 
of catisation adi resemblance. That ideas which have 
any of these three relations do mutually attract each other, 
so that one of them being presented to the fancy, the other 
is drawn alone with it, — this he seems to think an origi- 
nal property of the mind, or rather of the ideas, and there- 
fore inexplicable.* 

* The hiatorj of the doctrine of association has never jet been at all 
adequatelj developed. 19ome of the most remarkable speonlationi on 
this matter are wholly unknown. Mr. Hame sajs, — **I do not find 
.- that any philosopher has attempted to enumerate or class all the prinei* 
pies of association ; a subject, however, that seems to me very worthy 
of curiosity. To me there appMr to be onljr three principles of eon- 
nection among ideas : resenMtneey contigtdty in time or p^oes, anut mmt 
effect.** — Essays, Vol. II. p. 24. Aristotle, and, after him, many otb«r 
philosophers, had, however, done this, and with even creater soooesi 
than Hume himself. Aristotle's reduction is to the Ibar fbllowiiig 
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first, I observe widi regard lo this theory, llial, al- 
tboiigh il is irue llial llie liiDiighl or any object Is upt lo 
lead us to the ibougiii of iis cause or ellect, ofthiiii:; con- 
tiguous to it in tinte or place, or of things resembling Ji, 
jet this enumeraiion of the relations of things »liich ure 
»pl to lead us from one object to another is very inaccu- 
rate. 

The enumeraiion is too large upon his own principles j 
but it is by far loo scanty in reahiy. Causation, accord- 

henils: — proxiaiiti/ in lime, contiguity in place, runnUaMfi nmlriuf. 
Thia i» more correct ihsn Hume'i; foe Hume'e Kcond htfld <Ri|htdD 
be divided rata two; while out coDDectina any ptirlic%lm- evenis in Ih* 
reluliun afcauie and effict i» iuelt llie reiull ot their obnerved proxii 

in lime Bnd conligujly in pince; nay, to -* ■' ' -' 

neelion (u olwerved by KeidJ i<wi Hnii 

ikamaaplt \<f illi'i^ >il jflt"' ^ 

j^fint Supplimtnlarn DUiertnli/'Hf. Note D", Sir W. Himillon ro- 
tdtns In ttie lubjecl, teulfinuiiig Ihai all tIjB miempla whicli have beet) 
mads under the naiue of Hittiiritt of Urn ^tiocialiom of Utat are I'tag- 
msnUiry conltlbutioaa, ud uieiigrB nnd inuccurals as fur aa thej go. 
"Tliese inndEiiuite Blleui|iM," be also ny*, " have been limited to Ger- 
manj} and in German]', to the Irealisea of three aiithon; far llie biator- 
ioal nalice> on this doctrine, found in the worka t>T olber German pi;- 
ebologisu, ore wholly borrowed iroiii lliem, I refer to the Gaditcklt 
of Hiiwmann (1777) ; lo the PuTalipomeKa and Rcytragt of Maaaa (1787, 
17!!^): ond lo ibe Veitiaia of Goeretix (t7<ll). In England, indeed, 
we linve B chapter in Mr. Coleridge 'a Uin^u^Aia rifcrario, entitled,, 
On (be Lam of .Ismciiilioa, — til llUtaru Iractd from Jtri^alU to Hart- 
Ity; but tliia, in ao Ikr b« il is of any value, ii a plngiarism, and a blun- ' 
derin; plngiariim, from Maaaa*, — the whole chapler exhibiling, in lact, ' 
ninii- mialnkea than paragraphs. We inuy judcS of Mr, Coleridge '» 
coiiipL-tiriica 10 Bpenk uf AciBloile, tlie ^eal pLilonopher of nncient 
liuK'n, when we find him referring to the ue Auma for hii spcRiilBiion* 
on (bu BMOf.iniive principle ; opposing the Dt Mminia and Pama Jfa- 
tuTolia a» diatinot norka; and altribiiting to Aquinaa what belongs ei- 
cliisivi'ly and notorwualjr to the Stagirile. We may judge of hU roni- 
pelrni'o'to spsah of Doscanen, the greal philiwnphec of modern limci, 
whrii lolling 'Js, that i4nt, in the Carteeiuu nhilowiphy. denotes merely 
.ii«.i..i..,« «r Ik. !._:_- II.. t^.n. 1." addi, beine Rnt extended bjr 
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iiiun of Ihe bmia; mn >Erir>. 

leoolB the hnioediBlu abject of ibe mind'a allenlion ii 

BcloiisneBa Sir James Mackintosh, ngain, founding on hi* own 

resenrch. alBrma that Aristotle and Ilia diaeiples, among whom Vivei £• 

rriticd, confine lbs applicalion of ihe law of aasocinliun 'txcluticrly to 
phenointna o/'rMollcrtioR, wilhnut any slim pie of a mnro genrrat op- 
erali'jn nitendlng la all ihe connecliona of ihi/ugkl and fetlinn': while 
the euoiinirenieni uf a general theorjMT asBucialion, thns denied to ibe 
geniUH of Arialolle, in, all, and more t)^n all, accorded to ihe angacllj 
" "' " "" --■'-- ^- -■ — - ■ ■ ' ^|g doctrine upon 
t follower of iha 
I and accuracy of 

Iccted, etthei lo Arittotle oi 
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ing to hb plfk^ofhjj impfiti pcxttinflMiwi dte t 

stanf coojuDCfioa obsenrea.betweea ths otuM and iba «f*^ 
feet, and therefore coptiguity moit mrhj^y t 



htt ^|uM priBoiplei of attractio#ip reflPtd to ti#^ Bar 
^iilie»%e take all^the t hwe , the, eounientiov ia b nalkf 
vtry iDGOOiplete. JBacry reiaHom q/ ikmgi km$ m lawdfwi* 
df, more or bti, to lead the ihoMghi^ im m thinking mimd^ 
from one io the oiker; and not onlj eveiy relation, bat 
every ktnd of eoninmieiji amd oppoiUiom.* What. Bfav 
Hume atn, — that contrarietjr may perbapa be cooaid- 
OMd as npixture *^of cauution and resemblance,** — I 
^ as little comprebeod, as if be bad said that figure maj 
. perhaps be coosidered as a mixture of color and sound. 

Our thoughts pass easily (reov^ ood to the meaoa ; 
from aoj truth to the evidence iipivhicb it is fouDdod|^n' 
consequences that may be drawn from it, or the ua^HI 
may be made of it. From a part we are easily led to 
think of the whole, from a subject to its qualities, or from 
things related to the relation. Such transitions in think* 
ing must have been made thousands of times by every 
man who thinks and reasons, and thereby become, as it 
were, beaten tracks for the imagination. 

Not only the relations of objects to each other inBuence 
our train of thinking, but the relation they bear to the 
present temper and diiposition of the mind ; their relation 
to the habite we have acquired, whether moral or intellect- 
ual; to the company we have kept, and to the bueineee in 
— _^ ' 

* Still something may be gained bj a judicioiM ehtwj/iimtiom of lh« 
conditions and relations on which mental associ^tioD depends. Dr. 
Brown, who has bestowed much attention on thit nbjeot, rednoes the 
ffimmnf law9 of association or suegestion to three : rssemUaiies, eo»» 
trast^ n9mmieM m tiitu or plaet. rHiese correspond to the four of Aris- 
totle, the third being divisible into two. Again, Dr. Brmni thinks that 
the influence of the three primary laws is modifiedt in difierent per- 
jons and under difierent circumstances, by nine mumdmnf Imw9. The 
latter are: — 1. The longer or shorter continuance of the attention 
which was given to the associated ideas when in connection. S. ViT* 
idness of the coexistent emotiovs. 3. Frequency of repetition. 4. 
LaiMe of time. 5. The ezclusioa of all other associations. 6. Origi- 
nal constitutional difi*erenoes. 7. The state of the mind at the time. 
8. The state of the body. 9. PMlheiional habits. See his Phwiolagw 
of the Mind, p. 11)9, and also hie LeetureSy Lect. XXXV.-XXXVlf. 
Compare Ballantyne's Examination of the Iluman Mind^ Chap. II. ; 
Mill's Analysis, Chap. III. ; and Sir W. Hamilton's SmppUmuOMry Di»- 
aertationst Note D***. — £o. 
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whicli WQ have been chiefly employed- The same event 
will suggest very different reflections to (iifieredl persons, 
and 10 the same person at different times, according us he 
ia in good or badiiumor, as he is hvely or dull, angry or 
pleased, melancholy or cheerful. i, ■ 

Secondly, Let us consider how far this atlraction of 
ideas must be resolved into original qualities of human na- 
ture. 

I believe the original principles of the mind, of which 
we can give no account but that such is our consiiiution, 
are more in number than is commonly thought. Bui we 
ought not to muhiply them without necessity. That 
trains of thinking, which by frequent repetition have be- 
come familiar, should spontaneously offer themselves to 
our fancy, seems to require no other original quality but 
the potter of habit.* In all rational thinking, and in all 
rational discourse, whether serious or facetious, the 
thought must have some relation to what went before. 
Every man, therefore, from the dawn of reason, must 
have been accustomed to a train of related objects. 
These please the understanding, and by custom become 
like beaten tracks which invite the traveller. 

As far as it is in our power to give a direction to our 
thoughts, (which it is, undoubtedly, in a great degree,) ihey 
will be directed by the active principles common to men, 
— by our appetites, our passions, our affections, our rea- 
son, and conscience. And that the trains of thinking in 
our minds are chiefly governed by these, according as one 

" We OBn u w*n sxplnin hatiil by uwcialian, aa iBBocialion by hab- 

" The wonder. 
often and juBlly 
e (£ u vn» of the mod curioua cirrumptancei in the liumul 
con Btilu lion. A mMhanical oprration, lur example, whicli we at Gral 
pcrTurmed with tlie ulmoat diJEculIy, comes, In lime, 1o be to ramitiar 
to UK, that wo are ahle to perlbrm il wilhoal the ■malleBl danger urmj*- 
tahe ; even while the atlenlion appean lo be oomplelely engngodnilh 
other Hubjecu. The Initli aeeait lojb'. thai, in timttqueiift of fAa mid- 
dalian 0/ idtai, the difTerenl rtepa of llie proreaa present Oipmielvri 
•ucvpfiively to the IhoiighM, wilhoal any recDlteiMion on our part, and 
with a degree of rapidity proporljonad to lbs lenglb of our eipsilunce, 
■o as to Mve at the lioubie of heiilalion ntid rellrrtion, by givinf u> ev- 
ery moinenl a preciM and steady notion of the elTuct lo tte pruducud." 
ElnttwU, Part 1. Chap. U. — Ed. 
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^ or anotW pKralls at the dme, erny mtn wiO find in hit 
eiperiepcai If the mind is st snjr time Tiemt from ev- 

• tty ptfBiiOD and desire, there are itiU van ohjeets that 
*re more acceptable to u» ttiln^bthenl The hlcetious 
■Vmap % pleased with surpriuDg similittMlei or contraiu ; 
tM philosopher, with the relations of thinp that are sub- 
servieot to reasoning ; the mercbaat, with what tends to 
pro6t ; and the politician, with what may mend the state. 
Nevertheless, I believe we are orwDallj disposed, in 
imaginatioo, to pass from anj one oBject of lootKhl 10 
Olhen thapare contiguous to it in tiaw or place. This I 
Ififnk may be observed in brutes and in idiots, as well ■• 

1^ in children, before any babit can be acquired that migjlt 
account for it. The sight of an <Aject is apt to auegiNt 
^ to the imagination what has beevieen or felt in coaSp- 
tion with it, even when the memory of that conjuncl^wtt 
gone. They expect events in the same order and suc- 
cession in which tliey happened before ; and hy thia ex- 
pectation, their actions and passions, as well as thnr 
thoughts, are regulated. A horse lakes fright at the place 
where some object frighted him before. We are apt to 
conclude from this, that he remembers the former acci- 
dent. But perhaps there is only an association formed in 
bis mind between the place and the passion of fear, with- 
out any distinct remembrance. 

Mr. Locke has given us a very good chapter upon the 
association of ideas ; and by the examples be has given to 
Hlustraie this doctrine, I think it appears that very strong 
associations may be formed at once ; not of ideas to ideas 
only, hut of ideas to passions and emotions ; and that 
strong associations are never formed at once, but nhen 
accompanied by some strong passion or emotion. 1 be- 
'^ lieve this must also be resolved into the constitution of 
* • our nature. 

It will be allowed by every man, that our happiness or 
misery Jn life, that our improvement in any art or science 
which we profess, and that our improvement in real virtue 
and goodness, depend in a very great degree on the train 
of thinking that occupies tlie mind both in our vacant and 
in our more serious hours. As far, therefore, as the di^ 
rection of our thoughts is in our power, (and that it is so 
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in a great measure cannoi be doubted,) it is of the last 
importance lo give them tliai direciioQ ivliicli is most sub- 
servient to those valuable purposes. How liappy is [hat 
mind, in which the light of real knowledge dispels (he 
phanlnms of superstition ; in which the belief and rever- 
ence of a perfect all-governing Mind casis out all fear but 
the fear of acting wrong ; in which serenity and cheerful- 
ness, innocence, humanity, and candor, guard the imagi- 
tiaiion against the entrance of every unhallowed intruder, 
and invite more amiable and worthier guests to dwell I * 



lie doctrine of menial aHociatlnn ihs gladeni mST consult with 
0, in addition lo the works ilrBady indicaled, t)r. I'negtlej'i 
' Thtory Iff tht Human Mind, on lit Principle of Ihi Auo- 
' Idea*; ititk Esta^ rilating lo tht Sutjitt of it; Caidsillac, 

'a dt PMnopkie, tiecl. V.; Sgtmatie Ediualiim. 

Vol. II. Cliap. XJII. Thi* cliapler. 0/ JluoaalioH, b; Dr. Lb&i CbT' 
penter, '- ■■ ''■~ ■— ' '— "*" "'■ "— •' -■ -■-- '^'-- 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF GENERAL WORDS. 

I. The JDiMnethn between General Werie ami PrJ^ 

JVbmet.] The words we use in language are either gem>^ 
eral words or proper names. Proper names are intended to 
signify one individual only. Such are the names of meo, 
kingdoms, provinces, cities, rivers, and of every other 
creature of God, or work of man, which we choose to 
distinguish from all others of the kind by a name appro* 
priated to it. All the other words of language are general 
words, not appropriated to signify any one individual 
thing, but equally related to many. 

In every language, rude or polished, general words 
make the greater part, and proper names the less. 
Grammarians have reduced all words to eight or nine 
classes, which are called parts of speech. Of these there 
is only one — to wit, that of nount— -wherein proper 
names are found. All pronouns j verbs^ participles^ ad* 
verbsj articles^ prepositions^ conjunctions^ and interjee^ 
tionsj are general words. Of nouns^ all adjectives are 
general words, and the greater part of substantivee. 
Every substantive that has a plural number is a general 
word ; for no proper name can have a plural number, be- 
cause it signifies only one individual. In all the fifteen 
books of Euclid's Elements^ there is not one word that 
is not general ; and the same may be said of many large 
volumes. 

At the same time it must be acknowledged, that all the 
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objecis we perceive are individuals. Every object of 
sense, of memory, or of consciousness, is an individual 
object. All the good things we enjoy or desire, and all 
the evils we feel or Tear, must came I'rom individuals ; and 
I think we may venture to say, ibai every creature which 
God has made, in the beavens above, or in the earlb be- 
neath, or in the waters under the earlb, Is an individual. 

. II. Ifhy General Words are so much more numerous.] 
How comes it to pass, tben, thai in all languages general 
words make the greatest part of the language, and proper 
names but a very small and inconsiderable part of it ? 
This seemingly strange phenomenon may, I think, be 
easily accounted for by the following observations, 

Ii\rsl, though there be a few individuals tliat are obvi- 
ous to the notice of all men, and therefore have proper 
names in all languages, — such as the sun and moon, the 
earth and sea, — yet the greatest part of the things to 
which we think lit to give proper names are local ; known 
perhaps lo a village or to a neighbourhood, but unknown 
to ihe greater part of those who speak the same language, 
and to all (he rest of mankind. The names of such tilings, 
being confined to a corner, and having no names answer- 
ing to them in other languages, are not accounted a part 
of the language, any more than the customs of a particu- 
lar hamiet are accounted part of the law of the nation. 

Secondly, ii may be observed, that every individual ob- 
ject that falls within our view has various attributes ; and 
it is by tbem that it becomes useful or hurtful to us. We 
know not the essence of any individual object ; all the 
knowledge we can attain of il is the knowledge of its at- 
tributes, — its quantity, its various qualities, ils various 
relations to other things, its place, its situation, and mo- 
tions. It is by such attributes of things only that we can 
communicate our knowledge of them to others. By their 
attributes, our hopes or fears from them are regulated ; 
and it is only by alienlion to their attributes that we can 
make them subservient lo our ends ; and therefore we 
give names to such attributes. 

Now all attributes must from their nature be expressed 
by general words, and are so expressed in all languages. 
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In the ancieDl philosophy, attribulM io gtnnwd wme caDeii 
by two names which express their nature. They were 
called imtverMlf, because they might belong equally to 
many individuab, and are not confined to one. Tbw 
were also called predieMe$^ because whaterer is predb- 
cated, that is, affirmed or denied of one subject, may be 
of more, and therefore is a universal, and ezpesscd hf 
a general word. A predicable, therefore, signifies tin 
same thing as an attribute, with this diffeffeoce only, that 
the first is Latin, the last English.* The attributes «e 
find either in the creatures of God, or ia the wotka of 
men, are common to many individuals. We either Jmd 
it to be so, or pre$um$ it may b^ so, and give tbem the 
same name in every subject Io which they belong. 

There are not only attributes belonging to individual 
subjects, but there are likewise attributes of attribulaa, 
which may be called secondary attribuiei. Most attri- 
butes are capable of difTerent degrees, and different modi- 
fications, which must be expressed by general words. 
Thus it is an attribute of many bodies to be moved ; but 
motion may be in an endless variety of directions. It 
may be quick or slow, rectilineal or curvilineal ; it may be 
equable, or accelerated, or retarded. 

As all attributes, therefore, whether primary orsecoD* 
dary, are expressed by general words, it follows, that, in 
every proposition we express in language, what is affinned 
or denied of the subject of the proposition must be ex- 
pressed by general words. 

Thirdly^ the same faculties by which we distinguish 
the different attributes belonging to the same subject, and 
give names to them, enable us likewise to observe, that 
many subjects agree in certain attributes, while they difiiBr 
in others. By this means we are enabled to reduce indi- 
viduals, which are infinite, to a limited number of classes, 
which are called kinds and sorts ; and, in the scholastic 
language, genera and species. Observing many individuals 
to agree in certain attributes, we refer them all to one 



* Tlie^ arc both Latin, or both English. The only difTerence is, that 
the one is of technical, the other of popular application, and that the 
former eipreases as potential what the latt«r does as actual. — H. 
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class, and give a name lo ihe class. Tiiis name compre- 
liends in ils signtBcaiion, noi one ailnbiue only, but all the 
alirilimes which dislingiiish ihal class ; and by aflirming 
this [lame of any individual, we affirm it lo have all the 
aiiributes which characterize Ihe class : thus men, dogs, 
horses, elephants, are so many different classes of animals. 
In like manner we marshal oilier substances, vegetable 
and inanimaie, into classes. Nor is it only substances 
thai we thus form into classes. We do ihe same with re- 
gard lo r|iialilies, relations, actions, affections, passions, 
and all other things. 

When a class is very large, it is divided inio subordi- 
nate classes in the same manner. The higher class is 
called a gertus or kind ; the lower, a sptcits or sort of the 
higher. Someiiines a species is still subdivided into sub- 
ordinate species ; and this subdivision is carried on as far 
as is found convenient for the purpose of language, or for 
the improvement of knowledge. 

In ihis distribution of ibings rnto genera and tpecies, it 
is evident that (he name of ibe species comprehends more 
aitribnies than the name of the genus. The species com- 
prehends all that is in ihe genus, and those atlrihutes like- 
wise which distinguish thai species from others belonging 
to the Same genus ; and the more subdivisions we make, 
the names of ihe lower become still the more compre- 
hensive in iheir slgnidcation, hut the less extensive in 
their application to individuals. 

Hence it is an axiom in logic, ihal, the more exten$ive 
any general term is, it is the lest comprekensife ; and, on 
the contrary, the more comprehensive, the lets extcnrivt. 
Thus, in the following series of subordinate general terms, 
— animal, man. Frenchman, Parisian, — every subsequent 
term comprehends in its signification all that is in the pre- 
ceding, and something more ; and every antecedent term 
extends lo more individuals than the subsequent. 

Such divisions and subdivisions of tilings into genera 
and species, with general names, are not confined in the 
learned and polished langirages ; ibey are found in those 
of ihe rudest tribes of mankind : from which wc learn, 
that iho invention and ihe use of general words, both lo 
signify the attributes of things, and to signify the genera 
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rad fptetat of things, is not a sobdle iufiuilm of philoM* 
phers, but an operation which all men peifbnn bj die lidht 
of common sense. Philosophers may speculate about mm 
operation, and reduce it to canons and aphorisms ; bat 
men of common understanding, without kneiring any thing 
of the philosophy of it, can put it in practice ; in like man* 
■er as they can see objects, and make good use of their 
eyes, although they know nothing of the structure of the 
eye, or of the theory of vision.* 

III. Oeneral Wards the Signs of Oentrai CeneepfumtO 
As general words are so necessary in hngu^, it is 'natu- 
ral to conclude that there must be ^ner«I eoneipftofit, of 
which they are the signs. Words are empty sounds whea 
they do not si^ify tiie thoughts of the speaker ; and it ia 
only from their signification that they are denominated 
general. Every word that is spoken, considered merely 
as a sound, is an individual sound. . And it can only be 
called a general word, because that which it signifies is 
general. Now, that which it signifies is conceived by 
the mind both of the speaker and hearer, if the word have 

* This is well illustrated b^ Adam Smith in the fbllowiiiff passags, 
taken from the beginning of his Considerations eoncerming tks F^st Fm^ 
wiation of Languages : — ^ The assignation of particular names to denot* 
particular objects, that is, the institution of nouns substantive, would, 
• probably, be one of the first steps towards the formation of language. 
Two savages, who had never been taught to speak, but had been bnd 
up remote from the societies of men, would naturally be^n to form that 
langua^, by which they would endeavour to make their mutual wanti 
intelligible to each other, by uttering certain sounds, whenever they 
meant to denote certain objects. Those objects only which were moil 
familiar to them, and whicli they had most frequent occasion to men- 
tion, would have particular names assigned to them. The particular 
oave whose covering sheltered them from the weather, the particular 
tree whose fruit relieved their huncer, the particular fountain whose 
water allayed their thirst, would first be denominated by the worda 
MM, tree^ fountain f or by whatever other appellations they might think 
proper, in that primitive jargon, to mark them. AAerwards, when thm 
more enlarged experience of these savages had led them to observe^ 
and their necessary occasions obliged them to make mention of, other 
caves, and other trees, and other fountains, they would naturally be- 
stow upon each of those new objects the same name by which they had 
been accustomed to express the similar object they were first acquainted 
with. And thus those words, which were originally the proper names 
of individuals, would each of them insensibly become the common 
name of a multitude." — Ed. 
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a distinct ineamng, end be distinctly iinderslood. It is 
therefore impossible that words can bnve a general signi- 
Gcaiiun, unless (here be conceptions in the mind of the 
speaker, and of tlie hearer, of things tliai are general. 

We are therefore here lo consider whether we have 
such general conceptions, and bow ihey are formed. 

To begin wilh ilie concepiions expressed by general 
terms, that is, by such general words as may be the sub- 
ject or the predicate of a proposition. They are either 
aiiributes of things, or they are genern or ipecies of things- 
It is evident, witb respect to all the individuals we are 
acquainted with, that we have a more clear and distinct 
conception of their allributts, than of die subject to which 
those attributes belong. 

Tiike, for instance, any individual body we have access 
to know, — what conception do we form of it .' Every 
man may know this from his consciousness. He will find 
that he conceives it as a thing that has length, breadth, 
and thickness, such a figure, and such a color ; that it is 
hard, or soft, or finid ; that it has soch rjualiiies, and is fit 
for such purposes. If it is a vegetable, he may know 
where it grew, what is the form of its leaves, and flower, 
and seed ; if an animal, what are its natural instincts, its 
manner of life, and of rearing its young. Of these attri- 
butes belonging to this individual, and numbei'less others, 
he may surely have a distinct concepiior 
words in language by which ho can elea 
express each of them. 

Indeed, the aitrihules of indivi 
tincily conceive about them. I 
subject to which the attributes belong ; but of this subject, 
when its attributes are set aside, we have but an obscure 
and relative conception, whether it be body or mind. 

The other class of general terms are those that signify 
the genera and species into which we divide and subdivide 
things. And if we be able to form distinct conceptions of 
attributes, it cannot surety be denied that we may have 
distinct conceptions of genera and species; because they 
are only collections of attributes which we conceive to ex- 
ist in a subject, and to which we give a general name. If 
ibe attributes comprehended under that general name 
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distinctlj cooceired, ibe thing meant bj the.lltaie must be 
distinctly conceived. And the name may justly be attrib* 
uted to every individual which has those attributes. 

Thus, I conceive distinctly what it is lo' have wings, to 
be covered with feathers, to lay eggs. Suppose, then, that 
we give the name of bird to* every aninnl that has these 
three attributes. Here, undoubtedly, my conception of a 
bird is as distinct as my notion of the attributes which era 
common to this species : and if this be admitted to be the 
de6nition of a bird, there is nothing I conceive more dis- 
tinctly. If I had never seen a bird, and can hot be made 
to understand the definition, I can easily applf it to every 
bdividual of the species, vrithout danger of mistake. 

When things are divided and subdivided by men of aei- 
ence, and names given to the gweru and nMCies» thoee 
names are defined. Thus, the genera and species of 

Cilants, and of other natural bodies, are accurately defined 
y the writers in the various branches of natural history ; 
so that, to all future generations, the definition will convey 
a distinct notion of the genus or species defined. 

There are, without doubt, many words signifying i^eii- 
era and species of things, which have a meaning somewhat 
vague and indistinct ; so that those who speak the same 
language do not always use them in the same sense. But 
if we attend to the cause of this indistinctness, we shall 
find, that it is not owing to their being general terms, but 
to this, that there is no definition of them that has author- 
ity. Their meaning, therefore, has not been learned by a 
definition, but by a kind of induction, by observing lo 
what individuals they are applied by those who understand 
the language. We learn by habit to use them as we see 
others do, even when we have not a precise meaning an* 
nexed to them. A man may know, that to certain indi- 
viduals they may he applied with propriety ; but whether 
they can be applied to certain other individuals, he may 
be uncertain, either from want of good authorities, or from 
having contrary authorities, which leave him in doubt. 

Thus, a man may know, that, when he applies the name 
of beast to a lion or tiger, and the name of bird to an eagle 
or a turkey, he speaks properly. But whether a bat be a 
bird or a beast, he may be uncertain. If there were any 
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accurale deGnilion of a beasi and of a bird, tbat is of 
sufficient auibority, lie could be at no loss. 

A genus or species, beinj; a collection of attributes, 
conceived to exist in one subject, a definition is the only 
way to prevent any addition or diminution of its ingredi- 
ents in the conception of different persons ; and when 
there is no definition that can be appealed lo as a stand- 
ard, the name will hardly retain ilie most perfect precis- 
ion in ils signiScation. 

]\Iy design at present being only to show that we have 
general conceptions no less clear and distinct iban those 
of individuals, it is sufficient for this purpose, if this ap- 
pears with regard to the conceptions expressed by general 
terms. To conceive the meaning of a general word, and 
to conceive that which it signiRes, is the same thing. We 
conceive distinctly the meaning of general terms, therefore 
we conceive distinctly that which they signify. But such 
terms do not signify any individual, but what is common 
to many individuals ; therefore we have a distinct concep- 
tion of things common to many individuals, that is, we 
have distinct general conceptions. 

We must here beware of the ambiguity of the word 
conception, which sometimes signifies the act of the mind 
in conceiving, sometimes the thing conceived, which is 
the object of ibat act.* If the word be taken in the lirst 
sense, I acknowledge thai every act of the mind is an in- 
dividual act; the universality, therefore, is not in the act 
of the mind, but in the object, or thing conceived. The 
ihing conceived is an ailribule common to many subjects, 
or it is a genus or species common to many individuals. f 

* Thia lust abould be called amccpt, wliich wiu d lerm in uio with 
the oU EngllBh philoaoplien. — H. 

t On Ihe whole suhjcc^t of Mmrfanitnamjiif, Bee James Mill's ^Hflf- 
y*u, Vol, I. p. B.1 ft ir^.; Whrwclt's PkdoMop/iy .■/ tie ludnrlire Sti- 
a>tu. Vol. I , Aphorlauia; and J. S, Mill*i SyUem a/ Logic, Book I.— 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THE FORMATION OF GENERAL CONCEPTIONS. 

I. DidribuHom of the Subject.] We are next to con- 
sider the operations of the understuding, by which wo 
are enabled to form general conceptioDS. These appear 
to me to be three : — 

Firttj The resolving or analyzing a subject into ha 
known attributes, and giving a name to each attriboto, 
which name shall signify that attribute! and nothiag more. 

Seeandlyj The observing one or more such attributea 
to be common to many subjects. 

The first is by philosophers called oiffraeliofi ; the sec- 
ond may be called generalizing ; but both are commcmljr 
included under the name of abstraction. 

It is difficult to say which of them goes first, or wheth- 
er they are not so closely connected that neither can 
claim the precedence. For, on the one hand, to perceive 
an agreement between two or more objects in the same 
attribute, seems to require nothing more than to compare 
them together. A savage, upon seeing snow and chalk, 
would find no difficulty in perceiving that they have the 
same color. Yet, on the other hand, it seems impossi- 
ble that he should observe this agreement without abstrac- 
tion, — that is, distinguishing in his conception the color, 
wherein those/ two objects agree, fi*om the other qualities 
wherein they disagree. 

It seems, therefore, that we cannot generalize without 
some degree of abstraction ; but I apprehend wS may ab- 
stract without generalizing. For what hinders me from 
attending to the whi(eness of the paper before me, without 
applying that color to any other object ? The whiteness 
of this individual object is an abstract conception, but not 
a general one, while applied to one individual only. 
These two operations, however, are subservient to each 
other ; for the more attributes we observe and distinguish 
in any one individual, the more agreements we shall dis- 
cover between it and other individuals. 
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A third operation of [he tinders landing, by which we 
form abstract concejtttDns, is the combining inlo one uholt 
a certain number of ihose attributes of which we have 
formed abstract notions, and giving a name lo that combi- 
nation. It is thus we form abstract notions of xhe gtntra 
and species of things. These three operations we shall 
consider in order. 

II, General Conctpliont formed by anati/zing Ohjecli.} 
Wiih regard lo abstraction, siricily so called, 1 can per- 
ceive nothing in it ihac is difficult either to be understood 
or practised. What can be more easy than to distinguish 
the different attributes which we know to belong to a sub- 
ject } In a man, for instance, lo distinguish his size, his 
complexion, his age, bis fortune, his birth, his profession, 
and twenty other things that belong lo him. To think 
and speak of ihese tilings with understanding, Is surely 
wiiliin the reach of every man endowed with ihe human 
faculties. 

There may be disthiciions that require nice discern- 
ment, or an acquaintance with the subject that is not com- 
mon. Thus, a critic in painting may discern the style of 
Raphael or Tiiian, when another man conid not. A law- 
yer may he acquainted with many distinctions in crimes, 
and contracts, and actions, which never occurred lo a 
man who»has not studied law. One man may excel an- 
other in the talent of distinguishing, as he may in memory 
or in reasoning ; but there is a certain degree of this tal- 
ent, without which a man would have no title to be con- 
sidered as a reasonable creature. 

It ought likewise to be observed, iliat attributes may 
with perfect ease be distinguished and disjoined m our 
conception, which cannot be actually separated in the sub- 
jecl. Thus, in a body, I can distinguish its solidity from 
its extension, and its weight from both. In extension, I 
can distitiguish length, breadth, and thickness, yet none of 
these can be separated from the body, or from one an- 
other. One cannot exist without the other, but one can 
be conceived without the other. 

Having considered absiraciion, strictly so called, let us 
next consider the operation o( generalixing, which is noth- 
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bg bill the observing one or more attribntai to bo 
to many iuhjeeti. 

If any nan can doubt wbetW there be itiiihmai that 
are really couudod to many indhriiloab, kt Urn connder 
whether there be not many men that are above six fi 
high, and many below it ; whether there be not 
that are rich, and many more that are poor; 
there \ifft not many that were bom in Britain, and man^ 
that were bom in France. To multiply instancerof dm 
kind would be to affront the reader's understandiD|. It 
is certain, therefore, that there are innumerable annbntea 
that are really common to many individuals ; and if tfaia 
be what the schoolmen called imtaerNilB a porfs ni^ mi 
may aflkm with certain^, that there are such trntversab. 

There are some attributes expressed by general wordSf 
of which this may seem more doubtful. Such ere tho 
qualities which are inherent in their several eubiecU. It 
may be said that every subject hath its own qualities, and 
that which is the quality of one subject cannot be the 
quality of another subject. Thus, the whiteness of the 
sheet of paper upon which I write cannot be the white* 
ness of another sheet, though both are caHed white. Tho 
weight of one guinea is not the weight of another guin^^ 
though both are said to have the same weight. 

To this I answer, that the whiteness of thi$ Aeet is one 
thing, %»hitene$s is another ; the conceptions si§ni6ed by 
these two forms of speech are as different as the expres- 
sions. The first signifies an individual quality really ex- 
isting, and is not a general conception, though it be an aft- 
struct one ; the second signifies a general conception^ 
which implies no existence^ but may be predicated of ev- 
ery thing that is white, and in the same sense. On tUa 
account, if one should say, that the whiteness of this sheet 
is the whiteness of Inother sheet, every man perceives this 
to be absurd ; but when he says both sheets are white, 
this is true and perfectly understood. The conception of 
whiteness implies no existence ; it would remain the same, 
though every thing in the universe that is white were anni- 
hilated. 

It appears, therefore, that the general names of quali- 
ties, as well as of other attributes, are applicable to many 
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individuals in the same sense, which could not be if there 
were not general coiiceplions signi6ed by such names. 

The ancient philosophers called iliese uritersals or 
PREDicABLCS, and endeavoured lo reduce ihem to Eve 
classes ; to wit, genus, species, specific dijjerence, prop- 
erties, and accidents. Perhaps there may be more class- 
es of universals or aliribiites, for enumerations so very 
general are seldom complete ; but every attribute, com- 
mon to several individuals, may be expressed by a gen- 
eral term, which is the sign of a general conception. 

How prone men are to form general conceptions we 
may see from the use of melaplior, and of the other fig- 
ures of speech grounded on similitude. Similitude is 
nothing else than an agreement of the objects compared 
in one or more aliribuies ; and if there he no attribute 
common to both, there can be no similitude. 

The similitudes end analogies between the various ob- 
jects that nature presents to us are infinite and inexhaust' 
ible. They not only please, when displayed by the poet 
or wit in works of laste, but they are highly useful in the 
ordinary communication of our thoughts and sentiments 
by language. )tn the rude languages of barbarous nations, 
similitudes and analogies supply the want of proper words 
to express men's seniimenis, so much, that in such lan- 
guages there is hardly a sentence without a metaphor ; 
and if we examine the most copious and polished lan- 
guages, we shall find that a great proportion of the words 
and phrases which are accounted the most proper may 
be said to be the progeny of metaphor. 

As foreigners, who settle in a nation as their home, 
come nt last to be incorporated, and lose the denomina- 
tion of foreigners, so words and phrases, at first borrowed 
and figurative, by long use become denizens in the lan- 
eunge, and lose the denominairon of figures of speech. 
When we speak of the extent of knowledge, the steadiness 
of virtue, the tenderness of affection, the perspicuity of 
expression, no man conceives these to be metaphorical 
expressions ; they are ts proper as any in the language. 
Yet it appears upon the very face of ihem, thai they must 
have been metaphorical in iliose who used ihem first ; and 
that it is by use and prescription thai they faave lost ibe 
25" ' 
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deDomination of figurative) and acquired a rif^ to be 
sidered as proper worda% This obsorvadon wiU bejamid 
to extend to • great part, perhapi tbe greater paitt^^ the 
words of the most perfect laD^ua|e8. % 

Sometimes tbe name of an mdividual is gnren to a gear 
eral conception, and therebj tbe individual in « manner 
generalised. As when the Jew, In Shakspeare, aayn, 
^* A D|piel come to jwlgiBelit ; ^ea, a Daniel I " la 
this speech, ^' a Daniel '^ is nn attribute, or a univeranL 
Tbe character of Daniel, as a man of singular wisdom, jm-. 
abstracted from his person, and considered as capable of 
being attributed to other persons. ^ J 

Upon the whole, these two operations of abstracting ' 
and generaliaiiHr appear common to all men that have on* 
derstanding. The practice of them is^ and must be, b* 
miliar to every man that uses language ; but it is one thing 
to practise them, and another to explain bow they are per- 
formed ; as it is one thing to see, another to explain how 
we see. The first is the province of all men, and is the 
natural and easy operation of the faculties which God baa 
given us. The second is tbe province of philosophers, 
and, though a matter of no great diflfeifty m itself, has 
been much perplexed by tbe ambiguity of words, and still 
more by the hypotheses of philosophers. 

A mistake which is carried through the whole of Mr. 
Locke's Essay may be here mentioned. It is, that our 
simplest ideas or conceptions are got immediately by the 
senses, or by consciousness, and the complex afterwards 
formed by compounding them. I apprehend it is far oth- 
erwise. Nature presents no object to the senses, or to 
consciousness, that is not complex. Thus, by our senses, 
we perceive bodies of various kinds ; but every body is a 
complex body ; it has length, breadth, and thickness ; it 
has figure, and color, and various other sensible qualities, 
which are blended together in the same subject ; ancL I 
apprehend that brute animals, who have the same senna 
ibat we have, cannot separate the diflerent qualities be* 
longing to the same subject, and have only a complex and 
confused notion of the whole. Such, also, would be our 
notions of the objects of sense, if we had not superior 
powers of understanding, by which we can analyze the 
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coroplsK object, abstract every panicular atuibute from 
ihe rest, and form a distinct conception of it. So (hot it 
is not by llie senses iiiiniedialely, bnt rather bjrilie powers 
of analyzing and abstraction, that we get ihe roost simple 
aod the most distinct notions even of the objects of sense. 

As it is by analyzing a complex object into its seieral 
attributes that we acquire our simplest abstract concep- 
tions, it may be proper to compare this analysis with that 
which a chemist makes of a compounded body into the in- 
gredients which enter into its composition ; for aldiough 
there be such an analogy between these two operations, 
that we give to both the name of analysis or resolution, 
there is at the same time so great a dissimilitude in some 
respects, that we may be led into error, by applying to 
one what belongs to the other. 

It is obvious, that the chemical analysis is an operation 
of the hand upon matter, by various material instruments. 
The analysis we are now explaining is purely an operation 
of the understanding, which requires no material instru- 
ment, and produces no change upon any exlernnt thing ; 
we shall therefore call it inttUeclual or menial analysis. 

In chemical analysis, the compound body itself is the 
subject analyzed, — a subject so imperfectly known, ihat 
it may be compounded of various ingredients, when to our 
senses it appears perfectly simple ; and even when we are 
able to analyze it into the difTereni ingredients of which it 
is composed, we know not how or why the combinatioD 
of those ingredients produces such a body. 

Thus, pure sea-salt is a body, to appearance, as simple 
as any in nature. Every the least particle of it, discerni- 
ble by our senses, is perfecily similar to every other par- 
ticle in alt its qualities. The nicest taste, the quickest 
eye, can discern no mark of its being made up of ditlerent 
ingredients ; yet, by the chemical art, it can be ana- 
lyzed into an acrd and an alkali, and can be again pro- 
duced by the combination of those two ingredients. But 
bow this combination produces sea-iaJt, no man has been 
able to discover. The kigredients'Kl« both as unlike 
compound as any bodies we know. No man could have 
guessed, before the thing was known, that sea-salt is com- 
pounded of those two ingredients ; no man could have 
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gueflsed, that th^f- union of those two ingre^eDts jAOaH 
produce such a compo^ as sea-salt. Soefa* iohtnuf 
cases, are the pbenomena of the chemical maiftit of • 
compound jbody. ^ 

If we consider the inteHectnal analysiff ^ an object, il 
is evident that nothing of thb kind can happen ; beerase 
the thing analysed is ^S^n external object luip e i feel l y 
known ; it is a cend)4|H^ Uu wdnd i$m^. And IB 
suppose that there can be an^ thing in a conception ihtL 
m not conceived, is a contradiction. 

The reason of observing the difference betw e e n thesM 
two kmds of anafysis is, tbtt some pUloeopherSi in ofde^ 
to support their systems, have mabtained, that a comptsii 
idea may have the appearance of the most perfect simpfr 
city, and retab no similitude to any ofthe simple ideas of 
which it is compounded ; just as a white color may np- 
pear perfectly simple, and retain no similitude to any of 
the seven primary colors of which it is compounded ; or 
as a chemical composition may appear perfectly sinaple, 
and retain no similitude to any of the ingredients. 

From which those philosophers have drawn this impo^ 
tant conclusion, that a cluster of the ideas of sense, prop- 
erly combined, may make the idea of a mind ; and that all 
the ideas which Mr. Locke calls ideas of reJUcHcn are 
only comporitions of ike ideae which we have by our fim% 
Hnsee. From this the transition is easy, that if a proper 
composition of the ideas of matter may make the idea of si 
mind, then a proper composition of matter itself may make 
a mind, and that man is only a piece of matter curiously 
formed. 

In this curious system, the whole fabric rests upon this 
foundation, that a complex idea, which is made up of va- 
rious simple ideas, may appear to be perfectly simple, and 
to have no marks of composition, because a compound 
body may appear to our senses to be perfectly simple. 

As far as I am able to judge, this, which it is said may 
be, cannot be. Thtt a complex idea should be made up 
of simple ideas, so tnft, to a ripe understanding reflecting 
upon that idea, there should be no appearance of compo- 
sition, nothing similar to the simple ideas of which it is 
compounded, seems to me to involve a contradiction* 
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The idea is a conception of the mind. If any thing more 
thiiii this is meant by ihe idea, I know not what it is ; and 
I wish both to know what it is, and to have proof of its 
esJstence. Now that ihere should be any thing in tha 
conceplioo of an object which is not conceived, appears 
to me as manifest a contradiction, as tliat iliere shonid be 
an existence which does not exist, or that a thing sliould 
be conceived and not conceived M (he same lime. 

I3ui, say these philosophers, a white color is produced 
by the composition of the primary colors, and yet has no 
resemblance to any of them. 1 grant it. But what can 
be inferred from this with regard to (he composition of 
idffis 9 To bring Ibis argument iiome lo the point, itiey 
must say ihal, because a white color is compounded of the 
primary colors, therefore ihe idea of a white color is com- 
pounded of the ideas of the primary colors. This rea- 
soning, if it was admitted, would lead to innumerable ab- 
surdities. An opaque fluid may be compounded of two 
or more pellucid fluids. Hence we might infer with equal 
force, that the idea of an opaque fluid may be compounded 
of ihe idea of two or more pellucid fluids. 

Nature's way of compounding bodies, and our way of 
compounding ideas, are so difJerent in many respects, that 
we cannot reason from the one to the other, unless it can 
be found that ideas are combined by fermentations and 
elective allraclions, and may be analyzed in a furnace by 
the force of 6re and of menstruums. Until this discovery 
be made, we must hold tiiose to be simple ideas, which, 
upon the most allenlive refleciion, have no appearance of 
composition ; and those only to be ihe ingredients of com- 
plex ideas, which, by attentive refleciion, can be per- 
ceived to be contained in lliem. 

HI. General Conceptions formed by Comhinalion.] 
As, by an inielleciual analysis of objects, we form gen- 
eral conceptions of single attributes (wiiich, of all con- 
. cepiions that enter into the human mind, are the most 
simple), so, by combiniDg several ijCt^se into one parcel, 
and giving a name to ibat combination, we form general 
conceptions that may be very complex, and at the same 
time very distinct. 
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agree in iheir medical virtues. And as experience has 
discovered certain virtues in one parcel, or in many par- 
cels, we presume, wiihout experience, lljat the same vir- 
tues belong to all parcels of rhubarb that shall be used. 

Ifa traveller meets a horse, an ox, or a sheep, which 
he never saw before, he is under no apprehension, believ- 
ing these animals lo be o( a species that is tame and in- 
offensive. But he dreads a hon or a tiger, because they 
aie of a fierce and ravenous species. 

We are capable of receiving innumerable advatiiages, 
and are exposed to innumerable dangers, from the various 
productions of nature, animal, vegetable, and inanimate. 
The life of man, if a hundred times longer than it is, 
wookl be insufficient lo learn from experience the useful 
and hurtful qualities of every individual production of na- 
ture, taken singly. 

We have, therefore, a strong and rational inducement 
both to distribute natural substances into classes, genera 
and species, under general names, and to do this with all 
the accuracy and distinctness we are able. For the more 
accurate our divisions are made, and the more distinctly 
the several species are defined, the more securely we may 
ely that the qualities we find in one or in a few individu- 
als will be found in all of the same species. 

It may likewise be observed, that the combinations that 
have names are nearly, though not perfectly, the same in 
the different languages of civilized nations that have inter- 
course with one another. Hence it is that the lexicog- 
rapher, for tlie most part, can give words in one language 
answering perfectly, or very nearly, to those of another; 
and what is wrote in a simple style in one language can 
be translated, almost word for word, into another." From 
this we may conclude that there are either certain com- 
mon principles of human nature, or certain common oc- 
currences of human life, which dispose men, out of an 
infinite number that might be formed,, to form certain 
combinations rather than others. 

Jn the rudest state of society, men^tUBt have occasion 
to form the general notions of man, woman, father, mother. 
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100, daoghlar, sister, ^hrothsr, nsigkbour, fiisod, •nenqr, 
■ad tnany others, to express the cooumo rektioiis of oa« 
pefsoD to another. 

If thejr are emplojed in hunting, thej most fatvo sev- 
eral tenns to express the yarious implements mnA opersi* 
lions of the chase. Their houses and clothing, hoirafer 
simple, will furnish another set of general terms, to es- 
press the materials, the woilimanshin, and the exceUca- 
ces and defects of those fahrics. It they sail upon rtresn 
or upon the sea, this will gire occasion lo a great number 
of general terms, which omerwise WHild nerer hare oe- 
curred to their thoifhts. * . 

The same thing may be said of agricultnre, of pastur- 
age, of eveiy art they practise and of every haanch of 
knowledge they attam. The necessi^ of geDeral terasn 
for communicating our sentiments is obrious, and the in- 
vention of them, as far as we find them necessary, requires 
no other talent tJMn that degree of understanding which is 
common to men. 

New inventions of general use give an easy birth to new 
complex notions and new names, which spread as far as 
the invention does. How many new complex notions 
have been formed, and names for them invented in the 
languages of Europe, by the modem inventions of print- 
ing, of gunpowder, of the mariner's compass, of optical 
glasses ! The simple ideas combined in those complex 
notions, and the associating qualities of those ideas, are 
very ancient, but they never produced those complex no- 
tions until there was use for them. 

What is peculiar to a nation in its customs, manners, 
or laws, will give occasion to complex notions and words 
peculiar to the language of that nation. Hence it is easr 
to see why impeachment and attainder in the English' 
language, and ostracism in the Greek language, have not 
names answering to them in other languages. 

I apprehend, therefore, that it is uHlityj and not, as 
some have thought^ ^u associating qualities of the tdeot, 
that has led men iowirm only certain combinations, and to 
give names to them in language, while they neglect an in- 
finite number that might be formed. 

There remains a very large class of complex general 
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terms, on which I shall matte some observations ; I 
mean ihose by which we Dome the genera and ipecieg of 
natural subslancei. 

Il is ulilily, indeed, that leads us to give general names 
to ihe various species of natural substances; but, in com- 
Itining the atlribules which are included under the specific 
name, we are more aided and direcEed by nature, tlian in 
ierming other combinations of mixed modes and relations. 
In the last, the ingredients are brought together in the occur- 
rences of hfe, or in the actions or thougUls of men. But 
ID llie first, the ingredients are uuiied by nature in many 
iodividual substances which Gad has made. We form a 
general notion of those attributes wherein many indJvidu- 
bIs agree. We give a specific name to this combination, 
which name is common to all substances having those at- 
tributes, wliich either do or may exist. The specific 
oame comprehends neither more norftmer attributes l/ian 
we find proper to put itUo iU definition^ It comprehends 
not lime, nor place, nor even existein, although there 
can be no individual without these. 

This work of the understanding is absolutely necessary 
for speaking intelligibly of the productions of nature, and 
for reaping the benefits we receive, and avoiding the dan- 
gers we are exposed to, from them. The individuals are 
so many, that to give a proper name to each would be be- 
yond the power of language. If a good or bad quality 
were observed in an individual, of how small use would this 
be if there were not a species in which the same ijualiry 
might he expected .' 

Without some general.knowledge of the (jualitJes of nat- 
ural substances, human life could not be preserved. And 
there can be no general knowledge of this kind without re- 
ducing them to species under s|)ecific names. For this 
re.ison, among the rudest nations, we find names for fire, 
water, earth, uir, motmtalns, fountains, rivers; for the 
kinds of vegetables ihey use; of animals they hmit or 
tame, or that are found useful or buriful. Each of those 
names signifies in getieral a subsIancftinviBg a certain com- 
bination of attributes. The name, therefore, must be com- 
mon to ail substances in which those atlribules are found. 

Such general names of substances being found in all 
2G 
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▼uigar lan^ages, before philosophers began to make te- 
curate divisions and less obvious distinctions, it is not 10 
be expected that their meaning should be more precise 
than is necessary for the common purposes of life. 

As the knowledge of nature advances, more species of 
natural substances are observed, and their useful qualities 
discovered. In order that ihis important part of humaii 
knowledge may be communicated, and handed down to 
future generations, it is not sufficient that the species bsve 
names. Such is the fluctuating state of language, thet t 
general name will not always retain the same precise si^ 
nificatioh, unless it have a definition in which men are dis- 
posed to acquiesce. 

There was undoubtedly a great fund of natural knowK 
edge among the Greeks and Komans in the time of Plinj. 
There is a great fund in his Natural History ; but much 
of it is lost to us, for this reason, among others, that we 
know not what s|^ies of substance he means by such a 
name. Nothing could have prevented this loss but an ac- 
curate definition of the name, by which the species might 
have been distinguished from all others, as long as that 
name and its definition remained. To prevent such loss 
in future times, modem philosophers have very laudably 
attempted to give names and accurate de6nitions of all 
the known species of substances wherewith the bountiful 
Creator has enriched our globe. 

Nature invites to this work, by having formed things so 
as to make it both easy and important. For^ firsts we 
perceive numbers of individual substances so like in their 
obvious qualities that the most unimproved tribes of men 
consider them as of ohq species, and give them one com- 
mon name. Secondlyy the more latent qualities of sub- 
stances are generally the same in all the individuals of a 
species; so that what, by observation or experiment, is 
found in a few individuals of a species, is presumed and 
commonly found to belong to the whole. By this we are ' 
enabled, from particular facts, to draw general conclusions. 
This kind of induction is indeed the master-key to the 
knowledge of nature, without which we could form no 
general conclusions in that branch of philosophy. And, 
thirdly J by the very constitution of our nature, we are led, 
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wiilioui reasoning, lo ascribe to the whole species ivhal 
we have found to belong lo ihe individuals. It is ihu!^ we 
comi! to know that Gre burns and water drowns, that bod- 
ies gravitate and bread nourishes. 

The species of two of tlie kingdoms of nature — to 
wit, the anivial and (he vegetable — seem lo be fixed by 
nature, hy the power they have of producing their like. 
And in tbese, men in all ages and nations have accounted 
the parent and the progeny of die same species. The 
differences among naturalists willi regard lo (he species of 
these (WO kingdoms are very inconsiderable, and may be 
occasioned by Uie changes produced by soil, climate, and 
culture, and sometimes by monstrous produciions, vviiich 
are comparatively rare. 

Jn the inanimale kingdom we have not the same means 
of dividing things into species, and therefore the limits 
of species seem to be more arbitrary; but, from the prog- 
ress already made, there is ground to hope, (hat, even in 
this kingdom, as (be knowledge of i( advances, the various 
species may be so well distinguished and defined as lo an- 
swer every valuable purpose, . 



CHAPTER III. 



OPINIONS OF PHILOSOPHERS ABDL'T UNIVERSALa. 

1. Opiniom of the Ancients on the Subject.] In the 
ancient philosophy, the doetrine of unieersnh, that is, of 
things which we express by general terms, makes a great 
figure. The tdeat of the Pythagoreans and Plaionists 
were universals. All science is employed about univer- 
sals as its object. It was thought that there can be no 
science unless its object be something real and immutable, 
and therefore (hose who paid liomage w truth and sci- 
ence maintained that ideas or universals have a real and 
immutable existence. 

To these ideas they ascribed the most magnificeni at- 
iributes. Of man, of a rose, of a circle, and of every spe- 
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eiet of things, they believed that there ii one Me« or ftm 
which exis^ rrom eternity, before any individiial of the 
species was formed ; that this idea is the exemplar or 
pattern according to which the Deity fenne 4 the individ- 
uals of the species ; that every individual of the species 
participates of this idea, which constitutes its essence; and 
that this idea is likewise an object of the human intdlect, 
when, by due abstraction, we discera it to he one in aU 
the individuals of the species. 

Thus the idea of every species, though one and imnn* 
table, miEht be considered m three diflbrent views or re- 
spects ; firH^ as having an external existence before there 
was any individual of the species; seeoiidl^, as existing m 
every individual of that species, without division or muhi- 
plicetion, and making the essence of the species; andy 
tAtrd/y, as an object of intellect and of science b man. 

Such I take to be the doctrine of Plato, as far as I am 
able to comprehend it. His disciple, Aristotle, rejected 
the 6rst of these views of ideas as visionary, but differed 
little from his master with regard to the last two. He did. 
not admit the existence of universal natures antecedent to 
the existence of individuals; but be held that every indi- 
vidual consists of matter and form ; that the form (which 
I take to be what Plato calls the idea) is common to all 
the individuals of the species, and that the human intellect 
is fitted to receive the forms of things as objects of con- 
templation.^ Such profound speculations about the nature 

* Diflferent philosophers have maintained that Aristotle was a Real- 
ist, a C(>nceptuali«U and a Nominalist, in the strictest sense. — II. 

** Now I venture to think that the interminable contest between Pla- 
tonist and Aristotelian, Realint and Nominalist, is, at bottom, not so 
much a question of what universals are, as of how they shall be treated ; 
not HO much a question of metaphysics as of method. Upon the nrnturm 
of general notions there is a large amount of agreement between the 
parties: the Realixt believes, with the Nominalist, that they are in the 
human mind, whilst, if the Nominalist believes at all that the world was 
created bij desis^n^ he can scarcely escape from recognizing the Realist 
position, that such ideas as animal^ ^ight^ motion, must have had their 
existence from the beginning in the creative mind. Aristotle might 
have owned that the universal notions in his mind might answer to cer- 
tain ideas in the Divine, whilst his illustrious master might have con- 
fessed that, putting revelation out of the question, there is no way to 
the absolute, — to knotoledge of the ideas, — except a careful observation 
of, and reasoning from, the facts bef >re our eyes.'* — Thomson's LmwM 
of Thought, 2d ed., p. 114 el seq. Compare Kavaisson, Mitapkffsiqm^ 
aAriHote. — £d. 
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soph) 

I wijii I could make iliem more inielligii>le to inyselrand 
to Uie reader. 

II. Rise of JVominalism and Conctplualifm, and Iheir 
JHodem /Je/enrferj.] Near the beginning of ihe twelfth 
century, Roscelin, the master of ihe famous Abelard, in- 
troduced a new doctrine, — thai there is nolliing universal 
but teords or namei. For this and other heresies he was 
much persecuted. However, by his eloquence and abili- 
ties, and those of bis disciple, Abelard, the doctrine 
spread, and those who followed it were called ^'ominal- 
iiU.* His antagonists, nho held that there are things 
that are realty universal, were called Realitts. The scho- 
lastic philosophers, from this time, were divided into these 
two sects. Some few took a middle road between the con- 
tending parties. That universality, which the Realists 
held to be in things themselves. Nominalists in names 
only, they held to be neither in lliings nor in names only, 
bui in our conceptions. On this account they were called 
Conceptualisls ; but, being exposed to the batteries of 
both the opposite parties, they made no great figure. f 

When the sect of Nominalists was like to expire, il re- 
ceived new life and spirit from Occam, the disciple of 
Scotus, in the fourteenth century. Then the dispute 
about universalsj a parle rei, was revived with the greatest 
animosity in the scliools of Britain, France, and Germany, 
and carried on, not by arguments only, but by bitter re- 
proaches, blows, and bloody afi'rays, until the doctrines of 
Luiiier and the other Reformers turned the attention of the 
learned world to more important subjects. 

After the revival of learning, Mr. Hobbes adopted the 
•pinion of the Nominalists-^ Human JV'nfure, Chap. V. 

■ AlwUrd WM not ■ NominaliBl, like Raicelin ; but hvld a 

inlemiedia^e IwtweeD Btnolule NoininiLltiiin and liealiBm, corrnipDodiDg 
ID Ills opinion tinc« cnlled ConceplualiHm, A fli>ad of [islit hiu been 
Ibrown upon Alielard'a daclnne> by M. Couain'g inlrodiiclion to hii 
imceat publkation onhe unedited work* nf ihai illualrioui ihinkEr. — H, 
I The Inter Nominallits of (he irbnol of Occam were rcallj CoDcepl- 
aaJiaU, in our usnae of Ihe term. — H. 

initly Slid ■jy Leihnitx to have 
iUjr wera reallji CoDceptualiali. 




'^eaa lie conceive, ■„! 

"«" ■'■= 'ni:-i£7„" * 

"""■u Dr. ne,J„i 7,"""" 

»;. "S M pinit S" 

wiiich eivpi: (I, "nes 
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ern pliilosopby, it is not an iden, nor do we ever ascribe 
to ideas the properiies of trianglea. ll is never said of any 
idea, thai it bas lliree sides and iliree angles. We do not 
speak of equilateral, isosceles, or scalene ideas, nor of 
righl-angled, acute-angled, or obtuse-angled ideas. And 
if these attributes do noi belong to ideas, it foUon's neces- 
sarily that a triangle is not an idea. The same reasoning 
may be applied to every other universal. 

Ideas are said to have a real existence in llie mind, alf 
least, (vhile we thinit of iliem; but universals have no real 
existence. When we ascribe existence lo tliein, it is nol 
Bn existence In time or place, but existence in some indi- 
Tidual subject ; and this existence means no more than 
that they are truly attributes of such a subject. Tbeir ex- 
istence is nothing but predicability^ or tht capacity of be- 
ing atlriliitttd to a subject. The name of predicablef, 
which was given them in ancient philosophy, is lliai which 
most properly expresses iheir nature.* 

2. 1 think it must also be granted that universals cannot 
be the objects o( imagination, when we lake thai word \a 
its strict and proper sense. " I find," says Berkeley, 
" I have a faculiy of imagining or representing to myself 
the ideas of those particular ihiiigs 1 have perceived, and 

* Here H. Couain makes s dialincdon and sn eiception : — " Lei iw 
eonsull the human mind and the trulb of inlcmnl facU. Il is an un- 
qneationable foci, ihal, when yuii speak of book in gentral, yuu du not 
connect with the idea ofbouk ihal of teal eiiatence. On Ibn cunlnir7, 
1 ask if, wben yau speak ortpaet in ^merni, jou do not add to ihi» idea 
a belief in the realily ofipace^ 1 ask ifii ia wiib apace na wiUi book) 
iFyou believe, fur inslnnce, tbnl Iherc ore. will.mil jou, nolhing bul pur- 
lieu lar a pacea, — Ihsi there ■* not a univeraal apnce, capable ofernbradni; 
■II poaaihle bodica, a apace one and ibe aame wilb ilsal^ of which djl- 
fercnl piuticular apaceanre nothing bularbilrarj' porlinn#>qlDieaaure> P 
It iaeerUin Ibol, when you speak ofipart,v<ns have the conViolion ibat 
out of yniinHlflbere ia aoinetiiing which ia'space ; and also, wlion you 
ipeak iif lima, you bave Ihe conviction Ibat there iiout ofyDiirself aoioa- 
tiling which is time, allbougb you know neither the nature of tiuie nor 
apace. OilTetenl (imea and different spaces are not tlie conelilueni ele- 
Dienla of apace and lime; lime and apace are not aolely for you llieool- 
laclion of different limes and diflerent ajmces. Bul you believe that 
lime mid apace are in themsolvea; thai il ia not Iwo or ihtre apacea, 
two or three agea, which conslilute apace and lime ; Ibr every thing 
derived from eipenence, whether in respect lo apace or lime, is Snile, 
Bnd the clinnctorialic ofspDce and of lime Hir you is lo be inSoile, with- 
out hc^nning and without end. Time resolves itself into eterni^, and 
qiace into immeiiaiij." — Elhiuiilt if Pti/rJaAiigg, Chmp. V. — Ed. 
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1 believe every man will find i 
nious Muihor roiiiul, — iliat lie cai 
out color, or stature, or shape, 
lore observed, properly signiGes t 
pearaace an object would make 
seen. A univertal is no^ an objeci 
and therefore cannot be imomM 
tinctljr conceived. When Mr. Fop 

** The proper study ofmanki 

I conceive his meaning distinctly, tb 

a black or a white, a crooked or a 

distinction between conception and 

though it be too often overlooked, am 

be synonymous. I can conceive a thi 

but I cannot distinctly imagine a thin{ 

I can conceive a proposition or a < 

cannot imagine either. I can conceit 

will, virtue and vice, and other attrib 

cannot imagine them. In like mano 

conceive universals, but I cannot ima 

3. BoduBpy, in his reasoning agi 

ideas, s^VpVunwiHingly or unwarily U 

cessary to support abstract and senpr< 

man," he sajs, ** »*^**- 
1 • • 
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does not conceive. He has a concepiion, tlierefore, of a 
triangiilnr figure, merely as such. 1 know no more that 
is meant by an abstnicl general conce|)tion of a triangle. 

He ihat considers a figure merely as iriangiilar mtist 
understand what is meant by ihe word triangtitar. If to 
the conception lie joios to this word, he adds any pariicu- 
lar quality of angles or relation of sides, he misunderstands 
h, and does not consider the flgure merely as triangular. 
"Whence I think it is evident that he who considers a fig- 
ure merely as triangular must have the conception of a 
triangle, abstracted iVoiii any quality of angles or relation 
of sides. 

4. Let us next consider the Bishop's notion of gfneral- 
tn'tig-. He does not absolutely deny that there are gen- 
eral ideas, hut only that there are abstract general ideas. 
" An idea," he says, "which, considered in itself, is 
particular, becomes general hy helng made to repristnt or 
stand for all other particular ideas of the tame sort. To 
make this plain by an example, suppose a geometrician is 
demonstrating the method of cutting a line in two equal 

Earts. He draws, for instance, a black line of an inch in 
mah. This, which is In itself a particular line, is never- 
theless, with regard lo its signification, general ; since, as 
it is there used, it represents all particular lines whatsoever; 
so that what is demonstrated of it is demonstrated of all 
lines, or, in other words, of a line in general. And as 
that particular line becomes general by being made a sign, 
so the name line, which, taken absolutely, is particular, 
by being a sign is made general." 

Here I observe, that when a particular idea is made a 
sign to represent and sland for all of a sort, ibU supposes 
B disiinciion of things into sorts or aptcita. To he of a 
son, implies having those attributes which characleri/.e the 
sort and are common to all the individuala ihat belong to 
it. There cannot, iherefore, be a sort without general 
Blirihutes, nor can there be any concepiion of a sort with- 
out a conception of those general attributes which dis- 
tinguish it. Tile conception of a sort, therefore, is an 
ahslract general conception. The particular idea cannot 
surely he made a sign of a thing of *vhich we have no con- 
ceptioD. 1 do not say iliat you must have an idea of the 
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aorli but tvrdjr you oudbt to undeMluid or mmwv* whit 
ifoteMI, when you make a pariicdar idea a fepneeattH 
tiveof it, otherwise your, particular idea ^ipMmiCa yoa 
know not what. C » 

When I demonstrate any general property of a trieD^% 
^such as that the three angles are equal to two rigbtp 
angles, — I miist taderstand or conceiye distinody what 
is common t^M HiangUi. I roust distinguish the cooh 
■101^ attributes of all triangles from those wfaereiB jparticiH 
br^angles may differ. And if I conceive distinell^ 
what is common to all triangles, without confoundiDC H 
with what is not so, this is to form a general cooceptioii 
of a triangle. And without this, it is impossible to know 
that the demonstration extends to all triao^es. 

The Bishop takes particular notice of this argument, mi 
makes this answer to it :^— ^< Though the idea I have m 
view, whilst I make the demonstration, be, for instancOt 
that of an isosceles rectangular triangle, whose sides are 
of a determinate length, I may nevertheless be certain that 
it extends to all other rectilinear triangles, of what sort or 
bigness soever; and that because neither the right angle, 
nor the equality or determinate length of the sides,^ at 
all concerned in the demonstratibii/' 

But if he do not, in the idea he has in view, clearly 
distinguish what is common to all triangles from what b 
not, it would be impossible to discern whether something 
that is not common be concerned in the demonstration or 
not. In order, therefore, to perceive that the demonstra* 
tion extends to all triangles, it is necessary to have a dig- 
Hnct conception of tohat is common to all trianglet, tx^ 
eluding frm$ that conception all that is not common. And 
this is aH t understand by an abstract general conception 
of a triangle. 

5. Having considered the opinions of Bishop Berkeley 
on this subject, let us next attend to those of Mr. Hume, 
as they are expressed, Part I. Sect. 7, Treatise of Hur 
man feature. Quantity or quality, according to him, is in* 
conceivable, without a precise notion of its degree; and on 
this ground, that it is impossible to diHtingnish things that- 
are not actually separable. ^^ The precise length of a 
line is not difTereot or distinguishable from the line." 
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I have before endeavoured lo show ihal things insepar- 
able in [heir nature may be distinguished in our concep- 
tion. And we need go no farther to be convinced of this 
than the instance here brought to prove ihe contrary. The 
precise length of a line, he aays, 19 not distinguishable from 
the hne. When I say, This is a line, 1 say and mean 
one thing. When 1 say, /( is a line of Ikrte inches, I say 
and mean another thing. If this be not 10 distinguish the 
precise length of the line from the line, I know not what 
It is 10 distinguish. 

6. Mr. Hume endeavours to explain how it is that an 
individual idea, annexed to a general term, may serve all 
ibe purposes in reasoning which have been ascribed to 
abstract general ideas: — "When we have found a re- 
aemblance among several objecls thai often occur to us, 
we apply the same name lo all of them, whatever differ- 
ences we may observe in llie degrees of their quantity and 
quality, and whatever other differences may ap|iear among 
Ibem. After we have acquired a custom of this kind, the 
hearing of that name revives llie idea of one of these ob- 
jects, and makes the imagination conceive il, with all its 
circumstances and proportions." 

He allows that we fiiul a resemblance among several 
obiects, and such a resemblance as leads us to apply the 
same name to all of them. This concession is sufficient 
to show that we have general conceptions. There can be 
no resemblance In objects that have no common attribute ; 
and if there be attributes belonging in common to several 
objects, and in man a faculty to observe and conceive 
these and to give names to them, this is lo have general 
conceptions. 

7. The author says, — " Il is certain that we form the 
idea of individuals whenever we use any general term. 
The word raises up an individual idea, and makes the im- 
agination conceive il, with all its particular circumstances 
and proportions." 

This fact he takes a great deal of pains to account for 
from the effect of eustom. But the fact should be ascer- 
tained before we take pains to account for it. I can see 
no reason to beliere the fact ; and I think a farmer can 
talk of his sheep and his black cattle without conceiving 
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in bb iqoigiiiation one indif idinl, mi^ all its ekcmiittaiices 
an^ dilipinions. If ihU be tnienbe wbole of fait tbeofy 
oF'general ideas falls to tjhe ground. To %p^i< appean 
that, when a geoeraLjami is well uoderstoo^it is oolj bj 
accident if it suggfimfi>fne individual of the kind ; but tbis 
effect is by no mip^ constant. 

I perfectly up^stand what matbematiciatts call a line 
•f the 6rtb|KMr;^yet I never conceived b ray imagina- 
liflMny one of tbo^ind, in all its circumstances and pio- 
pdrtions. Sir Isaac Newton first formed a distinct g^neni 
conception of lines of the third order ; and «^Un§ard9y by 
great labor and deep penetration, found out and described 
the particular tpteiu comprehended under that geoerd 
term. According to Mr. Hume's theory* he anist JirU 
have been acquainted fririi the fartieulam^ and then have 
learned by custom to c^ly one general name lo aD of 
them.* 



* The whole oontroveray of Nominalism tnd ConeeptoaNm 
founded on Uie ambiguity or the torma employed. Tha oppoaite 



tieg are substantially at one. Had our British philoaophera be«n awan 
of the Leibnitzian distinction of intuitive ana sumMieml knowMMi 
and had wc, like the Germans, different terms, lika BtgrUf ud db- 
schauuHf^ to denote different kinds tf thought, there woaloMfpHiaeo 
as little difference of opinion in regard to the natura of ceneraJ notKMU 
in this countiT as in tlie Empire. Witli us, itfeo, noUam^ omriyfiaw, 
&c., are confounded, or applied by different philoaophera in di&reat 
senses. 

1 muHt put the reader on his guard against Dr. Thomas Brown*! 
speculations on this subject. His own doctrine of aniTeraals, in so fiur 
as it is peculiar, is self-contradictory ; and nothing can be more erro> 
neous tnan his statement of the doctrine held by others, especially by 
the Nominalists. — H. 

For a full account of this famous controversy, see the general histo- 
rians of philosophy, particularly Brucker and Tennemann. Also, 
RouMcIot, EiuHes sur la PhUosnphie dans ie Moyen-Agt^ Tome I. 
p. I*i6 tt seq. ; Remusat, Mdard, Tome I. p. 313 et $eq,^ and Tome IL 
p. 1 e/ seq. ; and, above all, the brilliant Preface by Cousin to his 0»> 
vragis inedits d\ihtlardy referred to in a former note. Of English works, 
besides those already mentioned, the following are proper to be con- 
sulted : — tkewnrt's Eiemtnts, Part I. Chap. IV. ; R. E. ScoU*s ImteiUeh 
ual PhUtmpkif, Chap. IV. Seet. 2; Bniwn's PhUosapky of the Hmmmm 
Mind, Lect. Xi.Vi., XLVH. ; Hazlitt s Essays an the PnncipUs ^ Bw- 
man Action^ on the Sijstems of Hartfe.y and fielvetius^ and on Absinut 
Ideas; and Hompden's Srhoftistic Phifosopk§ considered in RdaHem is 
Christinn Theology^ Lecture II., and Notes.'^-^'ED. 
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OF JUDGMENT IK GENERAL 



I. Definition of Ike Term.] The defiDitioii common- 
ly givec of judgment, by ihe more ancient writers in log- 
ic, was, tiiat it is an act of the mind, teliereby one thing u 
affirmed or denied of another. I believe litis is as good a 
defmiiion of ii as can be given. Why 1 prefer it to some 
later deQnilions, will afterwards appear. Wilhout pre- 
' lending to give any other, I shall make two remarks upon 
it, and then olTer some general observations on this sub- 
ject. 

It is true, that it is by affirmation or denial that we ex- 
press our judgments ; but there may be Judgment which 
IS not expressed. It is a solitary act of the mind, and 
the expression of it by aiErmalion or denial is not at all es- 
sential to it. It may be tacit, and not expressed. Nay, 
it is well known that men may judge contrary to what they 
affirm or deny ; the definition, therefore, must be under- 
stood of mental affirmation or denial, which indeed is only 
another name for judgment. 

AfGrmaiion and denial is very often (he expression of 
testimony, which is a difl'erent act of the mind, and ought 
to be distinguished from judgment. A judge asks of a 
witness what he knows of such a matter to which he was 
an eye or ear witness. He answers by affirming or de- 
nying something. But his answer does not express his 
judgment ; it is his testimony- Again, I ask a man his 
opinion in a matter of science or of criticism. His an- 
27 



ip bh toiiflestimony ; it is the etpressioo of bit mig^ 
an^l^i^nrestimony is a social act, 'md it is essential to it 
i^^txprti9td by words cf tigm. A tacit idltiiiioay is a 
XODtradictioo : but there is no coDtradictioo iS a tacit judc- 
ment ; it is complete without being expressed. lo testi- 
mony, a man pleages his veracity for what he affirais ; so 
that a false testimooy b a Ke : but a wrong judgment is 
not a lie ; it is only an error. 

Vbtlieve, in all Iipguaees, testimony and iudgment are 
ex^fessed by the same form of speech. A propoeitioo 
affirmative or negative, with a verb in what is called the 
indicative mood, expresses both. To distinguish tbem 
by the form of speech, it would be necessarjr that verba 
snould have two indicative moods, one for testimony, and 
another to express judgneot. I know not that this is 
found in any language. And the reason is, not surely 
that the vulgar cannot distinguish the two, (for every man 
knows the difTerence between a lie and an error of judg- 
ment,) but that, from the matter and circumstances, we 
can easily see whether a man intends to give his testimo- 
ny, or barely to express his judgment. 

Although men must have judged in many cases before tri- 
bunals of justice were erected, yet it is very probable that 
there were tribunals before men began to speculate about 
judgment, and that the word 'may be borrowed from the 
practice of tribunals. As a judge, after taking the proper 
evidence, passes sentence in a cause, and that sentence is 
called his judgment^ so the mind, with regard to what- 
ever is true or false, passes sentence, or determines ac- 
cording to the evidence that appears. Some kinds of 
evidence leave no room for doubt. Sentence is passed 
immediately, without seeking or hearing any contrary evi- 
dence, because the thing is certain and notorious. In 
other cases, there is room for weighing evidence on both 
sides before sentence is passed. The analogy between a 
tribunal of justice and this inward tribunal of the mind is 
too obvious to escape the notice of any man who ever ap- 
peared before a judge. And it is probable that the word 
judgment^ as well as many other words we use in speaking 
of this operation of mind, is grounded on this analogy. 
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IT. Obsemations respecting the JVaiure ofitf Province 
ofjuilgment.] Having premised lliese things, Thai H may 
be clearly wnderslood wliat I mean by judgmenl, I pro- 
ceed to make some general observaiions concerning if. 

First, judgmenl is an act of ilie mind specijically difftr- 
tnt from limple apprtbension, or (lie bare concepliou of a 
thing. It would be unnecessary (o observe this, if some 
philosophers had not been led by iheir theories lo a con- 
trary opinion. Although there ran be no judgmenl with- 
out a conception of the things about which we judg^yet 
conception may be without any judgment.* Judgmenl 
can be expressed by a proposition only, and a proposition 
is a complete sentence ; but simple apprehension may ba 
expressed by a word or words which make no complete 
sentence. When simple apprehension is employed about 
a proposition, every man knows that it is one thing to ap- 

Erehend a proposition, that is, to conceive what it means ; 
ui it is quite another thing to judge it lo be true or false. 

Stcondty, there are notions or ideas that ought lo be re- 
ferred to the faculty of judgment as their source; because, 
if we had not that faculty, they could not enter into our 
minds ; and to those that have that faculty, and are capa- 
ble of reflecting upon its operations, they are obvious and 
tamiliar. 

Among these we may reckon the notion of judgment it- 
self ; (he nations of a proposition, of its subject, predicate, 
and copula ; of affirmation and negation, of true and false, 
of knowledge, belief, disbelief, opinion, assent, evidence. 
From no source could we acquire these notions, but from 
reflecting upon our judgments. Relations of things make 
one great class of our notions or ideas ; and we cannot 
have the idea of any relation without some exercise of 
judgment, as will appear afterwards. 

Thirdly, in persons come to years of understanding, 
judgment necessarily acconipanitt ail sensation, perception 
by the senses, consciousness, and memory. 

' TJiere U no conception jHissiblo wilhout a judgmenl nffiniiing ill 
(idtnl) EXiitenpe, its HMtiiaclivo realilj, — un exislenlisl Judgiucnt. Ap- 
pn-lii-naion ia a* riHpawMfl wilboiil jiidf oienl, an judgnienlli ioipoHible 
witliiiul npprehendon. The Hpprehp.nsiOQ orn tfiing, or notion, ig onljr 
renlixi-d in the mental iffirmalion that The cantrpi id^Blly exialB, idcI 
this nllirinalion is a judgmenl. In fan, nil consciootneu luppotM ■ 
judgmpnt, as nil conwioUBncBs suppose- - -•--—-—--■:-- •• 
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iMtrill jBb to peraoDs come to tho jmn of iflller- 

ttrnffinp/because it may be a qufiOODi whether inftDlSi 
ID the nret period of life, have any 'jiidmieol^pr belief at 
all. The same question may be put with legwd to brutes 
and some idiots. Tbu question is foreign to the present 
subject ; and I say nothing here about it, but speak only 
of persons who have the exercise of judgment. In then 
it is evident, that a man who feels pain«jwfa^ and be- 
IbrjBs that he is really pained. The man who perceives * 
u Meet believes that it exists, and is what he distinotlr 
perceives it to be; nor is it in his power to .avoid sura 
judgment. And the like may be said of memory, and ot 
consciousness. 

Whether judgment ou^ht to be called a necessary con- 
comitant of these operations, or rather a part or iwro* 
dient of them, I do not disuote ; hot it is certain, that aU of 
them are accompanied with a determination that somethii^ 
is tn^e or fake, and a consequent belief. If this determi- 
nation be not judgment, it is an operation that has got no 
name ; for it is not simple apprehension, neither is it rea- 
soning ; it is a mental affirmation or negation ; it may be 
expressed by a proposition affirmative or negative, and it 
is accompanied with the firmest belief. These are the 
characteristics of judgment ; and I must call it judgmentf 
till I can find another name for it. 

The judgments we form are either of thingt nectssary^ 
or of thtngi contir^enL 

That three times three are nine, that the whole is great- 
er than a part, are judgments about things necessary. 
Our assent to such necessary propositions is not grounded 
upon any operation of sense, of memory, or of conscious- 
ness, nor does it require their concurrence ; it is unac- 
companied by any other operation than that of conception, 
which must accompany all judgment ; we may therefore 
call this judgment of things necessary, pure judgment. 

Our judgment of things contingent must always rest up- 
on some other operation of the mind, such as sense, or 
memory, or consciousness, or credit in testimony, which 
is itself grounded upon sense. That I now write upon a 
table covered with green cloth, is a contingent event, 
which I judge to be most undoubtedly true. My judg- 
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meni is grounded upon my perception, and is a necessary 
conconiilaat or ingredient of my perception. That I 
diiied with such a company yesterday, I judge to be true, 
because I remember it ; and my judgment necessarily goes 
along with this remembrance, or makes a pan of it. 

Tiiere are many forms of speech in common language 
nbich show that tlie senses, memory, and consciousness 
are considered as judging facuhies. We say that a man 
judges of colors by his eye, of sounds by his ear. We 
speak of the evidence of sense, the evidence of memory, 
the evidence of consciousness. But evidence is ihe 
ground of judgment, and when we see evidence, it is ira- 
posiiible not lo judge. 

When we speak of seeing or remembering any thing, 
we indeed hardly ever add, that we judge it to be true. 
But the reason of this appears to be, that such addition 
would be mere superfluity of speech, because every one 
knows that what I see or remember I must judge 4o be 
true, and cannot do otherwise. And for the same reason, 
in speaking of any thing that is self-evident or siricily 
demonstrated, we do not say thai we judge il lo be true. 
This would be superfluity of speech, because every man 
knows that we must judge that lo be true which we hold 
self-evident or demonstrated. 

There is therefore good reason why, in speaking or 
ivriling, judgment should not be expressly meniioned, 
when all men know it to be necessarily implied ; thai is, 
when there can be no doubt. In such cases, we barely 
mention the evidence. But when the evidence mentioned 
leaves room for doubl, then, without any superfluity or 
tautology, we say we judge the thing to be so, because 
this is not implied in what was said before, A woman 
with child never says, that, going such a journey, she car- 
ried her child along with her. We know ihat, while it is 
in her womb, she must carry it along with her. Thera 
are some operations of mind that may be said lo carry 
judgment in their womb, and can no more leave it behind 
them than the pregnant woman can leave her child. 
Therefore, in speaking of such operations, it is noi ex- 
pressed. 

Our judgments of this kind are purely the gift of nature, 
27 • 
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nor 4o tbejr admit of improvomenl bf ookiini. Tin 
memoiy of one man may be more tenaciouB than that of 
another ; but both rely with equal aasuranoe opon what 
they distinctly remember. One man's sight Boaj be mora 
acute, or his feeling more delicate, than that of another } 
but both give equal credit to the distinct testinuMiy of their 
sight and touch. And as we have this belief faj the ood» 
stitutioo of our nature, without any effort of oar own, so 
no effort of ours can OTertum it. The skeptic oaay pei^ 
haps persuade himself in general, that he has no ground tm 
believe his senses or his memory : but, in partioular caaea 
that are interesting, his disbelief vanishes, and be finds 
himself under a necessity of believing both. 

These jucUments may, in the strictest sense, be called 
judgmetUi ojnaiwrt. Nature has subjected us to Umm 
whether we will or not They are neither cot, nor can 
they be lost, by any use or abuse of our faculties ; and it 
is evidently necessary to our preservation that it should be 
so. For if belief in our senses and in our memory wera 
to be learned by culture, the race of men would perish bo- 
fore they learned this lesson. It is necessary to all men 
for their bebg and pres^vation, and therefore is uncondi- 
tionally given to all men by the Author of nature. 

A fourth observation is, that some exercise of judg^ 
mufU %$ necessary in theformaium of all abHraet ana gen* 
tral eonceptionsy whether more simple or more complex ; 
in dividing, in defining, and, in general, in forming aU 
clear and distinct conceptions of things^ which are iks 
only fit nuUerials of reasoning. 

These operations are allied to each other, and therefore 
I bring them under one observation. They are more al* 
lied to our rational nature than those mentioned in the last 
observation, and therefore are con9idered by themselves. 

It is impossible to distinguish the different attributes be- 
longing to the same subject, without judging thafVhey are 
really different and distinguishable, and that they have that 
relation to the subject which logicians express by sayiif 
that they may be predicated of it. We cannot gfvieralize, 
without judging that the same attribute does or may be- 
long to many individuals. It has been shown, that our 
simplest general notions are formed by these two opera- 
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lions of disiinguisliing and generalizing ; judgment ibere- 
fore is exercised in forming ihe limpleil general notioni. 
In ihose thai are more compltx, and uliicli have beeo 
shoM-n to be formed by combining the more simple, there 
is another act of the judgment required ; for such combi- 
nations are not made at random, but for an end ; and jitdg- 
ment is employed in 6lling ibem to that end. We form 
complex general notions for conveniency of arranging our 
thoughts in discourse and reasoning ; and therefore, of an 
infinite number of combinations that might be formed, we 
choose only those that are useful and necessary. 

That judgment must be employed in dividing as well 
as in distinguishing, appears evident. It is one thing to 
divide a subject properly, another to cut it in pieces. 
Hoc non est dividers, sedjrangere rem, said Cicero, when 
he censured an improper division of Epicurus. Reason 
has discovered rules of division, which have been knonn 
to logicians more than two thousand years. 

There are rules likewise of dejinilinn of no less antiqui- 
ty and authority. A man may no doubt divide or define 
properly without attending to the rules, or even without 
knowing them. But this can only be, when be has judg- 
menl to perceive that to he right in a particular case, 
which the rule determines to be right in all cases. 

I add in general, that, without some drgret of judgment, 
we can form no accurate and distinct notions of things ; 
so that one province of judgment Is, to aid us in forming 
clear and distinct conceptions of things, nbich are the on- 
ly fit materials for reasoning. 

This will probably appear to be a paradox to philoso- 
phers who have always considered the formation of ideas 
of every kind as belonging to simple apprehension ; and 
that the sole province of judgment is to put them together 
in aflirmative or negative propositions : and therefore it 
requires some cotiGrmation. 

1. I think it necessarily follows, from what has been 
already said in this observation. For if, witlmut some de- 
gree of judgment, a man can neither distinguish, nor di- 
vide, nor deline, nor form any general notion, simple or 
complex, he surely, without some degree of judgment, 
cannot have in his mind the materials necessary to reason- 
ing. 



820 jnJDOMXMT. 

There ctimot be waj piopoeitioa in Un g Mg e which 
does not involve some geMrat cooeeption. The propo- 
siiioD, that / ejruf, whiclnkescartes tbougbt the nnt of 
ell truths, and the foundation of all knowledge, cannot be 
conceived without the cooeeption of mitence, one of tbe 
most abstract general conceptions* 
* A man cannot believe his own existence, or the esis^' 
ence of any thing he sees or remembers, until he has ao 
much judgment as to distinguish things that reellj exist 
from things which are onlj conceived. He sees n man 
six feet high ; he conceives a man sixty feet hi^ ; he 
judges the first object to exist, because he sees it ; the 
second he does not judge to exist, becaiMe he only con- 
ceives it. Now, 1 would ask, whether be can attribale 
existence to tbe first object, and not to the second, with* 
out knowing what exbtence means ? It is impossible. 

In every other proposition, the predicate at least must 
be a general notion, a predicablt and a ttmi^rsal being 
one and the same. Besides this, every proposition either 
affirms or denies. And no man can have a distinct con- 
ception of a proposition, who does not understand distinct* 
ly the meaning of affirming or dtnying : but these are 
very general conceptions, and, as was before observed, 
are derived from judgment, as their source and origin. 

I am sensible that a strong objection may be made to 
this reasoning, and that it may seem to lead to an absurd* 
ity, or a contradiction. It may be said, that every judg* 
ment is a mental affirmation or negation. If, therefore, 
some previous exercise of judgment be necessary to im- 
derstand what is meant by affirmation or negation, the ex- 
ercise of judgment must go before any judgment, which is 
absurd. In like manner, every judgment may be ex- 
pressed by a proposition, and a proposition must be con- 
ceived before we can judge of it. If, therefore, we cannot 
conceive the meaning of a proposition without iiprevious 
exercise of judgment, it follows that judgment mttst be 
previous to the conception of any proposition, and at the 
same time that tbe conception of a proposition must be 
previous to all judgment, which is a contradiction. 

The reader may please to observe, tliat I have limited 
what I have said to ^^dislinct concepti(my^^ ami ^^stnM 
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degree of judgment "; and it is by ihis means I hope to 
avoid tliJs labyrinth of absurdity and contradiction. The 
faculties of conception and juf^inent have an infancy and 
a maturity, as man has. What 1 have said is iiraiied 10 
their mature state. I believe in tlieir infant state ihey ara 
very weak and indistinct ; and that, by imperceptible de- 
grees, they grow to maturity, each giving aid lo tbe other, 
and receiving aid from it. But which of them first began 
this friendly intercourse, Is beyond my ability to deter- 
mine. It is like the question concerning the bird and the 
egg. In the present slate of tilings, it is true that every 
bird comes from an egg, and every egg from a bird ; and 
each may be said to be previous to the other. But if w« 
go b»ck to the origin of things, there must have been some 
bird that did not come from an egg, or some egg thai did 
not come from any bird. 

In like manner, in the mature slate of man, distinct 
conception of a proposition supposes some previous exer- 
cise of judgment, and distinct judgment supposes distinct 
conception. Each may truly be said lo come from the 
other, as the bird from the egg, and the egg from the bird. 
But if we trace back this succession to its origin, — that 
is, to the first proposition that was ever conceived by the 
man, and the first judgment he ever formed, — I deter- 
mine nothing about them, nor do I know in what order, or 
how, they were produced." 

* On ths miDner in which the human intellect begins to d«Telop il- 
letr, M- Coiuin eipreBwa hiiiiKirtlius: — " Prrmilively nolliing is ■!>- 
(IrscI, nnthing ii general ; everj thing it particular, et«ry Ifaing » con- 
crelH. The underslsnding doM not begin with lhe«a rorniulOB: Tlitri 
ii HO modifieatiini iBiOunil Ut mlijni ; Then is no body tcithmit nae*. 
Bill a modilicBlion l>eiDg giten, il Ronceires a particular aubjecl of ihii 
modificntion ; a body beiiij| given, it conceivei iliat this bod}| is in a 
■paco; ■ particular aucoeMion being given, it conceives thai ihi* partic- 
ular luecenion ii in a dolerminale time. It ie ao with all our primrtito 
ooiiceptiDiia; they ate all particular, determined, concrete. Our prim- 
itive mncepliona, moreover, preaent two dialinct characterialica ; some 
•re cohSKgrBl, olhera are jiecaKtry. Under the eye of conaciouaneaa 
there may ^e a aenaatinn of pleasure or of pain, which I perceive as ae- 

lually elisUng ; butlhis eenaalion may vary, change, diaappeer. F 

hence verv KHin may arise the eonvii-lion, thai Ihis tenaible phen 
Don which I notice is indeed real, but thel it may exiM or may n< 
iai, and Itierelbra I may 6et\ it or not fed il. Thia is ■ clian.v...- 
istic whirh philosophers hava dpaidnstcd as anitinfmt. Bui when I 
conceive IIibI • body is io space, if I endeavotir to conceive tbe ooa- 
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* Tbenecewitjr of lome degraeof jadnMottoeIt«r 
distinct conceptions of tlup, my, I think, be illusCrated 
by this similitude. An «Bin, suppose a carpenter^ can- 
not work in his art without tools, anid these toob most be 
made by art. The exercise of the art, therefore, is n^ 
cessary to make the tools, and the toob are necessary to 
the excwise of the art. There is the same appearance 
of contnmiction as in what I have advanced cohcenung 
the necessity of some degree of Judgment in order to fons 
clear and distinct conceptions of things. Thes6 are the 
toob we must use in judging and in reasoning, and without 
them must make very hungling work ; ^et these tools can^ 
not he made without some exercbe of judgment. 

2. The necessity of some degree of judgment in forming 

tniy — thtt ft body mftj be without fj^iM — I quiboC taeoeed. Thk 
conception of tpace is ft conception whicb philoaophon hftve dcMigiiftiBd 
by the term necessary. 

** But whence do all our conceptions, contingent or necessaij, 
come ? From the faculty of conceiving, which "is in os, by whatever 
Dftme you call this faculty of which we are all conscious, — mind, re»* 
■on, thought, understancTing, or intelligence. The operations of thii 
ftculty, our conceptions, are essentially affirmative, — if not orally, yet 
mentally. To deinr, even, is to affirm ; for it is to affirm the conlraiT 
of what had been first affirmed. To doubt, also, is to affirm ; for it it 
to affirm uncertainty. Besides, we evidently do not commence by 
doubt or negation, but by affirmation. Now to affirm, in any way, is fe 
judge. If, then, every intellectual operation resolves itself into am 
operation of judgment, all our conceptions, whether contingent or iw- 
cesaarVf resolve themselves into juagments contingent or necessavj; 
and an our primitive operations being concrete and synthetic, it fbllowft 
that all the primitive Judgments, supposed by these opeimtionfty are also 
exercised under this n>rm. 
^ *' When the mind translates itself into language, the primary expres- 
sions of iujudjpients are, like the judgments themselves, concrete and 
synthetic. Faithful images of the development of the mind, languagw 
be|;in, not by words^ but by phrases, by propositions very complex. A 

erimitive proposition is a whole, corresponding to the natural synthesis 
y which the mind be^ns. These primitive propositions are by no 
means abstract propositions, Huch as these : — jfiereisnoqtMUtwMkmii 
asubiect; There is tw body without space containing ii ; ai|d the like: 
but they are all particular, such as, — / exist; This body exiMs; Suck m 
body is in that space ; God exists. These propositions are socfa as reftr 
to a particular and determinate object, which is either sdf, or bodu, or 
God. But afler having expressed its primitive, cooorete, and synthstie 
propositions, the mind operates upon these judgments km mbstradum; 
it neglects that which is concrete in them to consider only the form of 
them, — for example, the character of necessity with wnich many of 
thern are invested, and which, when disengaged and developed, gives, 
instead of the concrete propositions, I exist; These bodies urB in suekm 
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accurate and dislincl notions of things will furlber appear, 



if we consider niieniively wlu^c 
out any aid of judgment, ( I ■) OTthe objects of sense, (2.) 
of ilie operaiioDS of our own mihds, or (3.) of ihe relaiions 
of tilings. 

(I.) To he^\D w'ah the objects of seme. Ills acknowl- 
edged on all hands, that ihe first notions we hav^ of sen- 
sible objects are got by tlie external senses only, and 
probably before judgment is brought forth ; but these first 
notions are neither simple, nor are ihey aecwate and dis- 
tinct, — rudis indigestaque moles. Before we can have 
any disiinct notion of ihis mass, it must be analyzed ; the 
heterogeneous parts must be separated in our conception, 
and the simple elements, which before lay hid in ihe com- 
mon mass, must first be distinguished, and then put lo- 

$pace, JtrC', the afanlrBcl pronoBiEiDiifl, — Tli^e fan It nti inodi/icaHon 
leilliiiul a luhject ; Thtn can lie no bodg viiLkimt ipace i Tliere can te nc 
ttttrettian icUlioiil lime, <!tc. Tbe geoertil wus n( Grat enveloped in lbs 
pnrticiilar; ihen, from ihe complcxilj' of Ihe primilive fkcl, you diwn- 

-'le general ft om lite panienlMiind you cipress it bj itoelf, 

. .1 L__!_ L :.■ — .^j iiy j||,(g,„g -<-- :..J— 



» vVe do Dol begin by propoiilionn, bul by juifginentB ; ibe judgmeale 

do nul come from the proooailiuns, but iho pt<ipiir""= '- — ■"-- 

juitginente, which iheintelvea fome from the facu 



rooiMiliuns, but iho ptiipiwiliontf come frnm ihs 
telvea fome from the faculty of judglnc, whir*- 
n the original capacjlj of Ibe uiind. AfortiBn, Iben, t 



do ant benn by ideas; (brideoB are given uain ihe propositions. Take, 
for ctamplfl, ihe idea ofapnce. It is not given Ua by itself, bul in Ihia 
coniplnle propoailion, There is no hndi/ trilhoHl ipate, whitli propoaitioll 
iaonly a rorin of a Judgment. Take away iho proposition, which could 
trot bo made williout the judgment, and you have not ibe ideas ; but ■• 
■oon na language permits you to Iranslalo your judgments into propon- 
lloaa, llw»n you can consider sepnrBloly the different elemenla of liieie 
propositi nus, thai ii la uy, idtaa, separalely Irom each olher. 

" To apeak ilriclly, there ore in nalure no ptopositions, neither con- 
eme nor abslrscl, panicular nor general, nnd «till loss are there ideas in 
nature. Wbal ia (here in nature ? Besides bodies there is nothing ex- 
cept minds, and among these, that which is truTttlvei, which conreivea 
and knows directly tbmga, — mindi and bodies. And in ihe order of 
minds what is Ihere inruiU t Nothing hut the mind itself, ihe under- 
standing, the faculty ofknowing. Tht tnilrTtianditig, as Leibnilz baa 
profoundly said, ii innate la iuSf; the development ofthe underalnnd- 
ing ia equally innate, in ibia sense, that il cannot but take place when Ihs 
undctsiandtng i« once givi>n, with Ibe power which is proper to il, and , , 
the condilioni ofita development supplied. There are no inoate idms, 
any more than innaU propositions i but there ia a capacity, Aeultv, or 
pnwer, innate in the underslnnding, that acts and projects ilaelf in 
priruitivH judgrnenls, which, when Tanguago comes in, eipresa ihem- 
aelvea in pro posi lions, and Ihese pro poti lions, decomposed by ahatrac- 
linn and R no lysia, engender dtsliocl ideaa." — Eltmnlt of PtycAolary, 
Chap. VII.— in. 
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Suppose a cube of brass to be ' 
time to a child of a year old and to 
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of n cube lo a solid lerminated by six equal squares; all 
this is noihing else but analyzing Uie figure of ilie object 
presented to his senses intct'ils siniplesi elements, and 
again compounding ii of those elemenls. By this analysis 
and composition two elTecIs are produced. 1. From the 
one complex object which liis senses presented, though 
one of the most simple the senses can present, he educes 
many simple and distinct notions of right lines, angles, 
plain surface, solid, equality, parallelism ; notions which 
the child has not yet faculties to attain. 2. When he 
considers the cube as compounded of these elemenls, put 
together in a certain order, he has then, and not before, 
a distinct and scienliSc notion of a cube. The child 
neither conceives those elemenls, nor in what order they 
must be put together, so as lo make a perfect cube ; and, 
therefore, has no accurate notion of a cube, which can 
make it a subject of reasoning. 

Hence it is, that when any vehement passion or emo- 
tion hinders the cool application of judgment, we get no 
distinct nolioQ of an object, even though the sense be long 
directed to it. A man who is put into a panic by think- 
ing he sees a ghosi, may stare at it long without having 
any distinct notion of it ; it is bis understanding and not his 
sense titat is disturbed by his horror. If he can lay that 
aside, judgment immediately enters upon its office, and 
examines the length and breadth, the color and 6gure and 
distance of the object. Of these, while bis panic lasted, 
be had no distinct notion, though bis eyes were open al) 
the time. When the eye of sense is open, but that of 
judgment shut by a panic, or by any violent emotion that 
engrosses the mind, we see things confusedly, and proba- 
bly much in the same manner that brutes and perfect idiots 
do, and infants before the use of judgment. 

There are, therefore, notions of the objects of sense 
which are gross and indistinct, and there are others that 
are distinct and scientific. The former may be got from 
the senses alooe, but the latter cannot be obtained with- 
out some degree of judgment. 

The clear and accurate notions which geometry pre- 
sents to us of a point, a right line, an angle, a square, a 
circle, of ruiios direct and inverse, and others of that kind, 
28 
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of ibe latest growth, whereas con 
tbe earliest. 

Mr. Locke bas restricted tbt 
which is employed about the c 
without any authority. 
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He has likewise confounded reflection w 

Bnd seems not to have been awiire ihai they are different 

powers, and appear at very difierent periods of life. 

(3.) I proposed, in the third place, lo consider our no- 
IJona of Ihe relations of things : and here I think, that, 
without judgment, we cannot have ani/ notion of relations- 
There are iwo ways in which we get the notion of re- 
lations. 

The first is, by comparing the related objects, trhtn tee 
have befoTt had the conception of both. By this compari- 
son, we perceive the relation, either immediately, or by a 
process of reasoning. That my fool is longer than my 
finger, 1 perceive immediately ; and that three is the hulf 
of six. This immediate perception is immediate and in- 
tuitive judgment. That the angles at the base of an isos- 
celes triangle are equal, I perceive by a process of reason- 
ing, in which it will be acknowledged there is judgment. 

Another way in which we gel ihe notion of relations 
(which seems not to have occurred lo Mr. Locke) is, 
when, by atleniion to one of ihe related objects, we per- 
ceive or judge that it must, from its nature, have a cer- 
tain relation lo something else, which before, perhaps, we 
never thought of; and thus our attention to one of the re- 
lated objects produces the notion of a correlate, and of a 
certain relation detreeen them. Thus, when 1 attend to 
color, figure, weight, I cannot help judging ihese lo be 
qualities which cannot exist without a subject ; that is, 
BOnieihing which is colored, figured, heavy. If I had not 
perceived such things to be qualities, I should never have 
Lad any notion of their subject, or of their relation lo il. 
Also, by attending to the operations of thinking, memory, 
reasoning, we perceive or judge that there must be some- 
thing which thinks, remembers, and reasons, which we 
call the mind. When we attend to any change that hap- 
pens in nature, judgmenl informs us thai there must be a 
cause of this change, which had power to produce it ; and 
thus we get the notions of cause and effect, and of the re- 
lation between them. When we attend lo body, we per- 



oniy ronsdcusmti, concmtraled tn/ an ntl 
mind, — i. e., inlcrnal atlnUien ; in Ilcid'i, 
mulr—H. 
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miisi first perceive color! 
celve ibem without s 

III. Locked Diilinclioit 
mtnt rtjecttd.] I take iti 
Locke, iliat he makes fctw* 
facullies or the mind, llisl 
Chap. XIV. §§3,4):— *'T| 
to man to supply the want oil 
wbere that caiinot be bad, i 
takes its ideas to agree or disJ 
any proposition lo be true o^ 
demonsiraiivG evidence in tbi 
has hvo faculties, conversant 
First, Knowledge, whereby it 
undoubtedly satisfied of ihe a| 
any ideas. Secondly, Judgii 
ideas together, or sepai-aiJng li 
mind, B'hen their certain agree 
perceived, but presumed lo be 

Knoieltdge^ I think, sonietii 
sometimes thai act of the mir 
And ill like manner optmon sr 
lieved ; sometimes the act of 
lieve ibem. But turfgi 
cised i 
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»)l men call human knowledge is in things which netlher 
admit of intuitive nor of demonstraiive proof, 

I iiave all along used the word judgment in a more ex- 
tended sense than Mr. Locke docs in llie passage above 
mentioned. I understand by ii that operation of mind by 
which we determine, concerning any thing that may be 
expressed by a proposition, whether it be true or false. 
Every proposition is either true or false ; so is every judg- 
ment. A proposition may be siraj)ly conceived without 
judging of it. But when there is not only a conception of 
the proposition, but a menial affirmation or negation, an 
assent or dissent of the understanding, whether veak or 
strong, that is judgment- 

I think that, since the days of Aristotle, logicians, and 
other writers, for the most part, liave taken the word in 
this sense, though it has other meanings, which there is 
no danger of confounding with this. We may take the 
authority of Dr. Watts, as a logician, as a man who un- 
derstood English, and who bad a just esteem of Mr. 
Locke's Emoj. Logic, Introduction: — "Judgment is 
that operation of the mind, wherein we join two or mora 
ideas together by one affirmation or negation : that is, tve 
either affirm or deny this to be that. So this tree is high ; 
that horse ia not swift ; the mind of man is a thinking be- 
ing ; mere mailer has no thought belonging to it ; God is 
jvst ; good m(n are often miserable tn thii leorld ; a right- 
eous governor will made a difference betwixt the evil and 
the good ; which sentences are the effect of judgment, and 
are called propositions." And, Part IL Chap. IL Sect. 
9 : — " The evidence of sense is, when we frame a prop- 
osition according to the dictate of any of our senses. So 
we jtidge, that grass is green ; that a trumpet gives a pleas- 
ant sound ; that fire burns wood ; ualer is soft ; and iron 
hard." 

In this meaning, judgment extends to every kind of ev- 
idence, probable or certain, and to every degree of assent 
or dissent. It extends to all knowledge as well as lo all 
opinion ; with this difference only, that in knowledge it is 
more firm and steady, like a house founded upon a rock. 
In opinion it stands upon a weaker foundation, and is 
more liable to be shaken and ovenuroed. 
SB" 
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These diffeimoai aboat the leMihg el 
moDtioned as if truth were oo one side, sod emr 09 ihe 
otbec, but as an apologr fpr deriatioKt b thb i 
from the phraseology 01 Mr. Loehe, wlueh is fiir t 
pert accurate and distuct ; and beeanse atleolioo to ihe 
difiereat meaniDgs that are put upon wofds by diffowet 
authors is the iMst way to prevent our mistakwg v«ibal 
differences for real differences of opinion. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF COMMON BENflB. 



I. DifirefU Signifieatian of lAs TWm Sm$e m Fka»» 
tophical and Popular Language,] The word senfe, is 
common language, seems to have a different meaning from 
that which it has in the writings of philosophers ; «Bd 
those different meanings are apt to be confounded, and to 
occasion embarrassment and error. Not to go back to 
ancient philosophy upon this point, modem philosophen 
consider sense as a power that has nothing to do with 
judgment. Sense they consider as the power by which 
we receive eeriain ideas or impressions from objeeU ; and 
judgment as the power by which we compare those ideao^ 
and perceive their necessary agreoments and disagreemenU* 

The external senses give us the idea of color, figure, 
sound, and other qualities of body, primary or secondarT* 
Mr. Locke gave the name of internal nnse to conscious- 
ness, because by it we have the ideas of thought, memory^ 
reasoning, and other operations of our own minds. Dr« 
Hutcheson, of Glasgow, conceiving that we have simpio 
and original ideas which cannot be imputed either to the 
external senses, or to consciousness, introduced other in- 

rrnal senses ; such as the sense of harmony^ the teiiM <tf 
autyy and the moral sense. Ancient philosophers also 
spoke of internal senses, of which memory was accounted 
one. 

But all these senses, whether external or internal, have 
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been represented by pbilosophers as the means of fur- 
nishing our minds with ideas, nithoiit including any kind 
of judgment. Dr. Hutcheson defines a sense lo be "a 
delcrniinalion of ibe mind lo receive any idea from the 
presence of an object independent on our will." 

" By this term [senae] philoaopliers in general have de- 
nominated those faculties, in consequence of which we are 
liable to feelings relative lo ourselves only, and from which 
they have noi pretended to draw any conclusions concern- 
ing the nature of things ; whereas truth is not relative, but 
absolute and real." — Dr. Priestley's Examination of Dr. 
Rtid, &.C., p. 123. 

On the contrary, in common language, sense always im- 
plies judgmerU. A man of sense is a man of judgment. 
Good sense is good judgment. Nonsense is what is evi- 
dently contrary to right judgment. Common sense is that 
degree of judgment which is common to men with whom 
we can converse and transact business. 

Seeing and hearing by philosophers are called senses, 
because we have ideas by them ; by the vulgar ihey are 
called senses, because we judge by ihein. We judge of 
Colors by the eye ; of sounds by the ear ; of beauty and 
deformity by taste ; of right and wrong in conduct by our 
moral sense or conscience. 

Sometimes philosophers, who represent it as the sole 
province of sense to furnish us with ideas, fnll unawares 
into the popular opinion, that they are judging faculties. 
Thus Locke, Book IV. Chap. XI. §2 : — " And of this 
(that the quality or accident of color really exists, and has 
a being whhout me), the greatest assurance I can possi- 
bly have, and to which my faculties can attain, is the tes- 
timony of my eyes, which are the proper and sole judgei 
of this thing." 

This popular meaning of the word itnst is not peculiar 
10 the English language. The corresponding words in 
Greek, Latin, and I believe in all the European lan- 
guages, have the same latitude. The Latin words setUire, 
senlenlia, itnsa,* tensua, from the last of which the Eng- 

* What does Mum mean ? It it an trralitm, or does he Tefrr to wn- 
M, — on» only, I liolieve, employeA br Cicero, nnd iototpreted by No- 
oiui Marullui m gti» saUianoirt — H. 




and are appiiad indtflferantljr to obia^ of a 
of taste, QTmorala, aedof thaawJanlaadiDg. 

I cannot preteod to aaa^ the raeaos whf ft vmdy whiel 
is no term of ait, wUeh m familiar in ooaMne> e onfeff s a* 
tion, should bsTe so different a n iean n ig in pHoeoplncsl 
writii^. I shall enlj* obaarre, that the {ddoei^lneal 
meaning corresponds perfeetij with theneeoont whieh 
Mr. Locke and other modem phihieopheia gpve of jbi%- 
ment. For if the sail pio f in ce of the aaoaea, esiainri 
and inupwli be to fiiniish the mind with the idena ahem 
which we judge and reason, it seems to be a uatHsnl ^ai^ 
sequence, that the sail provmoe of jndpneat ahouU IV|^ 
comp ar e those ideas, and to pereeire their neceaamy aali* 
tiona. 

These two opinions seem to be so oomeeled, Aat ooe 
auLj hare been the cause of the other. I a p pre h end, 
however, that if both be true, there is no room left for 
anj knowledge or judgment, either of the real existence 
of comii^ent thiogs,*or of their contingent relations. 

To return to the popular meaning of the word aeiifa. I 
believe it would be much more difficult to 6nd good an- 
diors who never use it in that meanii^, than to find such 
as do. We may take Mr. Pope as good authorirfr for the 
meaning of an English word. He uses it often, and in 
hb Epistle to the Earl of Burlington, has made a litde 
descant upon it. 

** Oft bare yoa hinted to yoar brother peer 
A certain truth, which raaoy buy too dear; 
Something there is more needlbl than enenm, 
And eoaMthinff preTious e*en to taale, ^ia aenaa. 
Good aenae, which onlj ia the gift of Heaven ; 
And thooch no science, fttirlj worth the seyen; 
A light, which in jonraelf too most perceiTe, 
Jooea and Le Notre have it not to giTe." 

II. ^Veaniiig' of ike Term Common Sente.] This in- 
ward light or sense is given bjr Heaven to different per- 
sons in different degrees. There is a certab degree of it 
which is necessan' to our being subjects of law and gov- 
ernment) capable of managing our own affairs, and an- 
swerable for our conduct towards others : this is called 
common eetise. because it is conmion to aD men whom 
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ve can transact business with, or call to account for 
tbeir conduct. 

The lans of ali civilized nations distinguish those who 
have this gift of Heaven from those who have It not. 
The last may have rights which ought not to he violated, 
but, having no understanding in themselves to direct their 
actions, the laws appoint them lo be guided by the under- 
standing of others. It is easily discerned hy its edects in 
men's actions, in their speeches, and even in their looks ; 
and when it is made a question, whether b man has this 
natural gift or not, a judge or a jury, upon a short conver- 
sation with him, can, for the most part, determine the 
question with great assurance. 

The same degree of understanding which makes a man 
capable of acting with common prudence in the conduct 
of life, makes him capable of discovering what is true and 
what is false in matters thai are self-evident, and which he 
distinctly apprehends. All knowledge, and all science, 
must he built upon principles tliat are self-evident ; and of 
such principles, every man who has common sense is a 
competent judge, when he conceives them distinctly. 
Hence U is, that disputes very often terminate in an ap- 
peal to common sense. While the parties agree in the 
first principles on which their arguments are grounded, 
there is room for reasoning ; hut when one denies what 
to the other appears too evident to need or to admit of 
proof, reasoning seems to be at an end ; an appeal is 
made to common sense, and each party is left lo enjoy 
his own opinion. 

There seems to be no remedy-for this, nor any way left 
lo discuss such appeals, unless the decisions of common 
sense can be brought into a code, in which all reasonable 
men shall acquiesce. This, indeed, if it were possible, 
would he very desirable, and would supply a desideratum 
m logic ; and why should it be thought impossible thai 
reasonable men should agree in things that are self-evi- 
dent ? 

All that is Intended in this chapter is to explain the 
meaning of common sense, that it may not be treated, as 
it has been by some, as a new principle, or as a word 
n-itlioul any meaning. 1 have endeavoured to show, that 
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meaning, signifies judgment, tbou^ phijoinpheie 
it in tnotber meanii^. Fion this it is natynl to dUok, 
that common sense should mein cwmwod j iiriy i wl ; and 
so it reaUy does* 

What the precise limits are wUdi difide coniMPB jd|g- 
ment from what is beyond it, on the one hmU eod Ami 
what falls short of it, oo the other, may be diflkidt to^e- 
termine ; and men may agree m the meaoinf( of the warf 
who have difierent opinions about thoee hmits, or whs 
even nerer thoi^t of fixinc them. This is m intflljglMs 
as that^all Englidmien should mean the sane tfabgfaj ihs 
county of York, thoi^h perhaps not a hnodredtli pert ff 
them can point out iu precise limits. Indeed, it 
to me that commM ssiife is as unambigpioiis a wovd,. 
as well understood, as the eawUg rf Ymu We find km 
innumerable places in good writers ; we hear it on ibbii- 
merable occasions in conversation ; and, as far as I am 
able to judge, always in tbe same meaning. And this is 
probably the reason why it is so seldom defined or ex* 
plained. 

Dr. Johnson, in tbe authorities he gives, to show thsft 
the word unst signifies undert tondifi^, Amndiieff of fa/t" 
ulHeSy ttrength of natural reason^ quotes Dr. Bentiey for 
what may be called a definition of common sense, though 
probably not intended for that purpose, but mentioned ac- 
cidentally : — ^^God hath endowed mankind with power 
and abilities, which we call natural light and reason, end 
common sense." 

It is true, that commen sense is a popular, and not a 
scholastic word ; and by roost of those who have treated 
systematically of the powers of tbe understanding, it ii 
only occasionally mentioned, as it is by other writers. 
But I recollect two philosophical writers who are excep- 
tions {o this remark. One is Buffier, who treated lai|;e^ 
of common sense, as a principle of knowledge, above fifty 
years ago.* The other is Bishop Berkeley, who, I thinx, 

* *< Buffier'8 TraUi des Premieres Viritez wm fint publiabad in 1717, 
his Eiemens de Metanhysique in 1724. If we except Lord Herbert's 
treatise De Veritate, tncse works exhibit the first regular and eompre> 
heosive attempt to found philosophy on certain primary trutha, given im 
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has laid as much stress upon common sense, in opposition 
to ihe docirines of pliilosophers, as any philosopher ihat 
has come after him. 

Men rarely ask what common sense is ; because every 
man believes himself possessed of ii, and would lake ii for 
an imputalion upon his understanding to be iboiight unac- 
quainted with it. Yet I remeiiiber two very eminent au- 
tnors who have put this question ; and it is not improper 
to hear their sentiments upon a subject so frefjuenily men- 
tioned, and so rarely canvassed. 

It is well known, that Lord Shaftesbury gave to one of 
hia treatises the lille of Stnsiti Communis ; an Essaij on 
the Frtedom of WU and Humor, in a Letter lo a Friend ; 
in which he puis his friend in mind of a free conversation 
with some of their friends on the subjects of morality and 
religion. Amidst the different opinions started and main- 

cerlain priniBiT aentimenls or leeJIngs." tn hi* Supplmitiitarg Ditstr- 
VUtBia, NoLs A, § e, Sir W. HnmilLon Bulijoioi a BUccinct exposition of 
Buffiar'a doclrine, and coucliidus llie aitii-lti \i] warning liw ngadan 
■gainrt ihe niisreprtwnMliunB ur the snonjmoua English Iranilitor of 
tfie ireMiw on Firtt Trnlht. '• Not only," as he le<la ua, " have them 
never been cipoted, but Mr. Slewnrt haa beilO'ned on (hat individual 
•n advenutioul importanrc, by lauding faia 'aculeueaa and intelligence,' 
whilti acquiescing m hia *«iere bul juet animadreraiona' on Dr. Beat- 
lie, — Elimiml; Perl II. ChB|). I. Heel. 3. 

*'The translatnr to hia reniion, which appeared in 178(1, hsa annexed 
■n elaborate Prelnce, the sola objecl of whiuh ii to inveijih ugsinat Reid, 
Beatlie.Dnd Oswald, — more eapecinlly the last two, — tor alonceitai^ 
ing nnd xpoiling Ihe doctrine of the teamed Jrauil. 

" In regard to the jpoiling, the translator a iho only oulprit. Ac- 
cording to him Buflier's ■ eommon maa ii a diapoailion of mind not nnt- 
nral, but acquired by age and lime.' (pp. iv., ix>iv.) ' Tboae first truth* 
which are its ubjecl require experience and meditation lo be Eonceived, 
and the judgments thence derived are the result or exercising reison.' 
(p. T.) 'The use orraoMii U TtoMoi-ing ' ; and ' eommoa lemt is that de- 
gree of understanding in nil things to which the generality oF mankind 
■ra cnpable of allnimng by llie exertion of their rational fiwulty.' (p. 
iTii.) In fuel, BulEar'ijSr*! truths, on his irsnalalor's showing, are laH 
truths ; fur when ' by time wa arrive at the knowledge of an infinitude 
of things, and by the use of reason (i, e. by reasoning) farm our judg- 
ment un them, Una* jud/fntiiU art then jutllu to it entuidtrid at fint 
tnaht''!! (p. xviii.) But how, it will \m usked, does he give anv color 
to >o unparalleled a petveraion? By llie very easr proceis nl", — 1", 
throwing out of account, or pervarting, what his nutlior does «y ', — 3°, 
inlflrpolaling what his snlliur not onlv di>es nui uy, but whni I* in ihe 
very teeth of his auertionsi and S", by tbiinJing on lh«e perversions 
■ntf interpolations aa on the authentic words of his author, 

>■ As M the ptrngtar'aat, 1 mvj lake tUa opportunity ofjinlting duwH) 



ihc generality, or any cofl 
would be hard lo discoveif 
sense could lie ; for iliai v 
ot one part of tnankin 
and if the majority were I 
would cbange as often a 
common sense was as bar[| 

mighl liave well excmpledReid 
•ftl. ll nppliM onN la the Inquiry, 
alinwl of iuolf (ufficient lo prove tlil 
licBlinn, late been ■Fquninttd wilh{ 
inde«d the Kile preaumplion, aruai 
liwaphora, of tin lerm conuiwia niui 
manr in ihii couolry as litigutur nnd 
ty believed, llmt, twflire Krid, BiilSei 
liMopher, wlio had Utkea notice of tt 
matcm of our knowJedge. ARer ll 
l>a addui^cd, il nould be the apei of 
BuffiHr could have BUgg«aWd ta R«id 



fl given fi.r(y«V*i ai 
cbI enifloymunl of ' 
Rtid', and from aD)> of iheee Hcid it 
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equal justice as from Buffier ; but, li 
ing lliat the cipreiaion, in the applii 
eral uaa, ajid froa aa the air lo all 
ploy il. 

"But, in fact, what list not lieen 
■ - I ofRuid himmlf, - 
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orthodox. Wliat to one was absurdily, to another was 
demonstration. In policy, if ptnin British or Dutch sense 
were right, Turkish and French must cerlainly be wrong. 
And as mere nonsense as passive obedience seemed, 
we found it to be tlie common sense of a great parly 
amongst ourselves, a greater party in Europe, and per- 
haps the greatest parly of all the world besides. As 
for morals, the dKibrence was still wider ; for even the 
philosophers could never agree iu one and the same sys- 
tem. And some, even of our most admired modern 
philosophers, had fairly told tis, that virtue and vice bad 
no other law or measure than mere fashion and vogue." 

This is the substance of the gentleman's speech, which, 
I apprehend, explains ihe meaning of the word perfectly, 
and contains all that has been said, or can be said, against 
the authority of common sense, and the propriety of 
appeals to it. As there is no menlion of any answer 
immediately made to this speech, we might be apt to 
conclude, ihal the noble author adopted the sentiments of 
the intelligent gentleman whose speech he recites. But 
the contrary is manifest, from the title of Sensus Com- 
munis given to his Essay, from his frequent use of the 
word, and from the whole tenor of the Essay. 

The author appears to have a double -intention in that 
Essay, corresponding to the double title prefixed to it. 
One intention is, to justify the use of wit, humor, and 
ridicule, in discussing among friends the gravest subjects. 
" [ can very well suppose," says he, " men may be 
irighied out of iheir wits ; but 1 have no apprehension 
they should be laughed out of them. I can hardly 
imagine, that, in a pleasant way, they should ever be 
talked out of their love for society, or reasoned out of 
humanity and common sense." 

The other intention, signified by the title Stnsw Com- 
munis, is carried on hand in hand with the first, and is, to 
show that common sense is not so vague and uncertain a 
thing as it is represented to be in the skeptical speech 
before recited. "I will try," says he, "what certain 
knowledge or assurance of things may be recovered iti that 
very way, (to wit, of humor,) by which all certainly, you 
thought, was lost, and an endless skepticism introduced." 
39 
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He pres some criiicisnu apon the eKpressioB 
eommimtf ia Juvenal, Horace, and Seneca ; aod after 
showing, in a facetious way throughout the treatise, 
that the fundamental principles of morals, of politicaf of 
criticism, and of evei^^ branch of knowledge, ^p^jf Sm 
dictsies of common sense, he sums up the whole ftWsse 
words: — ** That some morll^and philosophical troths 
there are so evident in themselves, that it would be eerier 
to ima^ne half mankind run mad, and joined preciaelj is 
the same species of folly, than to admit any thin^ as 
truth, which should be advanced against such ^ekal 
knowledge, fundamental reason, and cominoa tense. " 
And, on taking leave, he adds, ^ ^^ And now, my friend, 
should you find 1 had moralised in aljr tolerable manner 
according to commou sense, attd Jsit&ut canting, I should 
be satisfied with my performance." 

Another eminent writer who has put the question what 
common sense is, is F^nelon, the famous Archbishop of 
Cambray. That ingenious and pious author, having had 
an early prepossession in favor of the Cartesian philoso- 
phy, made an attempt to establish, on a sure foundation, 
the metaphysical arguments which Descartes had in* 
vented le prove the being of the Deity. Por this 
purpose, he begins with the Cartesian doubt. He pro- 
ceeds to find out the truth of his own existence, and then 
to examine wherein the evidence and certainty of this 
and other such primary truths consisted. This, accord- 
ing to Cartesian principles, he places in the clearness and 
distinctness of the ideas. On the contrary, he places the 
absurdity of the contrary propositions, in their being re- 
pugnant to his clear and distinct ideas. 

To illustrate this, he gives various examples of ques- 
tions manifestly absurd and ridiculous, which every man 
of common understanding would at first sight perceive to 
be so, and then goes on to this purpose : — ^^ What is it 
that makes these questions ridiculous ? Wherein does 
this ridicule precisely consist ? It will perhaps be re- 
plied, that it consists in this, that they shock common 
sense. But what is this same common sense ? .It is not 
the first notions that all men have equally of the same 
things. This common sense, which is always and in all 
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places tbe same ; wiiich prevents inquiry ; which makes 
luquiry in some cases ridiculous ; nhicb, instead oT inijiiir- 
ing, mflkes a man laugh whetlier lie will or not ; which 
puts it out of a man's power lo dqubt ; this senfe, wliich 
only waits lo he consulled, — which shows itself al the 
6rst gttnce, and immediaieiy discovers the evideiiee or 
the ahsurdity of a queslioo, — h not this the same that 
I call my iJeaa 9 

" Behold, then, those ideas or general notions, which it 
ja not in my power either to conlradici or examine, and by 
which I examine and decide in every case, insomuch. tliat 
1 laugh instead of answering, as often as any thing is pro- 
posed lo me which is evidently contrary to what these 
immulahle ideas represent." 

I shall only observe upon this passage, that ihe inter- 
pretation it gives of Descaries's criierioii of truth, whether 
just or not, is the most intelligible and the most favorable 
1 have met with. 

I beg leave lo mention one passage from Cicero, and to 
add two or three from late writers, which show thai this 
word has not become obsolete, or changed its meaning. 
De Oratort, Lib. HI. 50- — " Onines enim tacilo quodam 
sensu, sine ulla arte aul ratione, in artibus ac rationibus, 
recia ac prava dijudicant. Idqne cum facisnt in picluris, 
et in signis, et in uliis operibus, ad quorum inielligeniiam 
a natura minus habent inslrun)enti, tiim multo oslendunt 
magis in verbortim, numerorum, vocumque judicio ; quod 
ea slot in conimunibus infiKa sensibus ; neque earum rerum 
quemquam funditus natura voluit expertem." 

Hume's Enitys and Treatises, Vol. I. p. 5. — "Bui b 
philosopher who proposes only lo represent the common 
sense of mankind in more beauiiful and more engaging 
colors, if by accident he commits a mistake, goes no 
further, but, renewing his appeal to common sense and 
Ihe naiural sentiments of the mind, returns into the right 
path, and secures himself from any dangerous illusion." 

Hume's fnquiry concerning Ike Priiiciplis of J\loralt, 
p. 2. — " Those who have refused the reality of moral 
distinctions may be ranked among the disingenuous dispu- 
tants. The only way of converting an aniagonisl of ibis 
kind is to leave him to himself: for, fmding that nobody 



savages wi lb respect to llie arU^| 
Common sense can only be coiH 
what can a judge dn willioiit eviH 
rials from which to form a judgmeH 

Priestley's Examination of -^1 
" But should we, out of compTftil 
has hitherto been called judgment m 
is making too free with the eslafl 
words to call it common sense, whil 
lotion, has long been approprialeJ 
thing, viz., to that capacity for judd 
thai persfHis of middling capacitjl 
AgHin, p. 139. — " I should there! 
man was so totnlly deprived of con 
be able to distinguish truth from falsi 
would be equally incapable of disting 

From this cloud of testimonies, 
might be added, I apprehend that 
thrown upon those who hai'e spoken 
a principle of knonledge, or who In 
matters that are self-evident, will fall 
so many lo shore in it. Indeed, the 
bunal is too sacred and venerable, 
Ino long in its favor to be now s 
Those who. 
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III. Relation of Reason and Common Sense to each 
other.'] It is absurd lo conceive that there can be aii^ 

here lie nolictd. Somelimei " il (li:nole» ihc tutniilciarnl of Ihuse 
comilioiiM or eonrictiiins ichich ice Tietit^fi-otu nalurr; irhici all men 
Iff Hft inilh a/ktmaledge and lit 
f of iKtunit. Ttiu U tha meaaiiig in whivh tbe e 
nrifialicuJlv empluyed ik philiunphy, tad whicli 
rw^Aico/ MgfflficBri-- »-—..-:.: 
bm adduced legil 
<n, Buffier.aDd Hull 
from Cicero and Priesllcj' cnn linrdlj 



now einpfiulicuJly emplujied Bi ahilosophj', tad whicli iDBy b«, Itiertt- 
fare, cilFeJ Mjihil"*ophical MgmiicBrion. At BDtboritiea lor ils iiba in 
Ihia nlBtioD, Reid bm adduced legitiuiale Biampln from Bentle;, 



SliaftiiBburj, f^nulon, Buffier.aDd Huuie. 



lUiun which he quolta 
uiiBiucrcd Bs more than in- 
fer tho former, in ibe psr- 



ticnUr punge quoted 
Uion tliti fnrulty of n: 

■nd tlie latter cxpUrilly iiUte«, llial he utrs iJie woritii in l!ie nicaniiig 
wliich we are hereafter lo consirfsr. Mr, Slawart, Elemt/Ui, Part If 
Chap. I, Sect. 4, lo Ihe examplw of Iteid adds only a single, and ibal 
not on unambiguoiu inalMDMnfrom Bnyle. It llierefuru piIII leinaina 
to nhow that in (hia »ignific<Jlin il> einp1o]>inpnt in not only of author- 
ized unge, hut, in fact, one iimf and unitDrially eHahliahed. Ttiia ii 
done in the ieriu of leilimoDiei 1 ■liall adduca in « (Ubstqtwnt pari of 
Ibis note, rrrom Heaiod to De la MBimaia, In all one liundred and six 
witnes9ei,J — principally, indeed, to pro*e that Ihe datlrint of wmnan 
tenn, notwilhtlanding many Kfaiimalic oberrationa, ii the on« eatholio 
aod perenaial philogopby, bill which bIso concur in showing that Ihia, 
loo, IB lh« Banu under which that dnctrioe has for two Ihouaaiid years 
been mo^ftmiliarly known, al least in the Western world. Of IlieBe, 
Lucretiiw, 1S«era, Horace, Seneca, Tertullian, Ani)ibiiu,and 8l. Augiia- 
tln, oihibit the eiprenion as recosniaed in tlic bnguaae ind pbiinBi^phy 
of ancient Rome ; wUle sume fifiy others proco iu ■cientific and lollo. 
n BTery country of modern Europe." 
□ another aaceptaliun of the term cmmun Mnn, "il 
n m-dinary omBlcnitnl ••/ ijitelligcnc., thai, ^f a perten ic 
rf«rieienl cAcrnn.ilew aaoniilta mad orfoiilisk. Sauus nrmmunuie thua 
ueed in Phndiua, Lib. I. 7 ; — but Horace, Sim., Lib. 1. 3, and Juve- 
nal, Sat. VIII. 73, are erroneously, though usually, inlcrpreled in lliis 
aign ideation. In modern Lalinily {rh in Milton Contra 5«/»uinuin, 
Cap. VIII.), and in moat of the vulgar tanguage*, Ihe eipreaaton in this 
meaaing is to familiar, that il would be idle lo adduce eiamplea. 8ir 
James MachiiilDah, Diiitrlaliaiii, &o., p. 2u7 of Ihe collected edition, 
imasines, indeed, that this is the only meaning of csmmon taitt; and 
on tniB ground cenaurea Reid fur llie adoption of Ihe term ) and even 
r. Slewart'a objeclioiu to il aeem to proceed on the ■upponlion, t 
Bee Eitma 



uaagein 
kccoriGng II 



3 accrrdileij aignificatiun. 
' '" ' " ■ " cl. 2, 



EtaiunU, 



1 mnd bn acknowledged, doe 
linguish between Uiia and the loit -mentioned ac 

aeen from the tenor of hia chapter on Common Sento, but especially 
from the concluding chapter of the Jnquiry. 

Afkin, wh<>n temnon lenie is used wilh emphaaii on the aubalanlive 
and AM on Ibe adjective, it oflen, in popular language, " exprcaaea 
natiti practical inttiligmct, HOtural pTudmrt, moUar wif, tatl in itka- 
tnnur,af)irFnu) in Ihe oliHrButum Bfotaraettrt^f,, in tanlrait la kttbiUof 
o<qaired teaTiuiigtiira/iftcxi<Uiimaicai//nniithtaJ'aiTi^lift, I fecol- 




oppwidoB betwMB f^inw wai eoBONn wmami it k, 
indecNl, the fint-bofti of retson, ind, « thej an eaoi^ 
roonly joined together in speech and m writingi tbej aie 
inseparable in their nature. 

We ascribe to retfon two oflkes, or tivo 

Theim is to judse of thii^a^^erident ; the ^ 

draw conclusions uiat are not sv-eTideot from thou diat 
are. The &rst of these b the proTince, and the sob 
province, of common sense ; and therefore it ocMocides 
with reason b its whole extent, and is oolr another naine 
for ORi branch wr one iegrw 0} roatan. FerfaiM i^Mkj 
be said, Why, then, should you give it a particinr inmey 
since it is acknowledged to be only a degree o£ reaaoo } 
It would be a sufficient ans wr^jo this, Why do yon 
abolish a name which is to be fifl||^ ^ langinge ot afl 
civilized nations, and has atfl|dM|i-** n^ ^ prescrip- 
tion ? Such an attempt is equally foolish and ineffectual. 
Every wise man will be apt to think, that a name which is 
found in all languages as far back as we can trace them, is 
not without some use. 

But there is an obvious reason why this degiMK^of rea- 
son shoulc^ have a name appropriated to it ; an that is, 
that in the gr$tU$t part of mankind ^no oUur degree oj 
reason is to be found. It is this degree that entitles them 
to the denomination of reasonable creatures. It is this 
degree of reason, and this only, that makes a man capable 
of managing bis own affairs, and answerable for his con- 
duct towards others. There is, therefore, the best reason 
why it should have a name appropriated to it. 

These two degrees of reason differ in other respects, 
which would be sufficient to entitle them to distinct 
names. 

The 6rst is purely the gift of Heaven. And where 
Heaven has not given it, no education can supply the 
want. The second is learned by practice and ruleo, 
when the 6rst is not wanting. A man who has common 
sense may be taught to reason. But if he has not that 




lect no unambiguous examples of the phrase, in this precise act 
in any ancient author. . In modern languages, and more partioinariy in 
French and English, it is of ordinary occurrence. Thus, Voltaire's nay- 
ing, *Le sens eommun n'est pas si commun*; — which, I may notice, 
was stolen from Huffier, Mitaphysique, § 69." — £d. 
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gift, no teaching will make him abls either lo judge of 
first principles or lo reason from ihem. 

I have only ihis further to observe, that ihe province of 
common sense is more exltntivc m refutation than in con- 
firmation, A conclusion drawn by a train of just reason- 
ing from true principles cannot possibly contradict any 
decision of common sense, because truth will always be 
consistent with itself. Neither can such a conclusion 
receive any conlirmaiion from common sense, because it 
is not within its jurisdiction. 

But it is possible, that, by selling out from false prin- 
ciples, or by an error in reasoning, a man may be led to a 
conclusion that coutradicis the decisions of common sense. 
In this case, the conclusion is within the jurisdiction of 
common sense, though U)b reasoning on which it was 
grounded be not ; and a nrnn of common sense may fairly 
reject the conclusion, without being able to show the error 
of the reasoning that led to it. Thus, if a mailiemaiician, 
by a process of inlricaie demonstration, in which lome 
false step was made, should be brought to this conclusion, 
that two Qiumlilies, which are each equal to a third, are 
not equal to each other, a man of common sense, without 
pretending to be a judge of the demonstration, is well 
entitled to reject the conclusion, and to pronounce it 
absurd.* 

■ In Jouffroy's JUilanga Philoiopliigva there i> nn article, Dt laPhi- 
}oiim)iir. et du Sou Commun (Iranslnlcd by Mr. Ripley, in fail P/ttle- 
topkieal MUetUanitt, Vol. I. p. 305 ttsm.), id wliicfa ho Qmrlis nilfa 
■ome diilinclneic their relBlinn lo eooh otber. 

" Befiiro their BCcoaion to philcnophy, philosoplicrB, in thoit cnnicil]' 
sa men, bore within theta the light of common lenw; Ibey made lue 
«f it III llieir judgmenla and in their conduct; and whaiever may be 
the result of their •cienliGc iBbois, il is not perceived thai Ibey re- 
nounce EDmmon wnie in Ihe ordinarj aSkin of lift, or that they are 
■nj mare converted lo their owa dortrmes ihsn the greal man or man- 
kind. They btdw in pmclice, not only the piiitence, bui the aupe- 
riority, «" ide aoluliona of common kmc. WIiM, then, do ihey aeeh > 
What W the pnrpoan oflheir cndeavourg ? Let us alleinpt lo ntplain it ? 

"The aolutioni of common lenie are not atablMia tn any apUdt 

you Kiqbn''"' i''^" ^^ *''' formed oflho Good, or whal he thinks con- 
cernin^^^ nalnre of Ihin^;— he will nol know what you my. If 
ycu ailempi lo explain to faim the meaninf of thoee Iwo queiliona, at 
lensl iiiilesiyau Pse all the alcill of Sncnitei, he nitl find it hard to com- 
prehend jou. But underloke lo call in queatian, with the Bioica, that 
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CHAPTER III- 

OF nRST PRINCIPLES IN CNBMERJdU 



I. Jfaiwrtj JVlcMftly, mrf Dm of Fint FrrnKfimJ] 
One of the most importaot dbriMetiont of oar judgmenli kf 
that some of them aie iniwUktj otb«n gramuki on mrgm- 
mini. 

It is not in our power to judge at we wilL The jmigr 
meot b earned ateng necessarily by the eridence, real or 
seemtog, which appears to us at the time. But in pcopo* 
sitions that are submitted to our jodgment there ie' tfaii 
great difference ; some are of wich a nature that a man of 
ripe understanding may ^P^VM them distbctly, aid 
perfectly understand their me«|ijl without finding bianelf 
under any necessity of believing tnem to be true or fidse, 
probable or improbable. The judgment remains in sus- 

pleasure is a good, or to deny, with the spiritndists. the exIslenGe of 
matter; — you will see him laugh at your folly, and exhibit the moet un- 
eonquerable conyiction with regard to those two points. Ik will be the 
same with eyery other question. Common sense, tlHiilm, is an opio* 
ion of andnobled reality ; but men are goyerned by it mlmoet onoon- 
Bciously ; its existence is proyed by the single Ibct that they judge and net 
as if they possessed it. Taken as a whole, it is obscure; no one can 
glye account of it; but when a particular case occurs, it is maniftetod nt 
once by a clear and positiye application ; it then returns into the shad«. 
It is perceived in eyery jud^ent, in eyery determination ; but, except 
in its application, it is as if it were not ; itmd it isjrrspMS^ tki§ eAsmrrfy 
wkUh mak«§ it itutifieimtfor thitiking men. Reflection cannot bn a^ 
isfied with this species of inspiration, the characteristic of which is to 
be ignorant of itself, and to be satisfied with this icnorance. The ^Uu 
of humanity is not satisfied with these obscure glimpses, these yaigna 
persuasions: it seeks to comprehend what eyery oody tsh'CTXs; it 
wishes to obtain clear solutions of the great questions that concern man ; 
and with it commences phUoeophy. To philosophize is to comprehend ; 
to comprehend is not to know^ but to yerify what we knew belbre. 
How could we wish to comprehend, if we were ignorant of what wa 
wished to comprehend ? " 

To the same efiect, but more pointedly. Sir W. Hamilton, Note A, 
6 3: — " Nor is it true, that the argument from emnwum sense denies the 
decision to the judgment of philosophers, and accords it to the yerdict 
of the yulgar. Nothing can be more erroneous. We admit, nay, 
we maintain, as D'Alembert well expresses it, that 'the tffijMa meta- 
physics, like the truth in matters of taste, is a truth of whieh..di minds 
oavo the germ within themselves; to which, indeed, the gmttM num- 
ber pay no attention, but which they can recognisce the moment it is 
pointed out to them. But if, in this sort, we are able to tnubrsCsnd, all 
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pense, until it is inclined to one side or another by rea- 
sons or arguments. 

Em there are other propositions nhich are no sooner 
understood than they are beheved. The judgment fol- 
lows the apprehension of them necessGrily, and both are 
equally the work of nature, and the result of our original 
powers. There is no searching for evidence, no weigh- 
ing of arguments; the proposition is not deduced or in- 
ferred from another ; it has the light of truth in itself, and 
has no occasion to borrow it from another. 

Propositions of the last kind, when they are used in 
matters of science, have commonly been called axiomi ; 
and on whatever occasion they are used, are called _/(ri( 
principles, prindpUs oj common seme, common notions, 
telf-evident truths. Cicero calls them naturts judicia, 
jwiicia communibus hominttm stnsibus injixa. Lord 
Shaftesbury expresses them hy the words, natural knowl- 
edge, fundamental reason, and cofflmon sense.' 

Mie nnt able to instnid. The meiil ofconvej'ing etai\y to alhers (rue 
•nd Rimple nutioni ii muclj groalor than is cumnionly auppoaed ; {at ex- 
perience provw Low rurelj this is la be met with. Soand inBlupbrs- 
tcat idem ore eotonaD iruihs. »■■•=-'■ 1- _j- i, u-.i. 



few hare the laleol lo develop. So difficult is i[ on aaj iirtnocl Id mnke 
our own what belonas lo evary one.' Mllanga, Tome 1 V. ^6. "■ 
to employ the wordi of the ingoniouB Lichlenbcrg, — ' Philoso) ^. 
twiBt uie matter as wa may, !■ ahvnye a son of ctiemulry (Srheide- 



n what belonfs to every one.' Mllatigu, Tome IV. (f 6 
smploy the wordi of the ingoniouB Lichlenbcrg, — 'Philosophy, 
at uie inatler as wa may, !■ ahvnye a son of ctiemulry (Srheide- 
knnat). The peaunt emptoyH ail the principles of ahslracl philosophy, 
only invtloped, lalnU, engagU, as the men of physicBl science expren 
it: the philosopher eihibiU the purs principle.' ' tlinlerlasaeiu Schrif- 
tt>,.Yo{.H.p.h. 

"It must Ik recollected, also, that in appealing to the consciousneu 
of mankind in general, we only appeal to the onnsciomnesaof iliose not 
disi]uiliGed to oronoiince a decimon. 'In sayins (to use the words of 
Aristotle) umply and without qunlification, that lliii or thai is a AnDim 
fnilA, we do nol mean that it is in fact reoognized by lUI, but only by 
MfA ai OH of a tmiiul vndtratamiing ; Justai, in saying absolutely Ihal 
a tiling is wholesome, wa musl be held to inenn, lo nich as are of b 
halu constilulion ' Top.. Lib. VI. Cap. IV. \ 7. — VFe may, in short, 
my of the true philooopher what Erasmus, in an epistle lo HuKoii, said 
of Sir Thomas More: — Nemo minus ducilur vulgi juiUdo ; sed rursui 
nemo minus abesl a nuu comnMiiii." l^ee also Appondii. 

(Jompnre Besttie'a Eiiay on iht JValurt and ImmulobilUu of TnUh, 
Part 1. Chap. II. i Ofwald'i ^psnJ (a Common Stnn,Vo\.'i. puirim; 
Priesilu;V£zaniinBluni </ Dr. Rad't Inqyin, Blc: Cogan's EUtical 
Qu'>(iaH,Bpeculalinn V.; Golluppi, LtUert Filoinfidie (trnnslnted into 
French by M. Peiuu, LtUnt Philotophi^a, Paris, liAi), Let. XI.; 



I boM it to be c3Mb, end efea d e m oi t i to i lito , iImC «ft 
kiiowkdge gai by reoioning mufl k frtntt ftf&mform prm* 

eijritf. 

This it as certain as that evoy house nrast hevee 
fomidatioD. The power of reasooii^i ia this mpect, ra- 
sembles the inechanical powers or engines; it must Ittve • 
fixed point to rest upon, otherwise it spends ks fo^ee ia 
the air, and produces no effect. « 

When we examine, m the way of analj^sis, the evi- 
dence of any proposition, eithw we find it sdterideDt, er 
it rests upon one or more propositions that support it. 

Note A, { 6. Hb ransrfai on two or tbreo of tbo sppdlitliins whUk 
lisve rocootly grown into fiivor are horo git en. 

Mptiattlej (finmuMCiMi, &e., MdM Km attBBptod to iMioels 
Raid't urn of tbo tonnt uMlnicC sod MuttiN* » ^^ fsbtto, ■■•■]•. 
novation, not only in philoaophy, but in lul|uace ; and Sir James llaolip 
intosh (DUsertaHonsj p. 388) considera the term mfCmef not Iom iooh 
proper than the term eomman sense. As to the improprietj, tboogh, 
like most other psychological terms, these are not anexceptionable, tboj 
are, however, less so than maov, nay than most, others. An tnsfrnrf 
is an agent which performs blindly and ignorantly a work of intelligence 
and knowled^. The terms instinctive belirf^ tnetinetipt judgment^ at* 
stimetive eopution^ are therefore expressions not ill fi^ft^ to charac- 
terize a belief^ judgment, cognition, which, as the readl of no anterior 
consciousnees, is, like the products of animal iaatinct,the intelligent e^ 
feet of (as fiur as we are concerned) an unknown cause. In like man- 
ner, we can hardly find more suitable expressions to indicate thoae in- 
comprehensible spontaneities themselves, of which the primary facts of 
consciousness are the manifestatiorts, than rational or inttlUfiual iw 
Mtineis. In fact, if reason can justlv be called a developed fteUmf^ it 
may, with no less propriety, be called an illuminated i n s tin c t ; — in the 
words of Ovid, 

' Et quod nunc ratio ^ impetus anU fuiU' 

As to an innovation either in language or philosophy, this obiectioB 
only betrays the ignorance of the (x>jector. Mr. Stewart (EnmOf 
Ess. II. Chap. II.) adduces Boscovich and D*Alembert as authorities 
for the employment of the terms instinct and instinctive in Raid's 
signification. But, before Reid, he might have found them thus applied 
by Cicero, Scaliger, Bacon, Herbert, Descartes, Rapin, Pascal, Poiret, 
Barrow, Leibnitz, Musibus, Feuerlin, Hume, Bayer, Karnes, Reimams, 
and a host of others; while subsequent to the inquiry intotke Humam 
Mind, besides Beattie, Oswald, Campbell, Ferguson, among onr Scot- 
tish philosophers, we have, with Hemsterhuis in Holland, in Germany 
Tetenff, Jacobi, Bouterweck, Neeb, Koppen, Ancillon, and many other 
metaphysicians who have adopted and defended the ezpressioBS. 

** 2. A priori truths, prineiptesy cognitions, ntttions, iudgmenH^ Ac. 

The term a priori, by the influence of Kant and his school, is now 
very eenerally employed to characterize those elements of knowled^^ 
which are not obtained a posteriori^ — are not evolved oat of ezperi- 
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The same thing may be said of the proposiiions ihat sup- 
port it; and of those that support iheni, as far hack as we 
can go. But we cannot go back in ihis track to infinity, 
Where, then, must this analysis slop ? It is evident that 
it must slop only when we come to propositions, which 
support all tlial are built upon ihem, but are themselves 
Eupporled by none, that is, to self-evident propositions. 

Let us next consider a synthelicat proof of any kind, 
where we begin wiib the premises, and pursue a train of 
coDsequences, uniil we come to the last conclusion, or 
thing lo be proved. Here we must begin, either with 



lully in, tiis mind nQlcredem lo the acl of eipvrience, on occnsioa ol 
wliich (as cunililuung ilB tutiieiitivu coudititjas) ihey ire Snl actually 
elicited into conBciousn ass. Tbeie, like mniiy, indued most others ot 
, plied in a new significHtioa. 

r'eri and a pt/tttTiari were, Id a tenie 
. properly and inually employed, — 

■oning from eBect lo cnutie. The term a priori cams, however, in 
modern limea, to be eilended lo any alialracl reaaoning from s given nt>- 
"' ■ ■ '■■ ■ ■ . . . - ,,_ 



order lo conalruct Ihe aiipposed ti 

rosmolugieal demonBtralion, called a priori, u therefore, go far, properly 

■n Brgumenl a poHnnori. 

"3. TTiaaeend.ailBltmUu,pri7idplit,cog7Utiom,jv<li[me>ili, Sec. 

"In the achoola, tranitinatTilulis and tratuceni/ptu were convertible 
expresiiona, employed to mark a term or notion which tratuemdiit, that 
ia, vrliicb roee above, and ihua contained under it, the cntesoriea, or 
nmnia^eaeni, of Arialolle. Such, fur eiample, ia ieiiijr, of tvbich the 
ten ciilB«>rie( are only aubdiviuona. Kant, aecnrdiog to hie wont, 
twitted these old terma into a new aignificalion. Tint of all, he dift- 
tinguislied them from each other. TraiatmdaU {iTasieatdeat) he em- 
ployed to denote what ia wholly beyond experience, being given neither 
■a an a piwlirtdri nor a priori element of cognition, — whal, therefore, 
tranwwndaeTsrj category ofthoughl. TnauctmUntal {trmiucaiiiaUiili*) 
lie applied lo aigniiy uie a priori or necessary cognitions, which, though 

sphere ofthat Donlingent or adTentilioiM knowledge which we aciguirg 
hy eiperienre. TraiiMCiidentiil is not, therefore, whal transcends, but 
whal in fuel conslilutea, a category of thought. This term, though 
probably Irom another quarter, has fbund fsTor with Mr. Stewart ; who 
propoaea to exchange the eipreaaiun pritiripla of connton inue, for, 
among other names, ihsl of (ranMenrfear'iI ■—■-'- " 
The d ■ .. -- 
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•eir-cftidaot propomiOM, or with ioob m hmwm been al- 
ready proreo. When the last is tbe asoy the proof of 
the propositions, thus assumed, is a part of our prtm ; and 
the proof is deficient without it. Suppoee, then, the defr 
ciency supplied, and tbe proof completed, is it not eri- 
dent that it must set out with setf-evident propoeitioni, 
and that the whole evidence must rest upon them ? So 
that it appears to b^demonstrable, that, wUhami fini ftuh 
eipU9j anal^ieal ruuoning cotiM Aova no eiul, mmd i» 
tketieal reatdning could Mve ne heg umimg ; and w 
erery conclusion got by reasoning must rest wUb its whoh 
weignt upon JirH prtnctplei , as the bdUing doea upoo ill 
foundation. 

It would doubtless contribute greatly to the stability of 
human knowledge, and consequently to the improrenMSt 
of it, if UkB fint prineipUs upon mkSck Ihs sorievf pmii rf 
it are grounded i^ere pmnted oui and oHeriaimed. 

We have ground to think so from facts, as well as from 
the nature of the thing. There 'are two branches of hu- 
man knowledge in which this method has been followed, 
— to wit, mathematics and natural philosophy: in raatbe* 
matics, as far back as we have books. It is in this sci- 
ence only, that, for more than two thousand years since it 
began to be cultivated, we find no sects, no contrary sys- 
tems, and hardly any disputes ; or, if there have been dis- 
putes, they have ended as soon as the animosity of parties 
subsided, and have never been again revived. The sci- 
ence, once firmly established upon the foundation of a 
few axioms and definitions, as upon a rock, has grown 
from age to age, so as to become the loftiest and tbe most 
solid fabric that human reason can boast. 

Natural philosophy, till less than two hundred years ago, 
remained in the same fluctuating state with the other sci- 
ences. Every new system pulled up the old by the roots. 
The system-builders, indeed, were always wUling to ac- 
cept of the pid of first principles, when they were of their 
side ; but finding them insufficient to support the fabric 
which their imagination had raised, they were only brought 
in as auxiliaries, and so intermixed with conjectures and 
with lame inductions, that their systems were like Nebu- 
chadnezzar's image, whose feet were partly of iron and 
partly of clay. 
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Lord Bacon first delineated the only solid foundation 
on which natural philosophy can be built : and 8ir Isaac 
Newton reduced the principles laid down by Bacon into 
three or four axioms, which he calls regula philoiophandi. 
From these, together with the phenomena observed by the 
senses, which he likewise lays down us first principles, he 
deduces, by strict reasoning, the propositions contained in 
the third book of his Principta, and in his Optics; and by 
this means has raised a fabric in those two branches of 
natural philosophy, which Is not liable to be shaken by 
doubtful disputation, hut stands itninovable upon ihe 
basis of self-evident principles.* 

We tnay observe, by the way, that the reason why lo- 
gicians have been so unanimous in determining the rules of 
reasoning, from Aristotle down to this day, seems lo be, 
that they were by that great genius raised, in a scientific 
' 1 a few ' " ■ 



:r, from a few definitions and axioms. It may fur- 
ther be observed, that when men differ about a deduction, 
whether it follows from certain premises, this I think is 
always owing to iheir differing about some first principle. 
I shall explain this by an example. Suppose that, from 
a thing having begun to exist, one man infers that it must 
have had a cause ; another man does not admit the infer- 
ence. Here it is evident that the first takes it for a self- 
evident principle, that every thing which begins to exist 
must have a cause. The other docs not allow this lo be 
self-evident. Let them settle litis point, and the dispute 
will be at an end. 

Thus I think it appears, that in matters of science, if 
the terms be properly explained, the first principles upon 
which the reasoning is grounded be laid down and exposed 
to examination, and the conclusions regularly deduced 
from them, it might he expected that men of candor and 
capacity, who love truth, and have patience to examine 
things coolly, might come to unanimity with regard to the 
force of the deductions, and that their differences might 
be reduced lo those they may have about first principles- 

II. Means of determining what ovglit to be admilUd at 
First Principlts.] We are next to consider whether 

• Compnro Slcwarl'i Elcnmtt, Purl 11. Chap, 1, 
30 
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naiwn hmtl^mi dtaliMt 0/ m $§ m» u t t rtty db e m m iU 
and hanui pari ofnumkind may be hrmfgki fo mmamiwdlg 
token lAey kappen to differ aboiUfirH prinemUe. 

WheD men differ tbout thingi that tre taken to be fint 
priQciples, or self-evident truths, reasoniiig seems to be at 
an end. Each par^ appeals to commoo sense ; and if 
one man's conunon sense gives one determination, an- 
other man's a contrary determination, there woold seem, 
at first sight, to be no remedy but to leave evoy man SB 
enjoy his own opinion. It is in vam to reason with a 
roan who denies the first principles on which the reason- 
ing b grounded. Thus, it would be in vain to nuempl 
the proof of a proposition in Euclid to a man who de- 
nies the auoms. indeed, we oitghi never to reason with 
men who deny first principles jfinMii ebdimaeg and nfcmll- 
ingneee to yield to reaeon. 

But is it not possible, that men who reaUy love Imfik, 
and are open to conviction^ may differ about first prineipkef 

I think it is possible, and that it cannot, without great 
want of charity, be denied to be possible. 

When this happens, every man who believes that there 
is a real distinction between truth and error, and that the 
faculties which God has eiven us are not in their nature 
fallacious, must be convmced that there is a defect, or a 
perversion of judgment, on the one side or the other. A 
man of candor and humility will, in such a case, very nat- 
urally suspect his own judgment, so far as to be desirous 
to enter into a serious examination even of what he has 
long held as a first principle. He will think it not impos- 
sible that, although bis heart be upright, his judgment may 
have been perverted, by education, by. authority, by party 
zeal, or by some other of the common causes of error, 
from the influence of which neither parts nor integrity ex- 
empt the human understanding. 

In such a state of mind, so amiable, and so becoming 
every good man, has nature left him destitute of any ra- 
tional means by which he may be enabled, either to correct 
his judgment if it be wrong, or to confirm it if it be right ? 

I hope it is not so. I hope that, by the means which 
nature has furnished, controversies about first principles 
may be brought to an issue, and that the real lovers of 
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truth may come to unanimity with regard to them. It is 
true, that, in other controversies, the process by which 
the truth of a proposition is discovered, or its falsehood 
detected, is hy showing its necessary connection nith first 
principles, or its repugnancy to ihem. It is true, like- 
wise, that, when the controversy is whether a proposition 
be itself a first principle, this process cannot be applied. 
The truth, therefore, in controversies of this kind, labors 
under a peculiar disadvantage. But it has advantages of 
another kind to compensate this. 

For, in ihe first place, in such controversies, tvery man 
M a competent judge ; and therefore it is difficult to im- 
pose upon mankind. 

To judge of 6rst principles requires no more than a 
sound mind free from prejudice, and a distinct conception 
of the question. The learned and the unlearned, the phi- 
losopher and the day-lahorer, are upon a level, and will 
pass the same judgment, when they are not misled by 
some bias, or taught to renounce their understanding from 
some mistaken rehgious principle. 

In matters beyond the reach of common understanding, 
the many are led hy the few, and willingly yield to their 
authority. But in matters of common sense, the few 
must yield to the many, when local and temporary preju- 
dices are removed. No man is now moved by the subtile 
arguments of Zeno against motion, though perhnps he 
knows not how to answer them. 

The ancient skeptical system furnishes a remarkable in- 
stance of this truth- That system, of which Pyrrho was 
reputed the father, was carried down, through a succes- 
sion of ages, hy very able and acute philosophers, who 
taught men to believe nothing at all, and esteemed it the 
highest pitch of human wisdom to withhold assent from 
every proposition whatsoever. It was supported with 
very great subtilty and learning, as we see from the writ- 
ings of Sextus Emplricus, the only author of that sect 
whose writings have come down to our age. 

Yet, as this system was an insult upon the common 
sense of mankind, it died away of itself ; and it would be 
in vain to attempt to revive it. The modern skepticism, 
I mean that of ftf'. Hume, is very different from the an- 
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of those adrentilious circumstances from which it bor- 
rowed its importance and authority, the natural emotion of 
ridicule will exert its force. An absurdity can be enter- 
tained by men of sense no longer than it wears a mask. 
When any man is found who has the skill or ihe boldness 
to pull off the mask, it can no longer bear the light; it 
slinks into dark corners for a while, and then is no more 
heard of but as an object of ridicule. 

Thus I conceive that first principles, which are really 
the dictates of common sense, and directly opposed to 
absurdities in opinion, will always, from the conslilulion 
of human nature, support themselves, and gain rather than 
lose ground among mankind. 

It may be observed, thirdly, that although it is con- 
trary to the nature of first principles to admit of direct or 
apodicHcal proof ; yet there are certain uays of reatoning 
even abont them, by which those that are juU and solid 
may be confirmed, and those that are false may be deteeled. 

It may here be proper to mention some of the topics 
from which we may reason in matters of this kind. 

First. It is a good argument ad hominem, if it can he 
shown, that a first principle which a man rejects stands 
upon the same footing with others which he admits ; for, 
when this is the case, he must be guilty of an inconsis- 
tency who holds the one and rejects the other. 

Thus the faculties of consciousness, of memory, of ex- 
ternal sense, and of reason, are all equally the gifts of na- 
ture. No good reason can be assigned lor receiving the 
testimony of one of them, which is not of equal force with 
regard to the others. The greatest skeptics admit the 
testimony of consciousness, and allow that what it testi- 
fies is to be held as a first principle. If, therefore, they 
reject the immediate testimony of sense, or of memory, 
they are guilty of an inconsistency. 

Secondly. A first principle may admit of a proof ad 
absurdum. 

In this kind of proof, which is very common in mathe- 
matics, we suppose the contradictory proposition to be 
true. We trace the conseijuences of that supposition in 
a train of reasoning ; and if we find any of its necessary 
consequences to be manifestly absurd, we conclude the 
30 • 
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his Triend agree with bis own, especially ifii be confirmed 
by IHO or three able judges, he rests secure of his discov- 
ery without further esaminaiion ; hut if it be unfavorable, 
he is brought back into a kind of suspense, until (he part 
that is suspected undergoes a new and a more rigorous 
examination. 

J hope what is supposed tn ibis case is agreeable lo na- 
ture, and to the experience of candid and modest men on 
such occasions ; yol here we see a man's judgment, even 
in a maiheinatical demonstration, conscious of some fee- 
bleness in itself, seeking the aid of authority to support it, 
greatly strengthened by that authority, and hardly able to 
stand erecl against it, without some new aid. 

Now, in a matter of common sense, every man is no less 
a competent judge, ihan a niaibemaiician is in a mathemat- 
ical demonsl ration ; and there must be a great presump* 
tion that the judgment of mankind, in such a matter, is the 
natural issue of those faculties which Cod has given 
them. Such a judgment can be erroneous only when 
there is gome cause oj the error, as general as the error it. 
When this can be shown (o be the case, I acknowledge it 
ought lo have its due weight. But to suppose a general 
deviation from truth among mankind in things self-evident, 
of which no cause can b^ssigncd, is highly unreasonable, 

Perhaps il may be thought impossible to collect the 
general opinion of men upon any point whatsoever; and, 
therefore, that this authority can serve us in no stead in 
esamining first principles. But I apprehend, that, in 
many cases, this is neither impossible nor difhcult. 

Who can doubt whether men have nnivcrsally bcheved 
the existence of a material world .' Who can doubt 
whether men have universally believed, that every change 
thai happens in nature must have a cause i Who can 
doubt whether men have universally believed that there 
is a right and a wrong in human conduct, — some things 
that merit blame, and others that are entiOed lo approba- 
tion ? The universality of these opinions, and of many 
such that might be named, is sufficiently evident, from the 
whole tenor of human conduct, as far as our acquaintance 
reaches, and from the history of all ages and nations of 
which we have any records. 
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There are other opinioos that appear to Iw oomnal,: 
from what is commoo id the stmetare of all hnpmgA 
Language is the express image and pictiire of bnonn 
thoughts ; and from the picture we may draw aouie car- 
tain conclusions concerning the original. We find in al 
languages the same parts of speech ; we find nouoay aob- 
stantive and adjective ; Terbs, active and paanre, in thek 
▼arious tenses, numbers, and moods. Some mica of ^^ft| 
tax are the same in all languages. 

Now, what b common in the atmcture of hoguagaa 
indicates a uniformity^ of opinion in tboae thtngs omi 
which that structure is grounded. Tlie«||itiDCtioQ W 
tween substances and the qualities belongiiifto them, }m^ 
tween thought and the being that thinks, between *tlioa^ 
and the objects of thought, is to. be found in tbe atmctnn 
of all kneuages ; and^ therefore systems of pUloeoplij, 
which abolish those distinctions, wage war with the com- 
mon sense of mankind. 

We are apt to imagine, that those who formed lan- 
guages were no metaphysicians ; but the first principles of 
all sciences are the dictates of common sense, and lie 
open to all men ; and every roan, who has considered the 
structure of language in a philosophical light, will find in-. 
fallible proofs that those who ||^e framed it, and those 
who use it with understanding, have the power of malnng 
accurate distinctions, and of forming general conceptions, 
as well as philosophers. Nature has given those powers 
to all men, and they can use them when their occasions 
require it ; but they leave it to the philosophers to give 
names to them, and to descant upon their nature. In like 
manner, nature has given eyes to all men, and they can 
make good use of them ; but the structure of the eye, and 
the theory of vision, are the business of philosophers. 

Fourthly. Opinions that appear so early in the minds of 
men, that they cannot be the effect of education^ or of false 
reasonings have a good claim to be considered as first prin^ 
eiples. Thus the belief we have, that tbe persons about 
us are living and intelligent beings, is a belief for which, 
perhaps, we can give some reason, when we are able to 
reason ; but we had this belief before we could reason, 
and before we could learn it by instruction. It seems, 
therefore, to be an immediate effect of our constitution. 
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Fijihly. The last lopic 1 shall menlion is, when an 
opmioii is go necessary in the conducl of lift, that, uilhout 
the belief of it, a man must be ted into a thovsantl absurd' 
Hies in practice, such an opinion, when we can give no 
olher reason for it, may snfely be taken for a first princi- 

pi,. 

Thus I have endeavoured lo show, thai, although first 
piinciples are not capable of direct proof, yet differences 
that may happen wilh regard to (hem among men of ran- 
dor are not tvilhout remedy ; thai nature has nol left us 
destiiule of means by which we may discover errors of 
ibis kind ; and tbat lliere are ways of reasoning, wiib re- 
gard 10 lirst principles, by which those that are truly such 
may be distinguished from vulgar errors or prejudices. • 



nj dclermining Rrat prinriples, 
which U one of ihe most difficull poinls in Ihc philoaophv -t common 
sense, Sir W HuniltDn, in Note A, § 4, eipcoiseB faimieir Lima: — 
"Theie clinniclera, 1 iJiink, msy be leclurcd lu Tour: — 1°, itieir tn- 
comprehejinbilily ; 3°, llieir iiiKplidty; V, llieii nunaity uid niwhilt 
tmirertalily ; A", their emwiora/iM rnidtna and certainly. 

" 1. In reierence lo Iho nnt ; — > conviDtinn in iocamprebeOBible irhen 
ihere is merely giien LU in conicinuiineu That its oijttl it (uri firri); 
and when we are unntile lo comprehend ihrougb a higher nouuu or M- 
lief, Why, or Hoa it is {Sii!n fori)- When we are iifile to comprehend 
wFij or how a Ihing it, (he botief of the existence of that thing a nol a 
primnry datum orcansciaunneu, but a Bubaumption under ihe cogoition 
or liclief which u&irdB iti renaon. 

"S. Aa lolhe«econdi— it iamunireat thai if n cognition or belief be 
made op of, and can be eiplicalud into, a plurality of cogoitions or be- 
lief, tbal, Bi a compoond, it cannot be orieioal. 

"3. Touphing ihe third ; — nBceaeifji and univeranlity ma^ bo regard- 
ed aa coincident. For when a belief !■ neceaaarj, it ii, w 17x0, unirer- 
■al ; and that a belief ii uniteraal ia b certain index that it must be tt«- 
ceaaary See Leibnitz, Jfomtatii Enais, Lib. L § 4. To prove the 
ncceiaily, the univcranlity muat. however, he ahtnlute ; for a relalire 
oniireraalil}' indicnte> no more than cualoni and education, bnwboit the 
BubjeclB Ihemaelvea may deem Ihal they lollow only the diclniea of na- 
10 tc- Aa St, Jeroiue Laa it,^ Vjuupurmit grns hoc legem natura: putut^ 
quoit didicit- 

•• It la to be obserred that the nccetaity here spoken of i< of two 
kinda. There ia one neceMily, when we cannot construe it lo our 
mindu xa [I'laaiblo, that the drlivemnce of conaciouanera ahould nnl be 
true. Thia logical impnnibility oecura in the eaae of whit are c/alled 
neceaaary truiha, — tntlis of nasim or inleIHgenct ; aa in llii law ef ritu- 
tatity, the lain oftubitana. and Mill more in tkt lairs ofUtntity. contra- 
dicliim, and extladtd middle. Tbere ia another ncceaaity, when it la nol 
unlhinknble that the deliverance of consciouaneM may poeaibly be filM, 
but nt Ihe aama time, when we cannot but admit thai Ihia deliTflranee h 
of Buch or iuoh s purport Thii ii aeeii in the con of what are colled con- 
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gtni and muloAb, depending apon Mme eflbet of will 

begnming, 



IIL EkmuroHM of tU Hwt IVftn^pln 

Mill TnOhi.] The tnitfat tint UH mtbm the 
buman knowledge, whether thejr be edf-evidMity 
duced from those thtt are idf-endeiit, may be ivd 
two chsses. Thflj are mher 

codnij ' 

That a cone is te third part of a cjrKnder of the dV 
"base and the jaroe altitude, is a neceesaix truth. It i^ 
pends not upon the will and power of ujr b^K. It ii 
immutably true, and the contrary imp^MHile. That As 
sun is the centre, about which the mSUfmod the <M||r 
planets of our system, perform their reroIotioDs, is a 

■ 

imgna initk9^ 0€ tnOkg ^ fia. Thw, Ibr vnapk. 1 09 ihMraliarifr 
■oppoM that the eiternu obieet I an ooommnm orm parBi|itioa najht^ 
io reality, nothing but a mode of mind or aelf. I am niwble, however, la 
think that it does not appear to me — that conKiouaneaB does not caa- 
pel me to regard it — as b. mode of matter or not-aelf. And aoch beiiy 
the case, I cannot practically believe the aupiioiitioii I am able apeenl^ 
lively to maintain. For I cannot believe Uib auppoeitioii without b^ 
^lieving that the last ground of all belief ia not to be belioTed ; which ii 
aelf-contradictorj. ' Nature/ aaya Pascal, 'conibuDda the Pvrrhoaist'; 
and, among similar confessions, those of Hume, of Fichte, oT Hommela 
may suffice for an acknowledcment of the impoasibility which thesfclp> 
tic, the idealist, the fatalist, finds in practically beliering the acheiM 
which he views as theoretically demonstrated. ^- 

" 4. The fourth and last character of our original Mneft ia their com- 
parative evidence and certainty. This, along with the third, is well 
stated by Aristotle, — * What mppetn^s tm all, that we affirm to k€; and ha 
who rejects this belief will assuredly advance molking b^iUr dtgerrimg ^ 
credence..* And again : — Mf we know and believe through certain orig- 
inal principles, we must know and believe these with pmrmmammi taritut 
tth for the very reason that we know and believe all eiaa through them. 
And such are the truths in regard to which the Aphrodisian says,— 
* Though some men may verbally dissent, all men are in their hearts 
agreed. This constitutes the first of Buffier*s essential qualities of pri- 
mary truths, which is, as he expresses it, * to be so clear, that, if we at- 
tempt to prove or to disprove them, this can be done only by propoa- 
tions which are manifestly neither ymre evident nor more eertaim.* *' 

Compare Buffier's First Truths^ Part I. Chap. VII. ; Stewart's EU- 
mentSy Part II. Chap. I.; Coleridge's Aids io JUJUction^ comment oa 
the eirrhth of his Aphorisms on Spiritual Religion ; Jacques, Sirr U Stms 
Commun, eomme Principe et commeM6thode Philosopkifue^ jomamm^ pob- 
lislied in Mem. de VAcad. Roijale des Sciences Mor. it Pol,^ Tome I., Sa- 
vants Etransers ; Whe well's Philosophy of the tndudue Sdemtes, Part I. 
Book I. ; Mill's System of Logic^ Book II. Chap. V. Most of these Wo- 
thorities treat exclusively of the first principles of neceasary truths. — 
Ed. 
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tiuih ; but it is not a necessary truth. It depends upon 
tlie power and will of iliat Being who made tiie sun and 
all llie planets, and who gave ihem those motions that 
seemed best lo him. 

As the minds of men are occupied much more about 
truths that are contingent ihan about those thai are neces- 
sary, I shall first endeavour to point out the principles of 
|])e former kind. If the enumeraiion should appear to 
' some redundant, to others deficient, and to others both ; 
if things, which I conceive to be first principles, should to 
others appear lo be vulgar errors, or to be truths which 
derive llieir evidence from other liulhs, and ihererore not 
first principles ; in these things every man must judge for 
himself. 

1. First, then, I hold, as a first principle, Ike existence 
of every thing of which I am conscious. 

Consciousness is an operation of the understanding of its 
own kind, and cannot be logically defined. The objects 
of it are our present pains, our pleasures, our hopes, our 
fears, our desires, our doubts, our thoughts of every kind ; 
in a word, all the passions, and all the actions and opera- 
tions of our own minds, while they are present. We may 
remember them when they are past ; but we are conscious 
of liiein only while they are present. 

When a man is conscious of pain, he is certain of its ex- 
istence ; when he is conscious ihat he donbis, or beheves, 
* he is certain of the existence of those operations. But 
the irresistible conviction he has of the reality of those 
operations is not the eHect of reasooiog ; it is immediate 
and intuitive. The existence, Lherefore, of those passions 
and operations of our minds, of which we are conscious, 
is a first principle, which nature requires us to believe 
upon her authority. 

If I am asked to prove that I cannot be deceived by 
consciousness, — to prove that it is not a fallacious sense, 
— 1 can find no proof. I cannot find any antecedent 
truth from which it is deduced, or upon which its evi- 
dence depends. It seems lo disdain any such derived 
authority, and to claim my assent in its own right. !f any 
man could be found so frantic as to deny that he thinks, 
while he ia conscious of it, I may wonder, I may laugh, 
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or I OMj pitjr lum, but I eannot rauoo dM mCtar vilk 
him. We have do commoa principlos from wliidi|M 
may reason, and therefore can never join iasne b an ^^ 




ment. 

This, I think, is the onljr principle of coamiOD 
hat has never directly been called b qoeatioo.* It 
to be so firmly rooted m the minda of mm, as to retaiaili 
authoritjr with the greatest skeptics. Bfr. HumOt aHL 
annihilating body and mind, time and spaee^ actkm Jm 
causation, and even his own mind, acknowkdm the 
reality of the thoughts, sensations, and pasaiona of wkkk 
he is conscious. 

No philosopher has attempted by any favpothosb la 
accoimt for this consciousness of our own tnougfals, and 
the certain knowledge of their real existence which ac- 
companies it. By this they aeem to acknowledgo, An 
this at least is an original povrer of the mind ; a power by 
which we not only^ have ideas, but original judgments, and 
the knowledge of real existence. 

I cannot reconcile this immediate knowledge of the 
operations of our own minds with Mr. Lockers theory, 
that all knowledge consists in perceiving the agreement 
and disagreement of ideas. What are the ideas, from 
whose comparison the knowledge of our own thoughts 
results ? Or what are the agreements or disagreements 
which convince a man that he is in pain when he feels it.f 

2. Another first principle, I think, is, that ihe tkowhU 
of which I am conscious are the thougtUs of a being whiek 
I call MT8ELF, my wnd, my person. 

The thoughts and feelings of which we are conscious 
are continually changing, and the thought of this moment 
is not the thought of the last ; but something which I call 
myself remains under this change of thought. This self 



*It could not pombly be called in question. For, in doobtinc the 
fact of his consciousness, the skeptic roust at least affirm the fiust oT hw 
doubt ; but to affirm a doubt is to affirm the eontdmmutM of it : the 
doubt would, therefore, be self«ontradictorj, — i. •. snnihiUta itael£ 
— H. 

t See M. Cousin's criticism on Locke's theory of knowledge, showiof 
its inadec^uacy in respect to all immediate or ultimate cognitioDf, ana 
all cognitions of real existences of whatever kind. Eiemmis of JP#y- 
cAaUfgy, Chap. VIII. and IX.— Ed. 
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has the same relation to all llie successive llioughta I am 
conscious of ; ihey are all my ilioiighla ; and every ibougbt 
which is not my thought, must be the thought of some 
other person. ^ 

ir any man asks a proof of ihis, I confess I can ffj^/mH 
none ; there is an evidence in the proposition itself whffli^^ 
I am uneble to resist. Shall I ihink, that thought can 
Bland by itself without a thinking being ^ or that ideas can 
feel pleasure or pain } My nature dictates to me that it is 
impossible. And that nature has dictated the same to all 
men, appears from the structure of all languages : for in 
all languages men have expressed thinking, reasoning, 
willing, loving, hating, by personal verbs, which from 
iheir nature require a person who thinks, reasons, wills, 
loves, or hates. From which it appears, that men have 
been laughl by nature to believe that thought requires a 
thinker, reason a reasoner, and love a lover.* 

*TbM i> preciarly nliBl De*carlei intended bj liis celebrated unlli; 
metiio, Cogilo, rrgo lutn, — bo ofliiii objected lo by lieid and ollinra, and 
■e feebly and heBilalJngly defended by Slewsit, Eaiayi, Ebb. 1. Ciiup 1. 
H. Cousin, in his FrrgTatatt Philoiopkiifua, 3(1 ed., Tome I. j> 334 
d fU., hni let the quenlion in IM trae Iigbl. — "Before SpiniHU end 
Reid, GoHendi bad olUclied tlie eDlhymeme of Dcgcarlea. ' The prop- 
OMiion, t tkirJi, IhercfoTt I am, aiipposra,' inya GaaBctidi, 'this thojot, 
— not lekick tMinkt aitU ; and cnnBequenlJy involves a begging ufltae 

Jueallon.' To Ibis DeBcnrleii repliea^ — ' I do nul lieg Ihe queilioDi for 
do nol BuppOHi any Toajor. I maintain llial i!ie propoBilion, / tiiak, 
AerefoTc I eiiil, i* a particular Irulh which is introduced inio the mind 
wiiliuut tecouno lo any more general Irulh, and independeHtly of anr 
logical deduction. It i> not a prejudice, but a naliiral judgment which 
at once and irrenialiblv Btrikes llin inle'Uigence.' ' The notion of exist- 
enoe,' snyB he> In replj lo Ihe ohjiKilions, ■ is n primitive notion, not 
obmined by any svllogism, bui evident in itself; and ilie mind diaoo vera 
it by inluilion. lUnaoning does not logieatly deduce exialenca from 
thought i but the mtrid rannnt think without knowing ilsvlf, becallee 
tu»t is given in and under thought : — Cegita, trgo mm. The cDriain- 
ty of thinking does nut go before Ibe rertainly ofeaiBtence ; the lormer 
oonuins anddeTetoua the latter, ihej are two contemporaneous veiities 
blended in one rundamonlal verity. The flindaaunlal complex verily 



In principle of the CarteBisn pllilosophy." 
But Ruid would dill object, " Why not irgin with some fiict of the 
■enacB, aswell as with some fad nfconKiousness, Inasmuch as both 
reil on Ihe ssnie evidence ?" — Thev do not rest on the inme evidence ; 
fuf, aa has been repeatedly intimated heforti, doubling the conaciousnen 
is the Dn^ii doubt which is ebsalulely Beir-conlradiclory, which atini- 
hilatBB luell^ and which, therefore, not only cannot be defended, but 
cannot be entertained. DeacBrles,iM lowing a method of ihe merJIi of 
which wedonot Dow«peitk,waa in ^Wal or some &Gt or principle which 
31 
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Hera wv mutt letve Mr. Hume, ulio eoaemwm h to 
be a Tulnur error, that, besides the thoughts we are coin 
scious of, there is a mind which is the subject of those 
thoughts. If the mind be any thing else than jmpressioos 
^ * ideas, it must be a word without a meaning. The 
d, therefore, according to this philosopher, is a word 
which signiGes a bundle of perceptions ; or, when he 
defines it more accurately, *^ it is that succession of w^^^ 
lated ideas and impressions, of which we have an intinuite 
memory and consciousness." 

I am, therefore, that succession, of related ideas and 
impressions of which 1 have the intimate memory and 
consciousness. But who is the / that has this memory 
and consciousness of a succession of ideas and impree- 
sions f Why, it is nothing but that succession itsel£ 
Hence I learn, that this succession of ideas and impres- 
sions intimately remembers, and is conscious of ttsettl I 
would wish to be further instructed, whether the impres- 
sions remember and are conscious of the ideas, or the 
ideas remember and are conscious of the impressions, or 
if both remember and are conscious of both ? and whether 
the ideas remember those that come after them, as well as 
those that were before them ? These are questions natu- 
rally arising from this system, that have not yet been 
explained. 

he could not jpoMibly doubt even in Bpeculation, and luob a ftct or 
principle be found in the testimony of coniiciousneM aione. This, 
therefore, he not only made his point of departure, but the point tTmpfnd 
of his whole system, professing to accept nothing but the facts of cob- 
■ciousnesa and what tnese facts either contain or presuppose. In the 
■ame spirit one of the early English followers of Descartec wrote : — 
*' If we reflect but upon our own souls, how manifestly do tlie species 
[notions] of rtason^ freedom, perceptions and the like, ofier themselves 
to us, wnereby we may know a thousand times more distinctly what 
our souis are than what our bodies are. For the former we know by an 
immediate converse with ourselves, and a distinct sense of their op<»ra- 
tions; whereas all our knowledge of the body is little better than 
merely historical, which we gather up by scraps and piecemeal from 
more doubtful and uncertain experiments which we maKe of them :'but 
the notions which we have of a mind, i. e. something within us that 
thinks, apprehends, reasons, and discourses, are so clear, and distinct 
from all those notions which we fiisten upon a body, that we can easily 
conceive that, if all hody-being in the world were d(*stroyed, yet we 
might then as well subsist as now m do." — Smith's Select Dis€4mrses^ 
Disc. IV. Chap. VI.— £o. 



This, however, is clear, that this succession of ideas 
and impressions not only remembers and is conscious, hut 
ihal it judges, reasons, affirms, denies ; nay, Uiat it eats 
and drinks, and is sometimes merry and sometimes sad. 
If these tilings can be ascribed to a succession of ideas 
and impressions, in a consistency with common sense, I 
should be very ^Ud to know what is nonsense. 

The scholRstic pbilosogihers have been wittily ridiculed, 
by representing tliern as disputing upon ibis question, — 
A'um chimtera bombinana t'n vacuo poBsit comedfre s«cun- 
das inUnlionei^ And I beheve the wit of man cannot 
invent s more ridiculous quesiion. liui, if Mr. Hume's 
philosophy be admitted, this question deserves lo be 
treated more gravely : for if, as we learn from this phi- 
losophy, a succession of ideas and impressions may eal, 
and drink, and be merry, I see no good reason why a 
chimera, which, if not ihe same, is of kin to an idea, may 
not chew ilie cud upon tiim kind of food which the school- 
men call second intentions.'' 

3. Another first principle I lake lo be, thnt Ihoie 
tilings did really happen which I distinctly remember. 

This has one of the surest marks of a first principle ; 
for no man ever pretended (o prove it, and yet no man in 
his wits calls it in question. The testimony of memory, 
like that of consciousness, is immediate ', it claims our 
assent upon its own aulhonty.f 

Suppose that a learned counsel, in defence of a client 
against the concurring testimony of witnesses of credit, 
should insist upon a new topic to invalidate the testimony. 
" Admitting," says he, " the integrity of the wiinesses, 
and that they distinctly remember what they have given \a 
evidence, it does not follow that the prisoner is guilty. 

*Atl ihiH crilicism of Hnme piweedH an Ihe eironeouB bypoihesii 
Ihal lie waa * dugmulial. lie w»< a skeylic, — llial JB, lie nrttpltd ihe 
principlB* Hsserlifd tiv lh« prevnlnDl dngiiiHtism ; and only sliuwed ihal 
■iicb mid Mch concliniMi* wen, on llietie princiiplea, inevltabln. The 
■b«urdity wu not Homo'*, but Locko'i. Tlili u the kind of criliciam, 
howerer, with which Hume i* generally innilod. — H. 

t The dalvvt Dfmtiaarf Ansa nnf aunJ upon ihe ume ground aa the 
dafiitn of linifile conaciiHiinnaa. In ao flir aa memory ia cnnariouaneBB, 
itcannot be denied. We rannol,frilhoiil conlradiclion, denyihefkct 
of memory ua preaenl conaciiiiMPiM; but we may, vrilhoul conlrldi''- 
tion, auppoie that ibe pial gfvni dierein ia ooly on illuaion of Ihe 
jIfMent. — II. 
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It bas nerar been prored tbut dM moit iKiIu m H nadMiiy 
may not be falkcioiM. Show me anjr neoesatrr coooeo- 
tion between that act of tbe mind which we call iiiemoiT» 
and the past existence of the erent remembmred. lib 
man bas ever offered a shadow of argument to prove such 
a connection ; yet this is one link of the chain' of proof 
against the prisoner ; and if it have no streneth, the whok 
proof falls to the ground : until this, theremre, be made 
evident, until it can be proved, that we mar safely rest 
upon the testimony of memory for the truth of past evenlSi 
no judge or jury can justly take away the life of a citinn 
npon so doubtful a point." 

I believe we may take it for granted, that this argomeet 
from a learned counsel would hive no other efiect opoa 
the judge or jury, than to convince them that he was 
disordered in his judgment. Counsel is allowed to plead 
every thing for a client that is fit to persuade or to move ; 
yet I believe no counsel ever had^ the boldness to plead 
this topic. And for what reason ? For no other reason, 
surely, but because it is absurd. Now, what is absurd at 
the bar is so in tlie philosopher's chair. What would be 
ridiculous, if delivered to a jury of honest, sensible citi- 
zens, is no less so when delivered gravely in a philosophic 
cal dissertation. 

4. Another first principle is our own penonal identity 
and continued existencey as far back at we remember any 
thing distinctly. 

This we know immediately, and not by reasoning. It 
seems, indeed, to be a part of the testimony of memory. 
Every thing we remember has such a relation to our- 
selves, as to imply necessarily our existence at the time 
remembered. And there cannot be a more palpable 
absurdity than that a man should remember what hap- 
pened before he existed. He must therefore have existed 
as far back as he remembers any thing distinctly, if his 
memory be not fallacious. This principle, therefore, is 
so connected with the last mentioned, that it may be 
doubtful whether both ought not to be included in one. 
Let every one Judge of this as he sees reason. The 
proper notion of identity, and the opinions of Mr. Locke 
on this subject, have been considered before under the 
head of Memory. ^ 
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5. Another first principle, 1 think, is, ihat kc kave some 
degree ofpuwer over our actioiu, and Ike delerminulions of 
ovT mlt. 

All power must be derived from the Fountain of 
power, and of every good gift. Upon his good pleasure 
Its coiiiinuance depends, and it is always subject lo his 
control, Beings to whom God has given any degree of 
power, and understanding lo direct them to the proper 
use of it, must be accountable to their Maker. Bui those 
who are inirusled with no power can have no account to 
make ; for all good conduct consists in the right use of 
power ; alt bad conduct in the abuse of it. To call to 
account a being who never was iutrusled with any degree 
of power, is an absurdity no less than it would be to call 
to an account an inanimate being. We are sure, ihere- 
fore, if we have any account lo make to the Author of 
our being, that we must have some degree of power, 
which, as far as it is properly used, etililles us to his 
approbation ; and, when abused, renders us obnoxious to 
bis displeasure. 

It is not easy lo say in what way we first get the no/ion 
or idea of power. It is neither an object of sense nor of 
consciousness. We see events, one succeeding another ; 
but we see not the power by which ihey are produced. 
, We are conscious of the operations of our minds ; but 
power is not an operation of mind. If we had no notions 
Dut such as are furnished by the external senses, and by 
consciousness, it seems to be impossible that we should 
ever have any conception of power. Accordingly, Mr. 
Hume, who has reasoned the most accurately upon this 
hypothesis, denies that we have any idea of power, and 
clearly refutes llie account given by Mr. Locke of the 
origin of this idea. 

But it is in vain to reason from an hypothesis against a 
fact, the truth of which every man may see by attending 
lo his own tliougbts. It is evident, that all men, very 
"early in life, not only have an idea of power, but a con- 
viction ihal they have some degree of it in themselves : 
for litis conviction is necessarily implied in many operations 
of mind, which are familiar to every man, and without 
which no man can act the part of a reasonable being. 
31 • 
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Fint. It it impliod 'in tttry m^ ^ mMmu " V«li- 
tioD, it is plain," stys Mr. Lockai ^' is an act of the niod, 

knowingly exerting that dominicm which it takes itaeir ta 
have over any part of the nian-, by^ employ iiig it in, or 
withholding it from, any particuhr actioe." Eveir Tolttion 
therefore implies a conviction of power to do toe action 
willed. A man may desire to make a visit to the moee, 
or to the planet Jupiter ; but nothii^ hot insanity coiiU 
make him will to do so. And if even insanity produced / 
this effect, it must be by making him tUnk it to be b his 
power. 

Secondly. This conviction is implied im oU diUbermUm^ ; 
for no man in his wits deliberates whether he shall do what 
he believes not to be b his power. 

Thirdly. The same conviction is implied «i teergf rs^ 
olulton or purpoie formed in eammqmnet rf lisiifteriiftea. 
A man may as well form a resolution to puU the moon out 
of ber sphere, as to do the most insignificant action whiqh 
he believes not to be in his power. The same thing 
may be said of every promise or contract wherein a man 
plights his faith ; for he is not an honest man who prom- 
' ises what he does not believe he has power to perform. 

As these operations imply a belief of some degree ef 
power in ourselves, so there are others equally common 
and familiar, which imply a like belief with ri^rd to 
others. When we impute to a man any action or omis- 
sion, as a^£round of approbation or of blame, we must 
believe he nad no power to do otherwise. The same is 
implied m all advice, exhortation, command, and rebuke, 
and in every case in which we rely upon bis fidelity b 
performing any engagement, or executing any trust. 

It is not more evident that mankind have a conviction 
of the existence of a material world, than that they have 
the conviction of some degree of power in themselves, 
and in others, every one over bis own actions, and the « 
determinations of his will, — a conviction so early, so j 
general, and so interwoven with the whale' of human con-^*^ 
duct, that it must be the natural effect of our constitution, 
and intended by the Author of our being to guide our 
actions. It resembles our conviction of the existence of 
a material world in this respect also, that even those who 



■* 
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reject it in specuhlion lind ihemselves under a necessliy 
of being goveroed by it in llieir practice ; and thus it will 
always liappen when philosophy contradicts first prin- 
ciples." 

6. Another first principle is, thai the natural faculties, 
by uihick we distinguish truth frovi error, are not falla- 
cious. 

l( any man should demand a proof of this, it is Impos- 
sible to satisfy him. For suppose it should be matlie- 
mailcally demonstrated, this would signify ooihing in this 
case ; because, to judge of a demonstration, a man must 
trust his, faculties, and take for granted the very thing in 
question. If a man's lioiiesty were called in question, it 
would he ridiculous to refer it to the man's own word 
whether, he be honest or not. The same absurdity there 
is in attempting to prove, by any kind of reasoning, prob- 
able or demonstrative, that our reason is not fallacious, 
since the very point in question is whether reasoning may 
be trusted. 

Descartes certainly made a false Step in this matter ; 
for having suggested this doubt among others, — that what- - 
ever evidence he might have from biv consciousness, his 
senses, his memory, or his reason, yet possibly soma 
malignant being had given him those faculties on purpose 
to impose upon hlni ; and, therefore, that they are not to 
be trusted without a proper voucher, — to remove this 
doubt, he endeavours lo prove the being of a Deity who 
is no deceiver : whence he concludes, that the faculties 
he had given him are true and worthy lo he tiusted. 

It is strange that so acute a reasoner did not perceive, 
that in this reasoning there is evidently a begging of the 
^rslion. For if our faculties he fallacious, nby may they 
not deceive us in this reasoning ai veil at in others 9 And 
if they are to be trusted in ibis instance without a voucher, 
, why not in others ? Every kind of reasoning for the 
veracity of our faculties amounts to no more than taking 
their own leslimoay for their veracity, and this we must 

* This (ubjecl in diicUHefl bv Reid morp m length in hin Esmys on 11,4 
Jlelire PomraofMtn, En. I. ^t iiIhi Hluwan* Philoiopliy oflkf Jcfisi 
andMural Poatrt Wslher'a editron, Book II Chaji. VI. ; Couiin* £f- 
tmtnu nf Piydiology, Chap. IV. ; uid Boweo'i ImttU Lutura, Led. 
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do implicitly, until God pfo m Mw fittuMw fo sit ■ 
judgmeoi upon the old ; and ibe retaon wfajr DascarlM 
satisfied htmseir with so weak an argooient for the truth cf 
his faculties most probably was, that he nerer sariouslf 
doubted of it« 

If any truth can be said to be prior to all othen m tha 
order of nature, this seems to bave the beat claim ; be- 
cause in every instance of assent, pdiether upoo intaitive, 
demonstrative, or probable evidence, the truth of om 
facuhies is ttken for granted, and b, as it were, one af 
the premises on which our assent is grounded.* 

How, then, come we to be assurMi of this fimdaoieMl 
truth on which all others rest ? Perhaps etMbtica, as ia 
many other resnpcts it resembles Kgki^ so in this also, — 
that as li^t, which is the discoverer of all visible obieoia, 
discovers itself at the same time, so evidence, which is the 
voucher for all truth, vouches for itself at the same time. 
This, however, is certain, that such is the constitution 
of the human mind, that evidence discerned by us forces 
a corresponding degree of assent. And a man who per- 
fectly understood a just syllogism, without believing that 
the conclusion follfiws from the premises, would be a 
greater monster than a man born without hands or feet. 

We are born under a necessity of trusting to our rea* 
soning and judging powers ; and a real belief of their 
being fallacious cannot be maintained for any considerable 
time by the greatest skeptic, because it is doing violence 
to our constitution. It is like a man's walking upon hb 
bands, a fisat which some men upon occasion can exhibit ; 
but no man ever made a long journey in thb manner. 
Cease to admire his dexterity, and he will, like other 
men, betake himself to his legs. 

We may here take notice of a property of the principle 
under consideration, that seems to be common to it with 
many other first principles, and which can hardly be « 
found in any principle that is built solely upon reasoning ; 
and that is, that in most men it produiM its effect loifAotfl '" 
ever being attended to, or made an object of thought. No 

* There ii a presumption in favor of the veracity of the primarj data 
of consciousness. This can only be rebutted bj showing that th«M 
facts are contradictory. Skepticism attempt! to ahow this od the prinoi- 
pies which dogmoHtm postulate!. — U. 
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man ever ihJnks of ilt'ts princijile, unless when he considers 
ihe grounds uf skepticism ; yet it invariahiy governs his 
opinions. When a man in the common course of life 
gives credit lo the testimony of liis senses, his mei— . , , 
or his reason, he does not put tha question lo htinseir> 
whether these faculiies may deceive him ; yet the trust 
be reposes in them supposes an innard conviction, that, 
in that instance at least, they do not deceive him. 

It is another properly of this and of many first princi- 
ples, that they force assent in particular inslanctt, more 
poicerfully than vhtn Ikty are lurneii inlo a gentral 
proposition. Many skeptics have denied every general 
principle of science, excepting, perhaps, the existence of 
our present thouglits ; yei these men reason, and refute, 
and prove, they assent and dissent in particular esses. 
They use reasoning to overturn all reasoning, and judge 
that they ought to have no judgment, and see dearly that 
they are blind, Many have in general maintained that the 
senses are fallacious, yet there never was found a man»so 
skeptical as not to trust his senses in particular instances, 
when his safely required it ; and it may he observed of 
those who hive professed skepticism, tbat their skepticism 
lies in generals, while in particulars they are no less dog- 
matical than others.* 

7. Anoilier first principle I take to be, that ctrtainjea- 
lures of the counlfmince, sovnd* of the voicey and getlurtt 
of the body, indicate certain thovghlt and ditpoiition* of 
mind. 

That many operations of the mind have tbeir natural ■ 
signs in the countenance, voice, and gesture, 1 suppose 
every man will admit. Omni* etiim motut animi, says 
Cicero, suum ffuemdam habit a nnluri! vuUum, et vocem, 
el geslvm. The only question is, whether we understand 
the signification of those signs by the consiitulion of our 
nature, by a kind of natural perception similar to the per- 
ceptions of sense ; or whether we gradually learn the 
signification of such signs from experience, as we learn 

It smoke is a sign of Hre, or that the freezing of water 

a sign of cold. I take the first to be the truth. 

rniiipnre JoiifTrn^'s iHtmlurlieti lo EtAia, Led. IX. *, snd JuTOfj, 
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It seoms to mm iaonidiblo, tkrt A» atilMfe nn hnerf 
the expresiiop of foaturesi voieo, oad g — t u po ore entinif 
the fruit of ezpermice. CfaUdreo, almoot as toon m 
bora, may be fruited and thrown into fits bj a tiweataiiii 
or aneiy tone of Toice. I knew a aian wbo eodd aata 
an infant cry, by whittfine a melaacfaolj Cime ia the wmm 
or in the next room ; and again, Inr altarm his kej, aal 
the strain of his music, could make iho raild leap aal 
dance for joy. 

^ It is not bjr experience sorely that we learn the § Mf m 
9ion of music ; for its operation is comaaonly stiun ga t 
the Brst dme we hear it. One ur expresses mirtfa sal 
festi^ty ; so that, when we hear it, it is with diflietdij wi 
can forbear to ||liince. Another is sorrowful and soleon. 
One inspires with tenderness and lore ; anodmr with ngi 
and fiiij. 

'^ Hear how Timotheut' Tariad layi iDrpriaey 
And bid alternate paaiions fidi and riae ; 
^ While at each change, the aon of Ljbian Jora 

Now burns with glory, and then melta with Ioto. 
Now hifl fierce eyet with Bparklin|[ fury gloir. 
Now aighs ateal out, and tean ^^^° ^ £>w. 
Peniana an4 Greeka like tuma otnature ibundL 
And the worid*B Wctor stood subdued by tound.'* 

The countenance and gesture have an expression' no 
less strong and natural than the voice. The first time one 
sees a stern and fierce look, a contracted brow, and a 
menacing posture, he concludes that the person is inflamed 
with anger. Shall we say, that, previous to experience, 
the most hostile countenance has as agreeable an appear- 
ance as the most gentle and benign ? This surely would 
contradict all experience ; for we know that an angry 
countenance will fright a child in the cradle. Who has 
not observed, that children, very early, are able to distin- 
guish what is said to them in jest from what is said in 
earnest, by the tone of the voice, and the features of the 
face ? They judge by these natural signs, even when 
they seem to contradict the artificial. 

If it were by experience that we learn the meaning of 
features, and sound, and gesture, it might be expected 
that we should recollect the time when we first learnt 
those lessons, or, at least, some of such a multitude. 
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Thoae wlio give alleniton to the operations of cliiMren 
can easily discover the lime when they have ibcir earliest 
notices from experience, — such as that flame will burn, 
or that knives will cut. Bui no man is able to recollect 
ID himself, or to observe in others, the time when the ex- 
pression of the face, voice, and gesture was learned. 

Nay, I apprehend that It is impossible that this should 
be learned from experience. When we see the sign, and 
see the thing signified always conjoined with It, experience 
may be the instructor, and teach us how that sign is to be 
interpreted. Bui how shall experience instruct tis when 
we see the sign only, — when the ihing signified is invisi- 
ble ? Now this is the case here ; the thoughts and passions 
of the mind, as well as the mind itself, are invisible, and 
therefore their connection with any sensible sign cannot 
be first discovered by experience ; there must be some 
earlier source of this knowledge. 

Nature seems to have given to men a faculty or sense, 
by which this connection is perceived. And the opera- 
tion of this sense is very analogous lo that of llie external 
seuses. When I grasp an ivory ball in my hand, 1 feel a 
certain sensation of touch. In the sensation there is 
nothing external, nothing corporeal. The sensation is 
neither round nor bard ; it is an act or feeling of the 
mind, from which I cannot, by reasoning, infer the exist- 
ence of any body. But, by the constitution of my 
nature, the sensaiioil carries along with it the conception 
and belief of a round, hard body really existing in my hand. 
In like manner, when I see the features of an expressive 
face, I see only figure and color variously modified. But, 
by the constitution of my nature, the visible object brings 
along with it the conception and belief of a certain passion 
or sentiment in the mind of the person. In the former 
case, a sensation of much is the sign, and the hardness 
and roundness of the body I grasp is signified by thai sen- 
sation. In the latter case, the features of the person are 
the sign, and the passon or sentiment is signified by it. 

The power of natural signs, to signify the sentiments 
and passions of the mind, is seen in the signs of dumb 
persons, who can make themselves to he understood in a 
considerable degree, even by those who are wholly inex- 
perienced in that language. 
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It is seea in the traffic which his been firequentlj 
carried on between people that have no comium meqmttd 
language. They can buy and sell^ and ask and refuse, 
and show a friendly or hostile disposition by natural signs. 

It was seen still more in the actors among the anraents, 
who performed the geMeulaiUm upon the stage, wUIb 
others recited the warie. To such a pitch was tbb art 
carried, that we are told Cicero and Roacius used to oo»- 
tend whether the orator ctffid express any thing by woids 
which the actor could not express in dumb show by gss- 
ticulation; and whether the same sentence^ or thowht 
could not be acted in all the variety of ways in wUch ue 
orator could express it in words. 

But the most surprising exhibition of this kind was that 
of the pantomimee among the Romans, who acted phys, 
or scenes of plays, without any recitation, and yet coidd 
be perfectly understood. And here it deserves our 
notice, that, although it required much study and practice 
in the pantomimes to excel in their art, yet it required 
neither study nor practice in the spectators to understand 
them. It was a natural language, and therefore under^ 
stood by all men, whether Romans, Greeks, or barba* 
rians, by the learned and the unlearned. Lucian relates, 
that a king, whose dominions bordered upon the Euxine 
Sea, happening to be at Rome in the reign of Nero, and 
having seen a pantomime act, begged him of Nero, that 
he might use him in his intercourse with all the nations in 
his neighbourhood. '* For,'' said he, ^^ I am obliged to 
employ I don't know how many interpreters, in order to 
keep a correspondence with neighbours who speak many 
languages, and do not understand mine ; but this fellow 
will make them all understand him." 

For these reasons, I conceive, it must be granted, not 
only that there is a connection established by nature be- 
tween certain signs in the countenance. Voice, and gesture, 
and the thoughts and passions of the mind ; but also, that, 
by our constitution, we understand the meaning of those 
signs, and from the sign conclude the existence of the 
thing signified.* 

* Compare Condillac, Esaai sur V Origine des Conrun$mne£$ HuwuUnes^ 
II* ParUe (translated by Nagcot, An Esmy om ik» Origim tf Hmmum 
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8. Another first principle appears to nie to be, lliat 
there is a certain regard due to human testimony in mat- 
ters of /(id, and even lo human aulkority in matters of 
opinion. 

Before we are capable of reasoning about testimony or 
authority, there are many things which JC concerns us to 
know, for which we can have no other evidence. The 
vise Author of nature has planted rn the human mind a 
propensity to rely npon this eyidence before we can give 
a reason for doing bo. This, Indeed, puts our judgment 
almost entirely in the power of those who are about us, in 
the first period of hfe ; but this is necessary both lo our 
preservation and to our improveraeni. If children were 
BO framed, as to pay no regard lo testimony or to sulhor- 
ity, they must, in the hteral sense, " perish for lack of 
knowledge," It is not more necessary that they should 
be fed before they can feed themselves, than that ihey 
should be instructed in many things before they can dis- 
cover ihem by their own judgment. 

But when our faculties ripen, we find reason to check 
diat propensity to yield to testimony and to authority, 
which was so necessary and so natural in the first period 
of life. We learn to reason about the regard due lo ihem, 
and see it lo be a childish weakness to lay more stress 
upon them than reason justifies. Yet, I believe, to the 
end of life, most men are more apt to go into this extreme 
than into the contrary ; and the natural propensity still re- 
tains some force. 

The natural principles, by which our judgments and 
opinions are regulated before we come (o the use of rea- 
son, seem to be no less necessary to such a being as man, 
than those natural instincts which the Author of nature 
has given us lo regulate our actions during that period.* 

9- The last principle of conlingent truths I mention is, 
that, in the phenomena of nature, what it to be will proba- 
bly be like to uhat has been in similar circumstances. 

Knmelalgr). Uphun'l Mintat Phiioaopky, Appendix lo Vol. IE. Chap 
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We most hiTe tbis coaTiotkin ai mob as we «n capa- 
ble of leanuM any thing from experience ; for all CKperi- 
ence is grounded upon a belief ttaat the bton wiD be iki 
the past. Take away tbis prindirie, and the ex|ierieBce 
of a hundred yean makes us no wiser with regard lo 
what is to come. 

This is one of those principles^ wUch, lAen we grov 
up and observe the cour se^ nature, we can coe /^a i bgr 
reasoning* We pmeiaHK^ is goremed by fixsli 
laws, and that, it it w erif w H so, tbere coiiM be bo sueh 
thbg as prudence in hunm conduct ; tbere would be ae 
fitness in any means to promote an end ; and what, oa one 
occasion, promoted it, mi^t as probably, on aiMMber oe- 
casion, obstruct it. But the principle is nec essai y for aa 
before we are able to discover it by reasoning, and there* 
fore b made a part of our constitution, and produoea its 
effects before the use of reason. 

This principle remains in all its force when we come to 
the use of reason; but we learn to be more cautious in the 
application of it We observe more carefully the circum- 
stances on which the past event depended, and learn to 
distinguish them from those which were accidentally con- 
joined with it. In order to this, a number of experi- 
ments, varied in their circumstances, is often necessaiy. 
Sometimes a single experiment is thought sufficient to es- 
tablish a general conclusion. Thus, when it was once 
found that, in a certain degree of cold, quicksilFer be- 
came a hard and malleable metal, there 'was good reason 
to think, that the same degree of cold would always pro- 
duce this effect to the end of the world. 

I need hardly mention, that the whole fabric of natural 
philosophy is built upon this principle, and, if it be tdsen 
away, must tumble down to the foundation. Therefore 
the great Newton lays it down as an axiom, or as one of 
his laws of philosophizing, in these words : — Efftciuvm 
na/uraZtttm e/tMdem generis easdem esse causae. This is 
what every man assents to as soon as he understands it, 
and no roan asks a reason for it. It has therefore the 
most genuine marks of a first principle. 

It is very remarkable, that although all our expectation 
of what is to happen in the course of nature is derived 
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from the belief of this principle, yet no man thinks of ask- 
ing what is ihe ground of this belief. Mr. Hume, I think, 
was the Gi'st * who put this question ; and he has shown 
cleDrly and invincibly, (hat it is neither grounded upon 
reasoning, nor has that kind of intuitive evidence which 
matliemaiical axioms have. It is not a necessary truth. 

He has endeavoured to account for it upon his own prin- 
ciples, li is not my business at present to examine the 
account he has given of this iftiiversal belief of mankind ; 
because, whether his account of it be just or not (and I 
think it is not), yet, as this belief is universal among man- 
kind, and is nol grounded upon any antecedent reasoning, 
but upon the constitution of the mind itself, il must be ac- 
knowledged to be a first principle, in the sense in whith I 
use that word.f 

IV. First Principles of J^tcesiary Truths.'] About 
most of the first prittciplts of necessary Irutka there has 
been no dispute, and therefore it 15 the less necessary to 
dwell upon them. It will be sufficient to divide ihem in- 
to difierent classes ; to mention some, by way of speci- 
men, in each class ; and to make some remarks on those 
of which the truth has been called in question. 

They may, I think, most properly be divided accord- 
ing to the sciences to which ibey belong. 

1. There are some first principles that may be called 
grammatical ; such as, thai every adjective in a sentence 
mvsl belong to lome substantive expressed or understood ; 
that every complete sentence must have a verb. 

Those who have attended 10 the struciure of language, 
and formed distinct notions of the nature and use of the 
yarioiis parts of speech, perceive, without reasoning, that 
these, and many other such principles, are necessarily 
true. 

2. There are logical axioms ; such as, that any con- 

• Hiime WBB not ihe Gnl: bul an ihe vnnmiB opinions [Duelling llie 
ground nfniir ei|iecliinry, i cannot IodcIi. — H. 



I Coniimre Slewnrl'. KItminti, Pari I. Clinp. IV. Seel. 5,, and El- 
la u. En n. Chap \\.;'Btown-t Fhilos.mby-fthiMmd,'Lf- "' -' 
CoHH a»d Eff'rl, Piirta III. ind iV. : nnd Bailey, On Ikt 
Truth, EuBflll. — J. 8. Mill aontendi for Ihs empirical w 
principle, Syilcnaf Logic, Book 111. Cbaf. III. uid XXI.- 
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tlur tnu n»r falm ; that <Mvy mysMlJbii tt ciCibcr lr«t ir 
falm ; that m jropoftlmi €«» at Mk fmt mmd/Um «l lb 



•amifime; that raoiomitf tit g ctrcli jwng><> HolAiy ;.tht 
tpAoteoer tnoy &e fmfy ajfnn§i ^ « gwMWt Moy m Irdjjf 
affirmed of aUilu apaetet ami cB Ifta indivMiUMb iahny 
tf^ f thai gtniu. 

3. Everf one knowa Am an aigftaigrfcgl 
MatbeautieiaBa have, hainkfday of Eodid, veij 
Ijr laid down the axioma or lint principlei on which cbf 
reason. And the effect irfiich'thia appeara to havohaa 
upon the atabiiity and happy progreaa or thia acioDoe g*v« 
no small encouragement to attempt to kjr tbe taaamm 
of other sciences in a sinular manner, aa fin* as wo aaa 
able.* 

^ Mr. Hume has discovered, aa he appreheods, a weak 
side, even in mathematical axioms ; andt thinks, that it is 
not strictly true, for instance, that two right lines can cttf 
one another in one point only. The principle he reasons 
from is, that every simple idea is a copy of a precedii^ 
impression ; and tberetore, in its precision and accuracy, 
can never go beyond its original. From which he rea* 
sons in this manner : — No man ever saw or felt a line so 
straight, that it might not cut another, equally straight, in 
two or more points. Therefore there can be no idea of 
such a line. The ideas that are most essential to geome- * 
try, such as those of equality,* of a straight line, and of a 
square surface, are far, he says, from being distinct and 
determinate ; and the de6nitions destroy the pretended 
demonstrations. Thus, mathematical demonstration is 
found to be a rope of sand. 

I agree with this acute author, that, if we could form 
no notion of points, lines, and surfaces more accurate 
than those we see and handle, there could be no mathe- 
matical demonstration. But every man that has under- 
standing, by analyzing, by abstracting, and compounding 
the rude materials exhibited by his senses, can iabricate, 
in his own mind, those elegant and accurate forms of 

* ^n mathematical axioms, see Stewart's E/emenlf, Part II. Chap. I. 
§§1, 2; Whewell's Philosophy of the Inductive Scuneet, Book II. 
Chap, v.; MiU*s SifMem ofLogU, Book II. Chap. V. and VI.— £d. 
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mathematical lines, surfaces, and solids. If a man Rnds 
himself incapable of forming a precise and determinate no- 
lion of the figure which maihemalieians call a cube, he Dot 
only is no malbematician, but is incapable of being one. 
But, if he has a precise and determinate notion of thai 
figure, he must perceive that it is lerminated by six math- 
ematical surfaces, perfectly square, and perfectly equal. 
He must perceive ihal these surfaces are lerminated by 
twelve mathematical lines, perfectly straight, and perfect- 
ly equal, and that those lines are terminated by eight math- 
ematical points. 

When a man is conscious of having these conceptions 
distinct and determinate, as every mathematician is, it is 
in vain to bring metaphysical arguments to convince him 
that they are not distinct. You may as well bring argu- 
ments to convince a man racked with pain, that he feels 
no pain. Kvery theory that is inconsistent with our hav- 
ing accurate notions of mathematical lines, surfaces, and 
solids, must be false. 

4. I think there are axioms, even in matters of taste. 
Noiwilhslanding the variety found among men, in lasle, 
there are, I apprehend, some common principles, even in 
matters of this kind. 1 never heard of any man who 
thought it a beauty in ■ human face to want a nose, or an 
eye, or to have the mouth on one side. How many ages 
have passed since the days of Homer ? Yet, in this long 
tract of ages, there never ivas found a man who look 
Thersites for a beauty. 

The Fine Arlt are very properly called the Jirls of 
Taste, because the principles of both are the same ; and 
in the fine arts, we find no less agreement among those 
who practise them than among other artists. No work of 
taste can be either relished or understood by those who 
do not agree with the author in the principles of lasIe. 
Homer, and Virgil, and Shakspeare, and Milton, had the 
same taste ; and all men who have been acquainted with 
their writings, and agree in the admiration of ihem, must 
have the same taste. The fundamental rules of poetry 
and mu.tic and painting, and dramatic action and elo- 
quence, have been always the same, and will be so to the 
end of the world. 

32* 
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The Ttrietj we find imoog SMtt m mmtmmB of 
euily accounted for, coosistttMlj wich wlHt mm bm i^ 
vanced. There is e lute tiiat b e cyi r W t and e tani 
that is Mlural. Tfau holds iHth mpsot both to ike a- 
ternal sense of taste and the htemL BUbh md fiuhiH 
have a powerful influence upon-both. 

or tastes that are natural, there are eomo thetnaf la 
called raiumalf otben that are flserelf wmtmmL Chidm 
are delighted with brilliant smI ptid^ eolore, wicb 
.bg and noisy mirth, with foals ctfagililjt etreagtbi t 
ning ; and savages have much the same taste as ebBdnyb 
But there are tastes that are more ioteBeemal. It is ihs 
dictate of our rational nature, that knre and adawatioB aie 
misphced when there is no mtrioHo worth io the olgeei. 
In those operaUons of Uste which are raliooel, we ju4^ 
of the real worth and excellence of tbe objoet, and om 
love or admiration is guided hy that judgment. In sudi 
operations there is judgment as well as feeling, and the 
feeling depends upon the judgment we form of the object. 
I do not maintain that taste, so far as it is acquired, or so 
far as it is merely animal, can be reduced to principles. 
But as far as it is founded on judgment^ it certainly may. 
The virtues, the graces, tbe muses, have a beauty that is 
intrinsic. It lies not in the feelings of the spectator, but 
in the real excellence of the object. If we do not per- 
ceive their beauty, it is owing to the defect or to the per^ 
version of our faculties. 

And as there is an original beauty in certain moral and 
intellectual qualities, so there is a borrototd and derived 
beauty in the natural signs and expressions of such quali- 
ties. The features of the human face, the modulations of 
the voice, and the proportions, attitudes, and gestures of 
the body, are all natural expressions of good or bad qual- 
ities of the person, and derive a beauty or a deformity 
from the qualities which they express. Works of art ex- 
press some quality of the artist, and often derive an addi- 
tional beauty from their utility or fitness for their end. Of 
such things there are some that ought to please, and oth- 
ers that ought to displease. If they do not, it is owing to 
some defect in the spectator. But what has real excel- 
lence will always please those who have a correct judg- 
ment and a sound heart. 
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Tile sum of what has been saicl upon tliis subject ia, 
that, setting aside the tastes which men acquire by habit 
and fashloL), there is a naiural taste, nhich ts partly ani- 
mal and partly rational. With regard lo the first, all we 
can say ii, that the Author of nature, for wise reasoas, 
has formed us so as to receive pleasure from the contem- 
plation of certain objects, and disgust from others, before 
we are capable of perceiving any real excellence Jn one, 
or defect in ihe other. But that lasie which we may call 
ralionai, is that pari of our constitution by which we are 
made lo receive pleasure from the contemplation of what 
we conceive to be excellent in its kind, the pleasure being 
annexed lo this judgment, and regulated by it. This taste 
may be true or false, according as it is founded od a true 
or false judgment. And if it may be true or false, it must 
have first principles.* 

5. There are also first principles in morals. That nn 
UTtjusl action has more demerit ihan a« ungenerous one ; 
that a generous action has more merit than a merely just 
one ; that no man otig-A( to be blamed for vhat it icas not 
in his power lo hinder ; that we otigkl not to do to otheri 
what ^te would think unjust or unfair to be done to va in 
like circumstances : these are moral axioms, and many 
others might be named which appear to me to have no 
less evidence than those of msibemaiics. 

Some perhaps. may think, that our determinations, ei- 
ther in matters of taste or in morals, ought not to be ac- 
counted necessaiy truths : tliat they are grounded upon 
the constitution of that faculty which we call taste, and of 
that which we call the moral sense or conscience ; which 
faculties might have been so constituted as to have given 
determinations different, or even contrary, lo those they 
now give : that, as there is nothing sweet or bitter in itself, 
but according as it agrees or disagrees with the external 
sense called taste, so there is nothing beautiful or ugly in 
itself, but according as it agrees or disagrees with the in- 

* Cornpnre KBoies'i EJtmtnia of Crilicism, Clmp. XXV.; ^ir Joshatt 
ttejnolda't DitrButter, Dim. VII. i Eilmk^gk RnHac, Vol. XVIIl.p. 
43 el (to., Conain, Surf* Fan^emtnt aa Idttt Aitolua,l.i!t!OnaX\X. Bt 
XX, (C»u«in'( CliBuler* on Beauiv hive beon tcuiUi«d brJ.C. Dan- 
iel, Tlit PI,iloso],h.j o/Uie Bta«tijvf.) - Eu. 
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that is figured, nor molion wiihout somelhing thai is moved, 
1 not only perceive figure and nioiion, but I perceive them 
to be quuliiiea : they liave a necessary relation tn some- 
thing in which they exist as their subject. The difficulty 
which some philosophers have found in admitting this, is 
entirely owing to [he theory of ideas. A subject of the 
sensible qualities which we perceive by our senses, is not 
OH idea either of seiitalion or of consciomness ; therefore, 
My they, we have no such idea. Or, in the style of Mr. 
Hume, From tehal imprejsion is the idea of subslimce de- 
rived ? It is not a copy of any impression ; therefore 
there is no such idea. 

The disiinciion between sensible qualities and (lie sub- 
stance to which they belong, and between thought and the 
mind that thinks, is not the invention of philosophers ; it is 
found in the structure of all languages, and therefore must 
be common to all men who speak with understanding. 
And T believe no man, however skeptical he may be m 
speculation, can talk on the common afiairs of life for half 
ID hour, without saying things that imply his belief of the 
reality of these distinctions. 

Mr. Locke acknowledges, " That we cannot conceive 
how simple ideas of sensible qualities should subsist alone ; 
tnd therefore we suppose them to exist in, and tn be sup- 

Sorted by, some common subject." In his Essays in- 
eed, some of his expressions seem to leave it dubious, 
whether tliis belief that sensible qualities must have a sub- 

i'ect be a true judgment, or a vulgar prejudice. But in 
(is first letter to the Bishop of Worcester, lie removes 
this doubt, and quotes many passages of his Essay, to 
show that lie neither denied nor doubted of the existence 
of substances, both thinking and material ; and thai he be- 
lieved their existence on the same ground the Bisiiop did, 
to wit, " on the repugnancy to our conceptions, that 
modes and accidents sliould subsist by themselves." He 
offers no proof of this repugnancy ; nor, I think, can any 
proof of it be given, because it is a first principle. 

It were to be wished that Mr. Locke, who inquired so 
accurately and laudably into the origin, certainty, and ex- 
tent of human knowledge, had turned his attention more 
particularly to the origin of these two opinions which he 
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fcnily bdfaf id } lo wki duft 

a sabjeet wUch we edi bodr, «ad djfjlfiinlphj 

a subject which we call nuM. A doe fttteBtiiHi to iim 
two opinions, wUch f^wen the befief of efl omb, eme «| 
skeptics in die pitctiee of fife* wodd pyoh a h^ ienfe hi 
him to perceive, thit seosatioo aid consoiodmaas ate wtt 
the on/y sources of honian bwwledga ; mud tbat tfaoea aiji 
principles ofb^efin human oatorei of which wwcaa|pi 
no other account but that tiujf mieumrttg rmrnU frtm ii 
eofuftMum of amr fkemliki; and that, if it traiw ia m 
power to throw off^beir infloenoe iqpQiLOiir pmetioa ari 
conduct, we could neither speak nor act-Bw tmmmmtM^ 
men.* 

(3.) The leeoful roetaplnrsical principla I mMtioa ik 
that wJkafsasr begim lo sjpiiI mmd hm$ m eaiias «Ui|i 
froduetd U. 

With regard to this point, we mart hdd one of Aeaa 
three things ; either that it is an opinion for which «i 
have no evidence, and which men have foolbhly taken up 
without ground ; or that it is capabk of direct proof wt 
argument ; or that it is self-evident^ and needs no proofs 
but ought to be received as an axiom which cannot hj 
reasonable men be called in question. 

The first of these suppositions would put an end to all 
philosophy, to all religion, to all reasoning that would cany 
us beyond the objects of sense, and to all prudence in the 
conduct of life. 

As to the second supposition, that this principle may 
be proved by direct reasoning, I am afraid we shall fina 
the proof extremely difficult, if not altogether impossi* 
ble. 

I know only of three or four arguments that have 
been urged by philosophers, in the way of abstract rea-^ 
soning, to prove that things which begin to exist must 
have a cause. 

One is offered by Mr. Hobbes, another by Dr. Samud 
Clarke, another by Mr. Locke. Mr. Hume, in his TVso^ 



* See Royer-Collard, FrajtmentSy VIII., appended to Joaffroy*a 
(Euvres de Reid^ Tome IV. p. 300 ; Cousin's EUments of Psyekohgm. 
Chap. Ill ; Mill's JhuUyns, Chap. XI.— Ed. 
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tise of Human JV'ature, Book I. Part III. Sect. III., Ims 
examined ihem all ; and, in my opinion, has shown that 
they lake for granted the Ihing lo be proved ; a kind of 
false reasoning, which men are apt to fall into when ibej' 
auenipt to prove what is self-evident. 

It hns been thought, that, although this principle does 
not admit of proof from abstract reasoning, it may be 
proved from experience, and may be justly drawn by in* 
duclionffom instances that fall within our obitnations. 

I conceive this method of proof would leave us in 
great uncertainty, for these three reasons : — 

First. Because the proposition to be proved is not a 
contingent but a necessary proposition. It is not, (hat 
things which begin to exist commonly have a cause, or 
even that ihey always in fact have a cause ; but that they 
must have a cause, and cannot begin lo exist without a 
cause. Propositions of this kind, from their nature, are 
incapable of proof by induction. Experience informs us 
only of what is or has been, not of what must be ; and the 
conclusion must be of the same nature with the premises. 
For this reason, no mathematical proposition can be prov- 
ed by induction. Though it should be found by experi- 
ence in a tliousand cases that the area of a plane triangle 
is equal to the rectangle under the altitude and half the 
base, this would not prove that it must be so in all cases, 
and cannot be otherwise ; which is what the mathemati- 
cian at!irms. In like manner, though we had the most 
ample experimental proof that things which have begun lo 
exist had a cause, this would not prove that (hey must 
have a cause. Experience may show us what is the es- 
tablished course of nature, but can never show what con- 
nections of things are in iheir nature necessary. 

Secondly. General maxims, grounded on experience, 
have only a degree of probability proportioned lo the ex- 
tent of our experience, and ought always lo be under- 
stood so as to leave room for exceptions, if future experi- 
ence shall discover any such. The law of gravitation has 
as full u proof from experience and induction as any prin- 
ciple can be supposed lo have. Yet if any philosopher 
should, by clear experiment, show (hat there is a kind of 
matter in some bodies nfaicb does cot gravitate, the law 
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of gnvitatioD <Mi|^ to be liouttd Iqr tbiC ttscMlioB. 1km 
it is evideot that men htve nerer considered cm prioefh 
of the necessitjr of causes as a troth of tlib kiody wiaA 
may admit of hmitatioD or exeepcioo ; mad ihenhn ittai 
oot been received upon this Uod of oridenee. 

Thirdly, I do not see that experience coaM satisfy v 
that every change in nature actoaDj haa e cense. la lb 
far greater part of the changes in nature thai lidi whkisov 
obsenration, the eeustf en wiJbiewey and dwrefc re, fisn 
experience, we cannot knowNrhelher tbejr have causes sr 
not. Causation is not an object of sense. TIm only mr 
perience we can have of it is b the oonacicMisness wi 
have of exerting some power b ordering onr tfMM^gjitff ^ 
actions.* But this experience is surely too narnnr a 
foundation fer a eenerai conchMion, ttiat aO 'things ihst 
have had or shall have a be^nnbg, most have a easss. 
For these reasons, this principle cannot be drawn fram 
expetieneej any more than from abstract reasoning. 

The third supposition is, that it is to be admitted as a 
first or self-evident principle. Two reasons may be mged 
for this. 

First. The universal conseni of manfctmf, not of phi- 
losophers only, but of the rude and unlearned vulear. 

Mr. Hume, as far as I know, was the .first mot ev« 
expressed any doubt of this principle.f And wha we 
consider that he has rejected every principle of human 
knowledge, excepting that of consciousness, and has not 
even spared the axioms of mathematics, his authority is of 
small weight. 

Setting aside the authority of Mr. Hume, what has phi- 
losophy been employed in, since men first began to phi- 
losophize, but in the investigation of the causes of things ? 
This it has always professed, when we trace it to its cra- 
dle. It never entered into any man's thought, before the 

* From this coniciousneis, many philoaophen haTe, after Locke, mh 
deavoured to deduce our whole notion ofeaMsalUy. The ablest devel- 



opment of thit theory it that of M*. Maine de Biran lExamen dn 
d4 PkiloBophie dt M. LaromiguUre^ § 8, and £xpenCioii ke la DtKirkm 
Philosapfuque de Leibnitx] ; the ablest refutation of it, that of hie finend 
and editor, M. Cousin [in his Preface to the fourth Tolume of (EMwns 
dM Maine ds Biran^ and in lUemenU of Psifekolpffff Chap. lY.]. — H. 
t Hume was not the fint. — H. 
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philosopher we have mentioned, to put ilje previous tjues- 
tioti, wiieiher things Lave a cause or not. Had it beeo 
ihoughi possible ihai they luight not, it may he presumed, 
that, in the variety of absurd and coniradictory causes as- 
signed, some one would have had recourse to this hy- 
pothesis. 

They could conceive the world to arise from an egg, 
— from a struggle between love and strife, between 
moisture and dronghl, between beat and cold ; hut they 
never supposed ihut it had no cause. We know not any 
atheistic sect that ever bad recourse lo lliis topic, though 
by it they might have evaded every argument that could 
be brought agtiinst (hem, and answered all objections 
lo (heir system. But raiher than adopt such an ab- 
surdity, they contrived some imaginary cause — such as 
cliance, a concourse of atoms, or necessity — as the 
cause of ibe universe. 

The accounts which philosophers have given of partic- 
ular phenomena, as well as of the universe in general, 
proceed upon the same principle. That every phenome- 
non must have a cause, was always taken for granted. 
Jtni turpiug physieo, says Cicero, ^nam fieri sine causa 
mticquavi tlicere. Though an Academic, he was dogmat- 
tcel ID ibis. And Plato, the father of the Academy, was 

BO less so. Udrrt yap aHvaToi' X"pl« aXnov yivtirtv ix"" i" I' 

ig impossible that any thing should have its origin without 
s cause"). — I'inueus. 

Secondly. Anoiher reason why I conceive ibis to be a 
first principle is, ibat mankind not only assent lo it in 
speculation, but that the practice of life is grounded upon 
U in the most important matters, even in cases where 
experience leaves us doubtful ; and it is impossible to act 
with common prudence if we set it aside. 

In great families there are so many had things done by 
a certain personage called JVobody, that it is proverbial 
that (here is a Nobody about every bouse who dues a 
great deal of mischief ; and even where there is ibe exaci- 
esi inspection and govermnenl, many events will happen 
of which no other author can be found : so llial, if we Inisi 
merely to experience in this mailer, Nobody will be found 
to be a very active person, and to have no inconsiderable 




ilmra n dw oMMgeatat of dUm. 

tentoce thtt system may hara fraai aK[ 

shocking to commoD sense to hnpoee npaa tke most ^ 

nonun. A child knows, thnt, wban hb lop or mjr of & 

flaythings are taken awaj, it must be done bf namebodf. 
^erbaps it would not be diflfedt to penuaoe him thai il 
was done by some invisible being* hot thnc k sbonld hs 
done by nobody he cannot beKeve. 

Suppose a man*a bouse to be broken cmeo. Us moMf 
and jewds ttken away. Soeh thhigs knvw Imppenei 
times innumerable without any apparent cenee ; nod west 
he only to reason from experience m such m enee, how 
must be behave ? He must put in one acnlo the ioeiaoctf 
wherein a cause was bond of such an erent, ud m the 
other scale the instances where no cause was foand, and 
die preponderant scale must deternnne wbetber it be 
most probable that there was a cause of this event, or that 
there was none. Would any man of common understand- 
ing have recourse to such an expedient to direct bis judg* 
ment ? 

Suppose a man to be found dead on the highway, bis 
skull fractured^ bis body pierced with deadly wounds, his 
watch and money carried off. The coroner's jury sits 
upon the body, and the question is put. What wM^Hhe 
cause of this man's death, — was it accident, or feh 
de M, or murder by persons unknown ? Let us suppose 
an adept in Mr. Hume's philosophy to make one of the 
jury, and that he insists upon the previous question, — 
whether there was any cause of the event, or whether it 
happened without a cause. 

Surely, upon Mr. Hume's principles, a great deal 
might be said upon this point ; and, it the ntatter is to be 
determined by past experience, it is dubious on which side 
the weight of argument might stand. But we may venture 
to say, that, if Mr. Hume had been of such a jury, he 
would have laid aside his philosophical principles, and act- 
ed according to tKe dictates of common prudence.* 



* As baa been intimated more than once, Mr. Hiijiie did not laj 
down his conclusions as true, as ftomething to be believed, — for he wm 
a sktptie, and not a beliewtr, — but at following inevitably ih>m tfa« aa- 
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(3.) The third and lait tneiaphysical principle I men- 
tion, which is opposed by ihe same author, is, ihal dtsign, 
and intelligence in llie cause, may be inferred, with cer- 
tainty, from marks or gigns of it in the ejfect. 

Intelligence, design, and skill are not objects of the 
exierniil senses, nor can we be conscious of them in any 
person but ourselves. Kven in ourselves, we cannot, 
with propriety, be said lo be conscious of the natural or 
acquired talents "e possess. We are conscious only of 
tbe operRtions of mind in which they are exerted. Indeed, 
a man comes to know his own mental abilities, just as he 
knows another man's, by the effects tliey produce, when 
there is occasion to put (hem to exercise. 

A man's wisdom is known lo us only by the signs of it 
in his conduct ; bis eloquence, by the signs of it in his 
speech. In ihe same manner we judge of his virtue, of his 
fortitude, and of all his talents and qnalilies of mind. Yet 
It is to be observed, that we judge of men's talents with 
as little doubt or besiialion as we judge of the immediate 
objects of sense. One person, we are sure, is a perfect 
idiot ; another, who feigns idiolism to screen himself from 
punishment, is found upon trial lo have the understanding 
of a man, and to be accountable for his conduct. We 
perceive one man to be open, another cunning ; one to be 
^norani, another very knowing ; one lo be stow of under- 
(iBuding, another quick. Every man forms such judg- 
menis of those he converses with ; ^nd the common af- 
fairs of life depend upon such judgments. We can as 
little avoid ihem as we can avoid seeing what is before our 

From this it appears, that it is no less a part of the hu- 
man conslitution to judge of men's characters, and of 
their intellectual powers, from ihe signs of them in iheir 

■Dmpliuna nflhe dagmalisU. It ii the triumph of ■kepUciim to (how 
thil ifta^iuian and pratlitt are irri-concilable. 

On the pnneipit nf rauHtlilj, con»i»lt Huttan'i hvaligatim of th* 
Prindplrt of KnaialHlst, Part II. Sect. VI. ; Scoll'i /nyuiry into lAa 
lAmil$ and Pttaliar ObjrtU uj Piynml and Metapkyiical Sritnrt, Chap. 
Ill Sect I ; Couain'R E'tminUuf PtwJi«l«jn. Chap. IV. ; WheweiPa 
FkVi.,m,hy P,f Ihx hHurlire .•idn.ctt. furl 1. Bnok III. Chun. I. - tV. ; 
Mill'i 5m.« •'flxffir, Booklll. Chan. XXI.; Bowen'a lottdl I,ee- 
iKTtt, Lect. IV.snd VI Eu. 
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Now, erery judgnMBt of tfai»k»d iw s3mk m aa|f_i 
particular ajppiicatioa of the gaoeral pnaoiplsy tbat i 
geoce, wisdocn, and other mental neelitiea oi ikm 
may be inferred from their marka or mgam m dm 
The actions aoAllapoursea of amn ar« nflToia^ of 
the actors and speaKers are the causes. -Ttm 
perceived by our senses ; but the cauoee are bohmd 
scene. We only conclude their eiistcBc« aad their 
grees from our obsenration of the efibota. K 
conduct we infer wisdom in the canaa ; from himve a» 
tions we infer courage ; and so m other rnaai. 

This mference is made with perfect seeiitit|r by nD watm 
We cannot avoid it ; it is necessary in the mrdinenr con- 
duct of life ; it lias tbererore the strongest marks of hmag 
a firai prineipk. 

Perhaps some may think that this principle may be 
learned either by reAioning^ or by experience, aod thera* 
fore that thei^ is no ground to think it a first priociple. 

If it can be shown to be got by reasoning, by 4^ or 
the greater part of those who are governed by it, Idiall 
very readily acknowledge that it ought not to be es» 
teemed a first principle. But I apprehend the contraiy 
appears from very convincing arguments. 

First. The principle is too univerml to be the efiect of 
reasoning. It is common to philosophers and to the vul« 
gar ; to the learned and the most illiterate ; to the civil* 
ized and to the savage : and of those who are governed 
by it, not one in ten thousand can give a reason for it. 

Secondly. We find philosophers, ancient and modem, 
who can reason excellently on subjects that admit of rea- 
soning, when they have occasion to defend this principle, 
not offering reasons for it, or any medium of proof, but ap- 
pealing to the common sense of mankind ; mentioning 
particular instances, to make the absurdity of the contrary 
opinion more apparent, and sometimes using the weapons 
of wit and ridicule, which are very proper weapons for 
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refilling absurdities, but altogether iisproper in points that 
are to be determined by reasoning. 

To Lonfirin this observaiion, I slwll quote two aylhors, 
an ancient and a modern, who have more expressly under- 
taken the defence of tiiis principle than any others ] re- 
member to have met wiih, and whose good sense and ability 
to reason, where reasoning is proper, will not be doubted. 

The first is Cicero, whose words. Lib. I. Cap. 13, 
/)e i>ivtno(tone, may be tlius translated: — "Can any 
tiling done by cliance have all llie marks of design ? Four 
dice may, by chance, turn up four aces ; but do you 
think that four hundred dtce, tlirown by chance, will turn 
up four hundred aces -' Colors thrown upon canvas with- 
out design may have some similitude lo a human face ; but 
do you think ihey might make as beautiful a picture as 
that of the Coan Venus ? A hog turning up ibe ground 
wilb his nose may make sometliing of the form of the 
letter A ; but do you think ihai a hug might describe on 
[he ground the 'Andromache' of Ennius? Carneades 
imagined, that in the slone quarries at Chios be found, in a 
stone that was split, a representalion of the head of a little 
Pan, or sylvan deity. 1 believe he might find a figure 
not unlike ; but surely not such a one as you would say 
bad been formed by an excellent sculptor tike Scopas. 
For so, verily, the case is, that chance never perfectly 
imitates design." Thus Cicero.* 

Now, in all ibis discourse, I see very good sense, and 
what is apt to convince every unprejudiced mind ; hut 1 
see not in the whole a single step of reasoning. Jt Is 
barely an appeal to every man's common sense. 

Let us next see how the same point is bandied by the 
excellent Archbishop Tiilotson, H'orla, Vol. L Sermon 
I. — " For I appeal to any man of reason, wheiber any 
thing can be more unreasonable, than obstinately to im- 
pute an effect to chance which carries on the face of it all 
the arguments and characters of design ? Was ever any 
considerable work, in which there was required a great 
variety of parts, and an orderly and regular adjustment of 
these parts, done by chance ? Will chance Gl means to 



-Bm alw bn De MWra i>«>n»i>. Lib. 11. Cip. 37. — H. 
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chance than UHnaoture t How long aBMit t^ 
aand blind men, whicbahodd beaaal^iit frooi ite _ 
parts or England, wander ap ani dow* beftw ibaf 
all ineet upon Salisbury phiaa, and Uk JDlo ^mak m 
in the exact order of an army ? And ym thin ia 
more easy to be imagioed than bow the famuaMrnfaie Uai 
parts of the matter should rendenvons t h n mao I s m iMt% 
world. A roan that sees Henry the Serentfa'n chapel K 
Westminster might with as good reason maintain (yeai 
nd much better, considering the vast difierence between 
that little structure and the huge fabric of die world), that 
it was never contrived or built by any man, but that d» 
stones did by chance grow into those curious figures inM 
which we see them to have been cut and graren ; and that 
upon a time (as tales usually begin), the materiala tflhtf 
building, the stone, mortar, timber, iron, lead, and glass, 
happily met together, and very fortunately ranged theoh 
selves into that delicate order in which we see them now 
so close compacted, that it must be a very great cbanoe 
that parts them again. What would the world tftik of a 
man that should advance such an opinion as this, and 
write a book for it ? If they would do him right, they 
oueht to look upon him as mad.'' 

In this passage, the excellent author takes what I coih 
ceive to be the proper method of refuting an absurdity, fay 
exposing it in different lights, in which ever^ man of com* 
mon understanding perceives it to be ridiculous. And 
although there is much good sense, as well as wit, in the 
passage I have quoted, I cannot find one medittm of proof 
in the whole. 

I have met with one or two respectable authors who 
draw an argument from the doctrine of chances, to show 
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hoK improbable it is lliat a regular 'irningenie tit of parla 
should be the efl'ect of chance, or ibai it sitould not be ihe 
effect of design. I do noi object to this reasoning ; but I 
would observe, that the dociiine of chances is a branch 
of matliematics lilile more iban a hundred years old, while 
the conclusion in question has been held by all men froDi 
the beginning of the world. It cannot, ilierefore, be 
thought, that men were originally led to this conclusion by 
that reasoning. Indeed, it may be doubled whether the 
first principle upon which all the mathematical reasoning 
about chances is grounded is more self-evident than this 
conclusion drawn from it, or whether it is not a particular 
JQSiance of that general conclusion. 

We are next lo consider whether we may not learn 
from experience, that effects which have alt the marks and 
tokens of design must proceed from a designing cause. 

I apprehend thai we cannot learn this truth from expe- 
rience, for two reasons. 

First. Because il is a neeesson; (ruth, no! a conlingent* 
one. It agrees with the experience of mankind since the 
beginning of the world, that the area of a triangle is ecjual 
to half the rectangle under its base and perpendicular. It 
agrees no less with experience, that the sun rises in the 
east and sets in the wesi. So far as experience goes, 
these truths are upon an equal fooling. But every mad 
perceives this distinction beiiveen them, that the first is a 
necessary truth, and that il is impottible il thoutd not be 
true ; hut the last is not necessary, but contingent, de- 
pending upon the will of Him who made ihe world. As 
we cannot learn from experience that twice three must 
necessarily make six, so neither can we learn from expe- 
rience that certain effects must proceed from a designing 
and intelligent cause. Experience informs us only of 
what has been, but never of what mutt be. 

Secondltf. It may be observed, that experience can 
show a connection between a sign, and the ihing signiBed 
by it, in those cases only, where both Ike tign and the 
thing signified are perceived, Bud hare always been per- 
ceived in conjunction. But if there be any case where 
the sign only is perceived, experience can never show its 
connection with the thing Mgnified. Thus, for example, 
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mind, or thiidnng being, b not 

The same reasooinc may be applied in iho 

between a work excellently fitted for aome p^^ 

design in the author or cause of that work. Otoe of 
— to wit, the work — may be an inHnmBam ohjeet 
perception. But the desipi and purpose of «ke wmI 
cannot be an immediate object of perception ; and there- 
fore experience can never inform us of amr connection 
'between the one and the other, far less 01 a necessaiy 
connection. 

Thus I think it appears, that the principle we have been 
considering — to wit, that, from certain signs or indica* 
tions in the effect, we may infer that there must have 
been intelligence, wisdom, or other intellectual or moral 
qualities in the cause — is a principle which we get neither 
by reasoning nor by experience ; and therefore, if it be a 
true principle, it must be a first principle. There b b 
the human understanding a light, by which we see imme* 
diately the evidence of it,when there is occasion to ipply it. 

Of how great importance this principle is in common 
life, we have already observed. And 1 need hardly men- 
tion its importance in natural theology. The clear marks 
and signatures of wisdom, power, and goodness, in the 
constitution and government of the world, are, of all argu* 
ments that have been advanced for the being and provi- 
dence of the Deity, that which in all ages has made the 
strongest impression upon candid and thinking minds ; 
an argument which has this peculiar advantage, that it 
gathers strength as human knowledge advances, and is 
"^ra convincing at present than it was some centuries 
Ung Alpbonso might say, that he could contrive a 
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better pbnelar}- system ilian that nhicb astronomers held 
in tiis day.* Thai a3'sieni was cot the work of tiod, but 
tlie liclion of men. But since the true sysiera of ihe sun, 
moon, and planets tias been discovered, no man, how- 
ever atlieisiically disposed, has pretended to show how a 
belter could be contrived. 

When we attend to llie mnrks oT good contrivance 
which appear in the works of Ciod, every discovery we 
make in the coiisliiution of the material or intellectual 
system becomes a hymn of praise to the great Creator 
and Oovernor of the world. And a man who is possessed 
of the genuine spirit of philosophy will think il impieiy lo 
contaminate the Divine workmanship, by mixing it with 
those fictions of human fancy called theories and hypoth- 
eses, which will always bear the signatures of human 
folly, no less than the other does of Divine wisdom. 

1 know of no person who ever called in ((I'estioR the 
principle now under our consideration, when it is applied 
to the actions and discourses of men : for this would be 
to deny that we have any means of discerning a wise man 
from an idiot, or a man that is illiterate in the highest de- 
gree from a man of knowledge and learning, which no 
man has had the effrontery lo do. But, in all ages, those 
who have been unfriendly to ihe principles of religion 
have made attempts lo weaken the force of the argument 
for the existence and perfections of tlie Deity, which is 
founded on this principle. That argument has got the 
name of the Jirgv,menl Jrom Finnl Causes ; and, as the 
meaning of this name is well understood, we shall use it. 

The argument from final causes, when reduced to a 
syllogism, has these two premises : — First, that dutign 
and inttUigtnce t'n the cause may, uith ctTlainly, be in- 
ferred from marks or signsofil in the effect. This is the 
principle we have been considering, and we may call It 
the major proposition of the argument- The second, 
which we call the minor proposition, ts, that there are in 

* Alphonso X. nfCulile. Ho flonrlBlird in ihe ihlrleonlb tenlury,— 
a gn-nl niathemiiticiiin and MlnmumiT. Tu bim we owe tlie Alphon- 
sincTuW™. Hiswijinawin uol no piovt unci pliiloHnphicnl nii Reid 
BtRlPs; lull llinl. " lind fio lieeti prettpnl wilii God at the crcMictn, lie 
I'liuld hnv? lupplipd Wilni: Uacl^il hinu lowarda llie better ordering or 
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with ilie Peripatetics, because they often mixed Gnal 
causes iviih physical, in order to account for (he phenom- 
ena of nature. 

He maintained, therefore, that physical causes only 
should be assigned for phenomena ; that the philosopher 
has nothing (o do with final causes ; and that it is pre- 
sumption in us to pretend to determine for what end any 
work of nature is framed. Some of those who were 
great admirers of Descartes, and followed him in many 
points, differed from -him in this, pariiculariy Dr. Henry 
More and the pious Archbishop Fenelon : but others, 
after the example of Descartes, have shown a contempt 
of all reasoning from final causes. Among these, I think, 

idea or«uch s being neceaaarilj implies exutmei; olhemise wa might 
iuiiiEine anntber being, wlio, b]' llie aupenMitioa at tziittnct lo [lie 
per^clion of Ibe first, would therebr excel biin ; thai i* to say, excel 
one who, by lupiiaiiliDn. is abnolulKiy pe.thct. Conacquenli)', we crd- , 
not conceive the idea of God wilbout being coniitrained lo believe thai 
Ite eiiati. Decrirles, evidcDtty wilhoul any ariiualiitance witli hti 
predeceitar of ihe eleventh Century, fell on ine nine proDf; but, by the 
manner iti which he devejuped it, be ha* made il more legiiiinale, and 
aaved ii, in advance, frnin the ronnidable objection of Kant, la fact, 
Ihe phiioaopher of the Middle Age, and, following in the Hme alBpa, 
Ciidwnnb and Leibnitz, confinedlhemaelvea wholly lo the idea of per- 
fection, thinking lo make the notion of eaJMence come out of thai alone 
bj way or deduction and anolyaia; but ihey did not ahow bow ihja idea 
IB indiaaolubly connected with e i peri c nee, or the perception of reality, 

of reality and of facta, aa a necenar; and irreaiatible belief, and not a» a 
pure conception, or a supposition JnireDled at pleasurD. What they 
iiiilcd lo do, DeacaneB ha* done. Taking for his point of departure an 
inconleniBbln fact, an immediate verity, our own ei isle nee, Descailei 
B»-enda lo ihe belief in a being absolutely perfect. The latter belief ia 
not didurid from the former ; it ia given ua, it ia imptiied upon ui, Iro- 
nicdiatoly and at the same lime with the former. The Cartesian argu- 
ment under its first fbrm, such ai we find it in the Uittourt dt la Me- 
eAiiii«, may lie expreiied thui: — As soon as I percuive luyselt^an imper- 
fect being, lo eiisl, I have the idea of a perfect being, and am under the 
neccntly of admitting that this idea has bi-eri imparted to me by a being 
who iancluallT perlvcl, who really posaeaaeB all the peitVclions of which 
1 have some ideo, — that is lo aay, wlio is God. In another place (3* 
Midilalion) DcacBrtea baa combined the idea ofperfeclion with the prin- 
ciple of causality : — t do not exist by myaelf; Rir if I were the cau» of 



my own existence I should have fliten myself all Ihe perfocl 
which I have an idea. I exiet Ihen by another, and this being by wl 
all-perfect-, ollierwise I alioutd be able to apply lo dim 



game reason! nx which I have juil applied lo myself. 
meni of 9l. Anaelm, and not that of Descartes, whicli beiumiK nas 
reduced lo the form of a regular ayllogism, and which has aince been 
altaeked by Kanl, in bii Critic i^Pun Rmton. Th« ajlloiwrn of Leib- 
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Hume, who puts an argument in the moutb of «■ Epioh 
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The aivument ia, that the oohparaa is a migmimt aiae^ 
and therefore we can draw no concknioa from k, wktikr 
it may have been, made by wiadon or vol. If I maim* 
stand the force of this argument, it aoKMnta to tfaia,— ilit 
if i|e had been accustomed to see worlds prodoood, smw 
h([fiM0m ami alAart witk^wt if, and baa ohaarfod list 
socb a world as this which we inbahk was afarajs ths 
effect of wisdom, we might then, from paal ni [wiiiinaa, 
conclude that this world waa made lij wiadoai ; bsl 

■hi b « follows : —^ Miy y^wi 
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.from ki9 usance his ezisteiu$. This, also, as it is the doSDitioii of 
stands in no need of proofs. Tkerrfors^ if Chd if f&§mki; Gmd «Tii._ 
AbifOMuz Estais, Lit. IV. § 7. liere, howoTor, it is proper to raaaik 
that what Leibnitz thought to add to the Prodcgmim bad bean added 
before by Cudworth, using nearly the same words. — imtdUetmmi SgMam, 
Chap. V. Sect. I., Harrison *8 edit.. Vol. HI. p. 39. 

^ Another proof, wholly due to Descartes {Disemtrt tU Is JlfdtJUA,4* 
Partie, and 3" MidiUUian)^ is that which is drawn from the idea of the 
infinite. It has received from the author of the Midiimtiamg tbo sasM 
form as the preceding, with which it is blended. It is presented to ui, 
therefore, as an immediate or firat principle of reason, of which we have 
cognizance as soon as we arrive at consciousness of ourselves, and whidi 
we can no more call into doubt than our own existeooe. At the sasM 
time, says DescarteSf that I perceive myself as a finite beings I have tbs 
idea of an infinite bein^. This idea, from which I oannot withdraw 
myself^ and which is derived from no other idea, comes to me neither 
from myself nor from any other finite bein^; for how ooold the fioits 
poduce the idea of the infinite ? Therefore it has bean imparted to me 
oy a being really infinite. Hence we see that the Infinite, such as Des- 
cartes conceives it, is not an abstract notion, applicable iBdiscriminateljr 
to all things; it is the very principle of our ideas,— > that ia to saj, of 
reason and of thought." 

See the same article for a statement of three other forms of the wbIs 
physical argument for the Divine existence. This argameot is not io 
fkvor among English theologians generally; but those who have adopt- 
ed it are among the most distinguished, — such as Henry More, Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, and Bishop Butler. The popular objeotiooa ohiefly in- 
sisted on at tlio present day are not new. See also L. F. Ancillon, 
Judicium de JudicOa circa ArgumetUum Cartetium fro Exii^emtia Dei; 
Boiicliitt6, Histoire des Preuves de PExitigmce d» Dimtj frabiished in 
Mimoires d ■ - ■ ■ - ---- -- _.-. _ 

I.. Savants 




Jfatural Theology considered with Referenee to Lord Brotigkmm* 
course on thai Subjeet^ Sect. V. — Ed. 
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having no such experience, we have no means of forming 
any conclusion about i[. , 

Tlial this is the strength of ihe argument appears, 
because, if the marks of wisdom seen in one world he no 
evidence of wisdom, the like marks seen in ten ihousand 
will give as little evidence, unless, in lime past, we per- 
ceived wisrfom ii«e//" conjoined with ihe tokens of it ; and, 
from their perceived conjunction in time past, conclude, 
that alihoiigh, in the present wforld, we see only one of 
the two, the other must accompany it. 

Whence it appears, that this reasoning of Mr. ITume is 
built on ihe supposition, that our inferring design from llie 
strongest marks of it is entirely owing to ovr past txpt- 
rience of having alitays found these Iteo things conjoined. 
But I hope I have made it evident that ihis is not the 
case. And indeed it is evident, ihat, according lo this 
reasoning, we can have no evidence of mind or design in 
any of our fellow-men. 

How do I know that any man of my acquaintance has 
understanding ? I never saw his understanding. I see 
only certain efibcis, which my judgment leads me to con- 
clude to be marks and tokens of it. 

But, says the skeptical philosopher, you can conclude 
nothing from these tokens, unless past experience has 
informed you that such tokens are always joined with 
understanding. Alas! Sir, it is impossible I can ever 
have this experience. The understanding of another 
man is no immediate object of sight, or of any oilier 
faculty which God hath given me ; and unless I can con- 
clude its existence from tokens that are visible, 1 have no 
evidence that there is understanding in any man. 

It seems, then, that the man who maintains that there 
is no force in the argument from final causes, must, if he 
will he consistent, see no evidence of the existence of any 
intelligent being but himself.* 

■Ci.mpnro K«nt't Critic of Pur, RM.on.th'ni Division of the Sec- 
otiil Booli of TrmBMndenlnl Diolcciic; Lord Briugliini'ii Dimmru 
m Xnlural TJirology, Pirt 1.; Badoti FowclJ's Cnnmivlun of JValural 
mut Divim Trvlh,Srvt. n\-,lV.; WhcwpM't Philaiaphy a/ lit Indue. 
(ive Scienrrt, Pnrt 1. Book IX. Chnp, VI, ; Hiinio'» Diahgva eimeim- 
ing MHurat Religion ; Itnnt't Wlioli Doftriiu of Final Cxiuu; BnwBn't 
LmHlt lAttuTu, Leri. IX. gcR, bIko, (he vrorlia I>t BoQchiM, CMm- 
b\e, and Turtoa, referred lo in Iho taat Dole.— Ed. 
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ESSAY VII. 



OF REASONING 



CHAPTER I. 

OF RKASOiaNG IN GENERAL. AND Of DKHONBTRAIMi 

I. Of BtamnUng in Chmm^ m Jirfing mlwkwi ffm 

JudgmmU.'] The power of r § M9 9 nmg h vviy nmnf » 

lied to that of judging ; aod it is of little coosequeoce m 
the common afiiirs of life to distinguish them nicely* Od 
this account, the same name is often given to both. Wa 
include both under the name of reoiofli.* The assent wt 

* Rmmm (K&yoSf nUio^ mifon, Vernunft} ii a vwrj TigiM, Tirtllrtiiei 
and eqaiTocal word. Throwing aaide Tanoua aocideiital aignificatioM 
which it has obtained in particular languaset, m in Greek denoting Ml 
only the nUio bat the trati/o of the Latina ; throwing aside its enipki^ 
Dent, in moat languagea, for cmnse^ inoCtM, mrfmfmfnL, frimapiM ffpwwku 
Cft9ii, or middle term ojf a syUo/^ism^ and conaidering it onlj aa a pliik^ 
sophical word denoting a fiHsulty or complement or &coltiea; — in tirii 
relation it in found employed m the following meaninga, not onlj bj 
different individuals, but frequently, to a greater or leaa ezteDt, bj tha 
same philoaopher. 

^ It has, both in ancient and modem times, been Terj oommoDlj aan* 
ployed, like undenUmdinf and inttUect^ to denote our iBtelligent natnn 
in general (Xoyuc^ Mfpor) ; and this uaaallj as distinguish^ ftt>ni tha 
lower aocnitive faculties, as sense, imagination, memory, — but always, 
and emphatically, as in contrast to the teelin||s and desires. In thia wi^ 
nifieath>n, to foflow the Aristotelio division, it comprehends, — 1*, cm^ 
eepium^ or simple aaprekenMion (^ivoui, yid^r r&r dduup^rtvv, ciaacsp 
ftw, conception appreiensio simplex^ das Begreifen) ; ~ 2<*, tne eofa^Mtftbas 
and divisive process^ ajffirmation and negotion^ judgmtad (mMnriff aol 
hudpetntt diro(f>aPint J judicium) ; — 3**, reasoning or the discursive yke- 




mens). 
"It has not unfrequently been employed to comprehend the ikird 
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give to a propostlion is called judgment, whether ihe prop- 
osilion be self-evident, or derive ila evidence by reason- 
ing from other propositions. Yet there is a distinction be- 
tween reasoning and judging. Reasoning is the process by 
uhich tee puts from one judgment to anolher uAtc/i is the 



■nd/mrlA of Ihe speciDl funclions above enumerated. — (o wil, the ilia- 
imetK nnd imtiic. In lliu meBning il i" taken h]' Reid in h'atalrr works. 
Thus, in tlie Inttlltatutl PmueriJtB Blaleg [JiBl rcaion, in Its first otGcD 



> idenlical with atmman »iui, — in 
(ihe Jianoeiic), with rMwniiv- 

" It ha* yexj gcnernllj^ bolG in ancient nnd tDodem philoMphy, been 
employed for llio third o( llio above vpocial funclioni ; — \Ayos and 
'' — '-- Bud ratiacinatio, reason end reasoning, being tljui ooEn- 



JSIX'' 



proper. Boeihiui , - . 

discarsive intdUct belongs to man, while intdlistnct or uUuUirt i 
\a the exclusive nllribute of Divinity ; while Porphyry ■oniewliere Hf ■ 
thai > we have inieUigtntt in cammiin Willi ihtj' gudi, and rramH ■□ 
common with the hrulei.' Sanielimei, howevei, il waa Bppnreni]]' lo 
emplnyed. Thus Si. Augiiatine aeema lo view rtatim ai the lacully of 
iaiuilive Iiulhn, ntid a> oppOKd lo reniinuiiff (Da Qiianf.jM. §53; Da 
IwtmoTt. Jtn., \\l, 10). This, however, ii almoit ■ niiigulBr exception. 
"In modern limea, ihouih vie (rvquenlly tneal with rcojon, lu a gen- . 
enl faculty, dlitingu lab ed from Ttastmivg.t* a particular, jet, until tUinl, 
I uii nol aware iTiat reatim (Ornun/l) waa ever eicluaiiely, or even 
emphatically, used in ■ Bigoilicalion corTEsponding to tile noetic (acuity, 
in lis strict and special meaning, nnd opposed to undrttlandiBg {l^tr- 
ttand) vievred at comprehending iha olhsr fiinclions of thought, — un- 
len Crusiua ( IVtg, &c., § SH et iiq.) may be regarded as Kant's Ibre- 
runnor in this innovation. Indeed the Vtrnunjt of Kinl, in its special 
signilication (fur he alio uaos it lor Tnuon in Ihe first or mure general 
■nonning, as indeed nothing can be more vague and various than his 
employment of the word}, cannot wilhoul considernble quali&eation he 
conaidered aoaiogous to volJc, Su less to tommim iinie,- thungh his 
UBuriiatiaD oflhe term for Uie /acuity a/ printipla prabablj determined 
Jacobi (who hod originally, like philosophers in general, cnnfiiUDdBd 
Fsnufii/t with ytrslaait, reatt/n witli reiuoiiing) lo appropriate th* term 
Ttaton to what he had at first opposed to il, under tlie name of tttiff 

" Kant's abusive employment of Ihe term reowtn, lor the faeally^f 
the Uneondilioued, determined also its adoption, under Ihu same aigni- 
licalion, in the philosophy of Fichle, Schelting, and Uegul ; thnugli 
vovr, intfllectut, inUUigenlia, wliicb had been applied by Ihe Plalonials 
in a similar sense, were (through Cerifand, by which they had been 



n of the Alsoiute, in which subjecl and ohjecl, knowledge ai 
e, God and man, are auppoied lu he idenlifi ' " 
Abridged from Sir W. Huoilion's Note A, § 5. - 
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tiogttislMd into talirih'pt, wfaidiara not 
preceding judgoMot, end d iicuw M H , w hi eh am 
urom soDie precediiiK jiMkaeiU bf iWNai^^ 

In all reetooingt tbeiebmi. tlvre mil be • 
inrerred, and one or more froai wliidi il is ' ' 
this power of infiMting, or dnuring « 
another name for reasoning ; die propQeition 
iag called the concltwion, and the propoaitioa or.pcopomr 
tions from which it is bferred, the fmnniai. 

Reasoning may consist of many sle^ ; Ike first eooeh* 
sion being a premise to a second^ that to ■ third, madm 
on, till we come to the last conclusion. A process coe^ 
sistinc of many steps of thb kind is se eesil^ dimmgmJiBi 
from judgment, that it is nerer called by tbat auae. BM 
when thwe is only a single step to the 
tinction is less obvious, and the process 
called judgment, sometimes reasoning. 

It is not strange, that, in common discourse, judgment 
and reasoning should not be very nicely distinguished, 
since they are in some cases confounded even by logH 
cians. We are taught io logic, that judgment is expressed 
by one proposition, but that reasoning requires two or 
three. But so various are the modes oi speech, that what 
in one mode is expressed by two or three propositions, 
may in anothei^ mode be expressed by one. Thus I may 
say, Ood is good ; therefore good men shall be happym 
This is reasoning, of that kind which logicians call an 
enthymenuj consisting of an antecedent proposition, and a 
conclusion drawn from it. Ekit this reasoning may be ex* 
pressed by one proposition, thus : jBecaure Ood is good^ 
good men shall be happy. This is what they call a causa/ 
proposition^ and therefore expresses judgment ; yet the 
entbymeme, which is reasoning, expresses no more. 

Reasoning, as well as judgment, must be true or false ; 
both are grounded upon evidence which may be probable 
or demonstrative, and both are accompanied with assent 
or belief. 

The power of reasoning is justly accounted one <rf the 
prerogatives of human nature ; because by it many impor- 
tant truths have been and may be discovered, which with- 
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out it would be beyond our reach ; jet it seems to be on- 
ly a k.ind of crutch to a limited understanding. We can 
conceive an iindersianding, superior to human, to which 
that Iruib appears intuitively, which we can only discover 
by reasoning. For this cause, though we must ascribe 
judgment to the Almighty, we do not ascribe reasoning to 
him, because it imphes some defect or limitation of under- 
standing. Even among men, to use reasoning in things 
that are self-evident is trifling ; like a man going upon 
crutches when he can walk upon his legs. 

What reasoning is can be understood only by a man 
who has reasoned, and who is capable of rejecting upon 
tiiis operation of his own mind. We can de^ne it only 
by synonymous words or phrases, such as inferring, draw- 
Mg a conclusion, and the like. The very notion of rea- 
soning, therefore, can enter into tlie mind by no other 
channel than that of reflecting upon the operation of rea- 
soning in our own minds ; and the notions of premises and 
conclusion, of a syllogism and all its constituent parts, of 
an enthymeme, sorites, demonstration, paralogism, and 
many others, have the same origin. 

The exercise of reasoning on various subjects, not only 
strengthens the faculty, but furnishes the mind with a store 
of materials. Every train of reasoning which is familiar 
becomes a beaten track in the way to many others. It 
removes many obstacles which lay in our way, and smooths 
many roads which we may have occasion lo travel in fu- 
ture disquisitions. When men of equal natural parts ap- 
ply their reasoning power to any subject, the man who has 
reasoned much on the same or on similar subjects has a 
Uke advantage over him who has not, as the mechanic who 
has store of tools for his work has over him who has his 
lools to make, or even to invent. 

In a train of reasoning, the evidence of every step, 
where nothing is left to be supplied by the reader or hear- 
er, must be immediately discernible lo every man of ripe 
vnderslanding teho has a dislincl comprehension 0/ the 
premiies and conc/imon, and who compares them together. 
To be able to comprehend, in one view, a combination of 
steps of ihb kind, is more ditficuh, and seems to require 
34* 
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of the chain, whoiever may be the strength of the rest. 

II. Of Demonslralive Rcaxoning.) The most remark- 
able distinction of reasonings ts, tliai some are probabk, 
odiers demonslralive. 

In every sMp of deniomtraliTe renoRN^ tbe nfannca 
is necessary, and we perceive it to be imponiUe tfatt ihl 
conclusion should not follow from tbe premiMs. Id prob^ 
able reasoning, tbe connection between tbe promises toA 
tbe conclusion is «ot necessary, nor do we perceire it w 
be impossible that tbe first should be tnie waUe tbe l«t il 
false. 

Hence demonstrative reasoning has no degrees, nor c« 
one demonstration be stronger than another, dxNigb, in n- 
lation to our faculties, one may be moro easik compre* 
bended tban anotber. Every demonstration eivei equd 
strength to the conclusion, and leaves no possinlity of in 
being lalse. 

It was, I think, tbe opinion of all tbe anciMitSi tbat 
demonstrative reasoning can be applied only to tnitha tbat 
are necessary, and not to those that are contingent. &| 
tbis, I believe, they judged right. Of all created ihioEt, 
ihe existence, the aiiributes, and consequently tbe relM 
tioos resulting from those attributes, are contingent. Tba^ 
depend upon the will and power of him wbo mada tbem. 
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These are matters of fact, and admit not of demonstra- 

Tbe field of demonsti-ative reasoning, therefore, is the 
various relations of things abstract, that is, of things which 
we conceive, without regard to their existence. Of these, 
as they are conceived by the mind, and are nothing but 
what ihey are conceived to be, we may have a clear and 
adequate comprehension. Their relations and aiiributes 
are necessary and immutable. They are the things to 
which the Pythagoreans and Plalonists gave the name of 
ideas. I would beg leave to borrow this meaning of the 
word idea from those ancient philosophers, and then I 
must agree with them, that ideas are the only objecfa 
about which we can reason demonstratively. 

There ore many even of our ideas about which we can 
carry on no considerable train of reasoning. Though ihey 
be ever so well defined and perfectly comprehended, yel 
their agreements and disagreements are few, and these are 
discerned at once. We may go a step or two in forming 
a conclusion with regard to such objects, but can go no 
farther. There are oihers, about which we may, by a 
long train of demonstrative reasoning, arrive at conclu- 
sions very remote and unexpected. 

The reasonings I have met with that can be called 
strictly demnnstrative may, I think, be reduced to two 
classes. They are either metaphygical, or they are math' 
emalical. 

In metaphysical reasoning, the process is always short. 
The conclusion is but a step or two, seldom more, from 
the first principle or axiom on which it is grounded, and 
the different conclusions depend not one upon another. 

It is otherwise in mathematical reasoning. Here ibe 
field has no limiis. One proposition leads on to another, 
that to a third, and so on without end. 

If it should be asked, why demonstrative reasoning has 
30 wide a field in mathematics, while, in other abstract 
subjects, it is confined wilhin very narrow limiis, I con- 
ceive this is chieHy owing to the nature of quantity, the 
object of mathematics. 

Every quantity, as it has magnitude, and is divisible in- 
to parts without end, so, in respect of its magnitude, it has 



a cartwa mob to tmy iwpli^y ^ . A> MmIi^^ TbaAi 
of qiMntitm ire ioDunierablot sueh as, a fadl^ ■ AUpt 
tenih, double, triple. All the f mmm .^ JHuber aRh- 
ii^ieDt to ezprese die vane^ of ilicie. Far then w 
innimienble ntios which oewol he po faotly ^t»9nmd 
by. numbers, such as the ratio of the aide •» the oiwal 
of a square, of the ciroumfiNeBoe of a caMto eo thefca 



eter. Of this infinite wietf of latfaay wn tj — o—yii 

»w«tleiiii 



clearly c^oncqived, and distinetly 

M dii^ pf htimtt wi i t a fc sa f&t mm wil mr. Fitwiii 

quantitief, such as fines, suifroeai aoEda* iMaMoa the fW 

ety of relations they hare in respeot ^ 

DO less variety b respect ^fimtn ; aad aresj 

cal figure may be «6c«irala% inj m i^ m ate ie 

Ufram all elJkerf. 

There b nothing of this Uod b ether oli|aetB of ^ 
reasoning. Some of them have Tarioya HnBreee ; hot thssa 
are not capable of nuasurtj nor earn &t mM to hamt on e^ 
rignable ratio to others of the kind. They are either sim* 

iile, or compounded of a few indivisible parts ; and there- 
ore, if we may be allowed the expressioo, can touch oalf 
in few points* But mathematical quantitiesy being made 
up of parts without number, can touch in innumerabls 
points, and be compared in innumerable difierent ways. 

There have been attempts made to measure the meiit 
of actions by the ratios of the affections and principles of 
action from which they proceed. This may, perhaps, b 
the way of analogy, serve to illustrate what was beibre 
known ; but 1 do not think any truth can be discorered b 
this way. There are, no doubt, degrees of benevolence, 
self-love, and other affections ; but when we apply ratios 
to them, I apprehend we have no distbct meaning.* 

* Mr. J. S. Mill, in his ingenioua chapter, Cf DemenHrmtum mmd M^ 
eessary Truths^ says: — *< The opinion of Dugald Stewart respecting tlM 
ibundationf of geometry is, I conceive, sub^antiall j oorreet ; — that it 
is built upon bypothc^t; that it owea to this alooe the peculiar c«rtaiB> 
ty supposed to aistinguish it ; and that in any science whatever, bj ra^ 
soning from a set of hypotheses, we may obtain a body of concIuaioM 
as certain as those of g|eometry, that is, as strieUy in aoeordance wiA 
the hypotheses, and as irresistibly compelling assent mi oomAitiam tiMt 
those hypotheses are true.*' He allows, however, that the opponents 
of Stewart have greatly the advantage of him on another important 
point in the theory of geometrical reasoning, — the necewity of admil* 
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Some demonstraiions are called direct, others indirect. 
The 6rsl kind leads directly lo the conclusion lo be 
proved, or the indirect, some are called demonstrations 
ab alisurdum. In these the proposition contradictory to 
that which is to be proved ts demonslraled to he false, or 
(o lead to an absurdity ; whence it folions, that its con- 
tradictory, that is, the proposition to be proved, is true. 
This inference Is grounded upon an axiom in logic, that, 
of two contradictory propositions, if one be false, the oth- 
er must be Irue.* 

Anoiher kind of indirect demonstration proceeds by 
enumcrBiing all the suppositions that can possibly be made 
concerning the proposition to he proved, and then demon- 
strating that all of ihem, excepting that which is to be 
proved, are false ; whence it follows, that the excepted 
supposition is true. Thus one line is proved to be equal 
to another, by proving first that it cannot be greater, and 
then that it cannot be less ; for it must be either greater, 
or less, or equal ; and (wo of these suppositions being 
demonstrated to be false, the third must be true. 

Ail these kinds of demonstration are used in maibemat- 
ics, and perhaps some others. They have all equal 
strength. The direct demonstration is preferred where it 

Bays, -'OS well lliosa nlili^li are mdu in on suable bi Ihase which admit nt 
being df^moiiBlraleil, difTer firmi ihil olhor class of rundaTnental princi- 
ples vfliiuli are involved in llie detiiiition*, in Ihia, that ihey ate inie 
without any mixluro or hypolheiu." " It temaina to inquire, what m 
Ibe ground of our belief in axliimi ? — what ia tlie evidence on which 
tbry roEit ? I aniwer, they are experimental trulhs; genera I iialiona 
from olncrvrUion. The proposition, 't\eo tlraiglil Una tuHnol' inelati a 
span, — <ir, in uthor vrords, Tirfi ttrai^kt linaahick kavoncr met do not 
milt again, byl continue lo ditrrgi, — la an induction from the evidence 
of o'lr senses." Acrordlng lo Mill, therefore, all Iruthi, including 
m allium SI ion I inilh, ate either empirical or hypolbelicnl. 

am polemic on this whole siibjert, see Slewsrt, ElemenU, 

.> IV, ; Whewell'i MetkaitieaS Euclid, la ickirk art udHed, 

litmarki on Matkemeiaal Rntonine, and hia Pkilotopllu of Ike Indutimt 

" "■■ -ureh fteeisMi, Vol, LXVn. 



Part tl. Chap IV, ; Whewell'i Meckanical E^did, 
" ' I on MOtkematital Rntonini 

, Part 1. Booh II,; Edinln 
seq.; OuaTltrly Rteitie, Vol. LXVIIl. p. 177 el fee.: Mill's lagit. 
Book If, Chap, v., VI. — En. 

called the prineipte of tit exeladtil THidJIt-, 



).llr«dietoriea.-H. 

I lex ndtui mtdii reads lliiis : — " Either a gireD judcme 

e of any lubjeol, or lla cantradiclory i there a no middlH < 
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' III. mm far Jibrritiy it «yWi ^ Ihm$mmwtim ] 
What has been said of de m o n s ifn iye rnneniiing oMrf iJf 
us to jud|e of an opinion of Mr. Loeka* ndwu eod 
eral places of his £«say;— ^to -wit, **-thnt nm 
capable of demonstration as wdl as noathematica.*' 

In Book III. Chap. IL, hating o b ectT wl tkat, 
modes, especially those belonm; lo asoralitjry bdag 
combinations of ideas as the mind puts togetbar sf iia 
choice, the signification of their names amj bm-ymkei^ 
and eiuicdy defined, he adds, § 10 :— ** Upon thv 0Poani 
it is that I am bold to think, that mondkjr fa eajpaUa^ 
demonstration as well as mathematics : sioce the precM 
real essence of the things moral words stand for may bs 
perfectly known, and so the congruity or incongruity of 
the things themselves be certainly discovered, in which 
consists perfect knowledge. Nor let any one object, that 
the names of substances are often to be made use of ia 
morality, as well as those of modes, from which will arise 
obscurity ; for, as to substances, when concerned in mor- 
al discourses, their divers natures are not so much in* 
quired into as supposed : v. f^.j when we say that man it 
subject to toto, we mean nothing by man but a corporeal 
rational creature ; what the real essence or other qualities 
of that creature are, in this case, is no way considered." 

Again, in Book IV. Chap. III. § 18 :— «' The idea of 
a Supreme Being, whose workmanship we are, and the 
idea of ourselves, being such as are clear in us, would, I 
suppose, if duly considered and pursued, afford stich foun- 
dation of our duty and rules of action, as might place mo- 
rality among the sciences capable of demonstration. The 
relation of other modes may certainly be perceived, as 
well as those of number and extension ; and I cannot see 
why they should not be capable of demonstratk>n, if due 
methods were thought on to examine or pursue their 
agreement or disagreement." 

He afterwards gives as instances two propositions, as 
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moral proposillons of which we may be as cerlain as of 
any in inaEheniaiics ; and considers al large what may 
have given the advantage to the ideas of r/uantity, and 
made (hem he thought more capable of certainly and 
demonstration. 

Some of his learned correspondents, particularly his 
friend Mr. Mojyneux, urged and imporiuned him to com- 
pose a system of morals according to ilie idea he had ad- 
vanced in his Essay ; and, in his answer to these solicita- 
tions, he only pleads other occupations, without suggest- 
ing any change of his opinion, or any great difficuJly in 
the execution of what was desired. 

Those philosophers who ihink that our determinalJona 
in morals are not real judgments, that right and wrong io 
Jmman conduct are only certain feelings or aensatiom Id 
the person who conteinplules the action, must reject Mr. 
Locke's opinion without examination. For if the princi- 
ples of morals be not a matter of judgment, but of feeling 
only, tliere can be no demonstration of them ; nor can any 
other reason be given for ihem, but that men are so con- 
stituted by the Author of iheir being, as to contemplate 
with pleasure the actions we call virtuous, and wiib dis- 
gust those we call vicious. But if our determinations in 
moraliiy he real judgmentt, and, like all other judgments, 
be either true or/alie, it is not unimportant to understand 
upon what kind of teidtnce those judgmenls rest. 

'i'he argument offered by Mr. Locke, to show that mo- 
rality is capable of demonstration, is, that " ihe precise 
real essence of the things moml words stand for may be 
perfectly known, and so the congruity or incongruity of 
the things themselves be certainly discovered, in which 
consists perfect knowledge." The field of deinonstrs- 
lion is the various relations of things conceived abstractly, 
of which we may have perfect and adequate conceptions ; 
and Mr. Locke, taking all the things which moral words 
stand for to be of this kind, concluded that morality is as 
capable of demonstration as maihematics. 

JVow I acknowledge that the names of the virtues and 
vices, of right and obligation, of liberiy and properly, 
stand for things abstract, which may be accurately de- 
fined, or, al least, conceived as distinctly and adequately 
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lows, that their oniMd 

clearly aad certaioly aa aaathamaiinal tradMi. ~ Oflhii Mr. 
Locke gifea two partipanf nmoflm z tbm -fiMC» *^IPIai 
thert U no prap^rig^. <Aere i$ no itymBiiee^ ia,'* am H 
*^ a propoaitioii aa certain aa aqj dmanqmtnfdom m Ei- 
cUd.^' When bjuatice ia defiMd to liw a viahtieirf 
|iropeity, it ia aa neceaaaiy a tnith, tlwt iherw «m ha ai 
Ujiiiatioe where there ia no propertyy «• ibaa yon cnnai 
lake firoiB a man that which he haa not. Thw-neeend at 
ample ia, that ^^ ne ygaimianl nllawt «iandMa KhH§** 
This is a truth do less certain and nnrnaeniy, fiat sack 
abstract iruths I would caD n wi a y JI j a fc iw I naihar Aa 
moroi. We me the name of amlisniatf onf ao tmdw thu 



expreas the rwitiona of quantiliaa oonaiderad nbeuncik; 
all other abstract urutha may he called lanlnpiijaicnL W 
if those meotioDed by Mr. Locke ere to to cnlled menl 
truths, I agree with him that there are many such that are 
necessariiy true, and that have all the eTidence that math- 
ematical truths can have. 

It ought, however, to be remembered, that, aa was be- 
fore observed, the relations of things abstract, perceivable 
by us, exceptiug those of mathematical quantities, are few, 
and for the most part immediately discerned, so as not to 
require that train of reasoning which we call denionstratioB. 
Their evidence resembles more that of mathenMtical oi- 
ioms than mathematical propoiiHan$. This appears in 
the two propositions given as examples by Mr. Locke. 
The first follows immediately from the definition of injus* 
tice ; the second from the definition of government. Their 
evidence may more properly be called intuUivg than di- 
monstrative. And this I apprehend to be the case, or 
nearly the case, with all abstract truths that are not math- 
ematical, for tiie reason given above. 

The propositions which I think are properly called 
moral, are those that affirm some moral obligation to be, 
or not to be, incumbent on one or more individual persons. 
To such propositions Mr. Locke's reasoning does not 
apply, because the subjects of the proposition are not 
things whose real essence may be perfectly known. They 
are the creatures of God ; tlieir obligation results from the 
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consiilulion wliich God has given lliem, and the circum- 
stances in wbicii he has placed ihem. That an individ- 
ual has such a conslituilon, and is placed in such circum- 
stances, is not an absiraci and necessary, but a contingent 
truth. It is a matter of fact, and therefore not capable of 
demonstrative evidence, which belongs only to necessary 
truths. 

If a man had not the faculty given him by God of per- 
ceiving certain things iu conduct to be right, and others 
to be wrong, and of ]»erceiving his obligation to do what 
ia right, and not to do what is wrong, lie would not be s 
moral and accountable being. If a man be endowed with 
such a faculty, there must be some things which, by this 
faculty, are immediately discerned to be right, and others 
to be wrong ; and therefore there must be in morals, as 
in other sciences, finl principles, which do not derive 
their evidence from any antecedent principles, but may be 
said lo be intuitively discerned. 

Moral truths, therefore, may be divided into two classes, 
•^lo wit, such as are self-evident to every man whose 
understanding and moral faculty are ri]ie, and such as are 
deduced by reasoning from those that are self-evident. 
If the first be not discerned without reasoning, the last 
never can be by any reasoning. If any man could say 
with sincerity, ihal he is conscious of no obligation to 
consult his own present and future happiness; lo be faith- 
ful to his engagements ; to obey his Maker; to injure no 
man ; I know not what reasoning, either probable or 
demonstrative, I could use to convince him of any moral 
duty. As yon cannot reason in matliemaiics with a man 
who denies the axioms, as little can you reason with a 
man in morals who denies the first principles of morals. 
The man who does not, by ihe light of his own mind, 

Eerceive some things in conduct to be right, and others to 
e wrong, is as incapable of reasoning about morals as a 
blind man is about colors. 

Kvery man knows certainly, that what he approves in 
Other men he ought to do in like circumstances, and that 
be ought not to do what he condemns in other men. 
Every man knows that he ought, with candor, to use the 
best means of knowing bis duty. To every man who has a 
35 
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consciencei these things are seir-eFideot. Tbej ve in- 
mediate dictates of our moral faculty, which is a part of th 
human constitution ; and every man condeauis bimsdl^ 
whether he will or not, when be knowingly acts contniy 
to them. 

Thus I think it appears, that eveiy man of commoB 
understanding knows certainly, and without reasoning, tht 
uUimaU ends he ought to pursue, and that reasoniw is ne- 
cessary only to discover the mast proper means ofattain- 
ing them ; and in this, indeed, a good man may often he 
in doubt. Thus, a magistrate knows that it is his duty to 

E remote the good of the community which has intrusted 
im with authority ; and to offer to prove this to him by 
reasoning would be to affront him. f But whether such a 
scheme of conduct in his office, br another, may best 
serve that end, he may in many cases be doubtful. I be- 
lieve, in such cases, he can very rarely. have demonsirm' 
tive evidence. His conscience determines the end be 
ought to pursue, and he has intuitive evidence that his end 
is good ; but prudence must determine the means of at- 
taining that end ; and prudence can very rarely use de- 
monstrative reasoning, but must rest in what appears most 
probable. 

Upon the whole, I agree with Mr. Locke, that propo- 
sitions expressing the congruities and incongruities of 
things abstracty which moral words stand for, may have 
all the evidence of mathematical truths. But this is not 
peculiar to things which moral words stand for. It is 
common to abstract propositions of every kind. For in- 
stance : — Vou cannot take from a man what he has not ; 
A man cannot be bound and perfectly free at the same time. 
I tliink no man will call these moral truths, but they are 
necessary truths, and as evident as any in mathematics. 
Indeed, they are very nearly allied to the two which Mr. 
Locke gives as instances of moral propositions capable of 
demonstration. Of such abstract propositions, however, 
I think it may more properly be said that they have the 
evidence of mathematical axioms, than that they are capa- 
ble of demonstration. 

There are propositions of another kind, which alone 
deserve the name of moral propositions. They are such 
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as affirm something to be the duly of persons that really 
exist. These tire not abstract proposiiions ; and iber^ 
fore Mr. Locke's reasoning does not apply to them. The 
Iniih of all such propositions depends upon ilie constitu- 
tion and circumstances of the persons lo whom ihey are 
aj)plied. 

Of such propositions, there are some that are self- 
evident to every man that has a conscience ; and these are 
the principles from which all moral reasoning must be 
drawn. They may be called the axioms of morah. But 
our reasoning from these axioms to any duly that is not 
self-evident, can very rarely be demonstrative. Nor Is 
tliis any detriment lo ihe cause of virtue, because to act 
Bgftinst what appears niosl probable in a mailer of duty is 
as real a trespass against the first principles of morality, as 
to act against demonstration ; and because he who has but 
one talent in reasoning, and makes the proper use of il, 
shall be accepted, as well as he to whom God has given 



CHAPTER II. 

or PSOBABLE REASONING. 

I. Dittinetion htUcttn Probable and Demonslralive 
Reasoning.] The 6eld of demonstration, as has been 
observed, is necessary truth ; the field of probable rea- 
soning is contingent truth, — not what necessarily must be 
at all times, but what is, or was, or shall be. 

No contingent truth is capable of strict demonstration ; 
but necessary trulhs may sometimes have probable evi- 
dence. Dr. Wallis discovered many iniporlant maihe- 
matical truths, by that kind oT induction which draws a 
general conclusion from particular premises. This is not 
strict demonstration, but, in some cases, gives as full con- 
viction as demonstration ilself ; and a man may be certain 
that a truth is demonstrable before il ever has been de- 
monstrated. In other cases, a maibemaiical proposition 
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VMv have nieb probiUo evidoBcv from 

ogf, as encourages the inatlieitieUeMin to imrcit^te h 

demonstration. But still the renooiiq; proper to maifai' 

matical and other necessarj truths, w demonstration ; asl 

thai which is proper to contingent tnttlMs is fuobsUe m- 

soning. 

These two kinds of reasoning difler in other respeeti. 
In demonstrative reasoning, one argument is as good art 
thousand. One demonstration may be more eiegsnt tka 
another ; it may be more easily comprebeoded, or it nnj 
be more subsenrient to some purpose beyond the presesCi 
On any of these accounts it msy deserre a p r efe r en c e 2 
but then it is sufficient by itself ; |( needs no aid from as» 
other ; it can receive none. To aAasore demonetratioss 
of the same conclusion would be.^ kind of tautology is 
reasoning ; because one demonstration^ cleariy compr^ 
bended, gives all the evidence we are capable of rs* 
ceiving. 

The strength of probable reasoning, for the most part, 
depends, not upon any one argument, but upon many, 
which unite their force, and lead to the same conclusioo. 
Any one of them by itself would be insufficient to con- 
vince ; but the whole taken together may have a force 
that is irresistible, so that to desire more evidence would 
be absurd. Would any man seek new arguments to prove 
that there were such persons as King Charles the First, 
or Oliver Cromwell ? Such evidence may be compared 
to a rope made up of many slender 6laments twisted to- 
gether. The rope has strength more than sufficient to 
bear the stress laid upon it, though no one of the filaments 
of which it is composed would be sufficient for that pur- 
pose. 

It is a common observation, that it is unreasonable to 
require demonstration for things which do not admit of it. 
It is no less unreasonable to require reasoning of any kind 
for things which are known without reasoning. •Sll rea- 
soning must be grounded upon truths tehich are known mth' 
out reasoning. In every branch of real knowledge there 
must be first principles whose truth is known intuitively, 
without reasoning, either probable or demonstrative. 
They are not grounded on reasoning, but all reasoning is 
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grounder) on ihem. It has been shown, that there are 
Grst principles of necessary truths, and (irst principles of 
conlingenl irmhs. Deniorisiraiive reasoning is ground- 
ed upon the former, and probable reasoning upon the 
latter. 

That we may not be embarrassed by ihe ambiguity of 
words, it is proper to observe, that there is a popular 
meaning o( probalile evidence, which ought not to be con- 
founded wiih the philosophical meaning above explained. 
In common language, probable evidence is considered as 
an inferior degree of evidence, and is opposed lo cer- 
tainty ; so that what is certain is more than probable, and 
wliat is only probable is not certain. Philosophers con- 
sider probable evidence, not as a degrety hut as a speciei 
of evidence which is opposed, not to certainty, but to an- 
other species of evidence called demonttration. 

Demonstrative evidence has no degrees J but probable 
evidence, taken in the philosophical sense, has all degrees, 
from the very least to the greatest, which we call cer- 
tainty. That there is such a city as Rome, I am as cerlain 
as of any proposition in Euclid ; bui the evidence is not 
demonstrative, but of that kind which philoso]>hers call 
probable. Yet, in common language, it would sound 
oddly to say. It U probable there is such a city as Rome, 
because it would imply some degree of doubt or uncer- 
tainly. 

Taking probable evidence, therefore, in the philosoph- 
ical sense, as it is opposed to demonstrative, it may 
have any degree of evidence, from the least to the 
greatest. 

1 think, in most cases, we measure the degrees of evi- 
dence by the ell'eci ihey have upon a sound understand- 
ing, when comprehended clearly, and without prejudice. 
Every degree of evidence perceived by the mind pro- 
duces a proportioned degree of assent or belief. The 
judgment may be in perfect suspense between two conira- 
diciory opinions, when there is no evidence for eiiher, or 
equal evidence for both. The least preponderancy on one 
aide inclines the judgment in proportion. Belief is mixed 
with doubt, more or less, until we come to the highest de- 
gree of evidence, when all doubt vanishes, and the belief 
35- 
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higliest the humtn facukies can mmb, we call mtrUmtf. 
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II. Differeni KSmdi •f Pr$hmik M^UbmcB.^ IMidb 
evidence not only differa in kind froni damcMistratife, hi 
is ilseif of different kinds. The chief of tliaae I shd 
mention, witfaoat pretending to flaake a <ioiniilete 
ation. 

1 . The first kind is that of kmmmm HwHmms^ 
which the greatest part of human knowledge is beilt. 

The fai& of history depends upon it, as weB as lb 
judgment of solemn tribunab with ragetd to ineii^ ae^ 
quired rights, and with regard tOf^hsir guih or ioBOceaos 
when they are charged with orimi^'liA great Mrt of tb 
business of the judge, of counsd at the bei^ or tlie hiiia» 
rian, the critic, and the antiquarian, b to oanvssa asi 
weigh this kind of evidence ; and no man can act witk 
common prudence, in the ordinary occurrences of life, 
who has not some competent judgment of it. 

The belief we give to testimony, in many cases, is not 
solely grounded upon the veracity of the testifier. In t 
single testimony, we consider the motives a man might 
have to falsify. If there be no appearance of any such 
motive, much more if there be motives on the other side, 
his testimony has weight independent of his moral char- 
acter. If the testimony be circumstantial, we consider 
how far the circumstances agree together, and with things 
that are known. It is so very difficult to fabricate a 
story, which cannot be detected by a judicious examina- 
tion of the circumstances, that it acquires evidence by 
being able to bear such a trial. There is an art in detect- 
ing false evidence in judicial proceedings, well known to 
able judges and barristers ; so that I believe few false wit- 
nesses leave the bar without suspicion of their guilt. 

When there is an agreement of many witnesses, in a 
great variety of circumstances, without the possibility of a 
previous concert, the evidence may be equal to that of 
demonstration.* 

* See Babbage'8 JS'inth Bridffewater Treatise^ Note E, On Ihtme^i 
yirguvmnt aj^ainst Mirarles ; in which it is demonstrated Diathcmaticalfy 
t)iat *' it is always possible to assign a number of independent witncssee, 
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2. A second kind of probable evidence is llie authority 
of ikote who are good jwlgts of the poitU in ^mtlton. 
The supreme court of jiidiculure of ihe Briiish nation is 
ofleii determined by the opinion of lawyers in a point of 
law, of physicians in a point of medicine, and of other 
sriists in what relates to tlieir several professions. And, 
in the common affairs of life, we fretjuenlly rely itpon 
tlie judgment of otliers, in points of which we are not 
proper judges ourselves. 

3. A third kind of probable evidence is that by wkUk 
tee recognise the identity of things, and persons of our ac- 
qitnintance. That two swords, two horses, or iwo per- 
sons may be so perfectly alike, as not to be distinguish- 
able by tliose to whom they are best known, cannot be 
shown to be impossible. But we learn either from na- 
ture, or from experience, that it never happens ; or so 
very rarely, that a person or thing well known to us is 
immediately recognized without any doubt, when we per- 
ceive the marks or signs by which we have been accus- 
tomed to distinguish it from all other individuals of the 
kiii<l. 

This evidence we rely upon in the most important af- 
fairs of life, and by this evidence the identity both of 
things and of persons is determined in courts of judi- 
cature. 

4. A fourth kind of probable evidence is that which 
•ue have of nienV future actions and conduct, from the 
general ])rineiples cif action in man, or from our knotol- 
edge of the individuals. 

Notwithstanding the folly and vice that are lo be found 
■rnong men, there is a certain degree of prudence and 
probity which we rely upon in ircery man thai is not in- 
sane. If it were not so, no man would be safe in the 
company of another, and there could be no society anjong 
mankind. If men were as much disposed to hurt as to 
iJo good, to lie as to speak truth, they could not live to- 
gether : ihey would keep at as great a distance from one 
another as possible, and the race would soon perish. 

If lEatlmoTif ■Utl 
Jo." — Eft. 
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W«> expect thtt meo wiH tike eooe esM of llypliWi 
of their famiijr, friendsi and repufatkMi ; thet tin^ wQi nol 
injure others without some temptatioo ; thet thejr «1 
have some gratitude for good offieee, and acMne ressil 

ment of injuries. 

Such maxims with regard to buoMin conduct areth 
foundation of all political reasoninc, and of ooauooD m 
dence in the conduct of life. Hardly can a man ma 
any project in public or in private life, wUch doea not da 
pend upon the conduct of other men, as wall aa his owa, 
and which does not go upon the suppoaition that men iii 
act such a part in such circumstancea. Thia evidenei 
may be probable in a very high degree, but can never bi 
demonstrative. The best concerted project majr fail, wi 
wise counsels may be frustrated, because aome mdividad 
acted a part which it would have bees againat all reasoa 
to expect. 

5 . A nether kind of probable evidence, the counterpart of 
the last, is that by tohich we collect men^s charaeiert asd 
desis^ns from their actions^ speech, and other external signe. 

We see not men's hearts, nor the principles by which 
they are actuated ; but there are external signs of their 
principles and dispositions, which, though not certain, 
may sometimes be more trusted than their professions ; 
and it is from external signs that we must draw all the 
knowledge we can attain of men's characters. 

6. The next kind of probable evidence I mention is 
that which mathematicians call (Ae probability of ehancei. 

We attribute some events to chance, because we know 
only the remote cause which must produce some one 
event of a number ; but know not the more immediate 
cause which determines a particular event of that number, 
in preference to the others. I think aH the chances about 
which we reason in mathematics are of this kiud. Thus, 
in throwing a just die upon a table, we say it is an equal 
chance which of the six sides shall be turned up ; because 
neither the person who throws, nor the by-standers, know 
the precise measure of force and direction necessary to 
turn up any one side rather than another. There are here, 
therefore, six events, one of which must happen ; and as 
all are supposed to have equal probability, the probability 
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of any ong side being turned up — (he ace, for instance — 
is as one to ilie remaining number, 6ve. Tlie probability 
oflurniiig up two aces with two dice is as one to tliiriy- 
five ; because here iliere are tJiiriy-six events, each of 
which has equal prDbabiliiy. 

Upon sncb principles as these, the doctrine of chances 
has funiished a field of demonsiraiive reasoniHg of great 
extent, although the events about which [his reasoning is 
employed be noi necessary, but contingent, and be not 
certain, but probable. This may seem to contradict a 
principle before advanced, ihai contingent truths are not 
capahie of demonstration ; but it does not : for in Uie 
maihematical reasonings about chance, the conclusion de- 
monsiraied is not that such an event akalt happen, but 
thai the probability of its happening bears such a ratio to 
Ihe probability of its failing ; and tliis conclusion is ne- 
cessary upon the suppositions on which it is grounded- 

7. The last kind of probable evidence 1 shall mention 
is that 6)/ which Ihe known lates of nalurt have been (tt«- 
covered, and the effects tthich have been produced by then 
in former ages, or which may be expected in lime to come. 

The laws of nature are the rules by which the Supreme 
Being governs the world. We deduce them only from 
facts that fall within our own observation, or are properly 
attested by those who have observed them. 

The knowledge of some of the laws of nature is neces- 
sary to all men in the conduct of life. These are sooo 
discovered, even by savages. They know that fire burns, 
that water drowns, that bodies gravitate towards the 
earth. They know that day and night, summer and win- 
ter, regularly succeed each other. As far back as their 
experience end information reach, they know ihat these 
have happened regularly; and, upon this ground, they are 
led, by the constitution of human naiurf, to expect thai 
they will happen in lime toieoine, in like circumstances. 

riie knowledge which tbe philosopher altaios of the 
laws of nature dtlfers from thai of the vulgar, not in the 
first principles on which it is grounded, but in its extent 
and accuracy. He collects with care the phenomena 
that lead to the same conclusion, and compares them urtb 
those that seem to contradict or to limit it. He observes 
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the circumstances on which every phenomenop depends, 
and distinguishes them carefully from those that are acci- 
dentally conjoined with it. He puts natural bodies io 
various situations, and applies them to one anotlier io 
various ways, on purpose to observe the fefiect ; and tfau 
acquires from his senses a more extensive knowledge of 
the course of nature in a short time, than could be col- 
lected by casual observation in many ages. 

But what is the result of his laborious researches ? It 
is, that, as far as he has been able to observe, such tbinp 
have always happened in such circnrastances, and sudi 
bodies have always been found to have such properties. 
These are matters of fact, attested by sense, memory, 
and testimony, just as the few facts which the vulgir 
know are attested to them. 

And what conclusions does the philosopher draw from 
the facts he has collected ? They are, that like eventt 
have happened in former times in like circumstances, and 
will happen in time to come ; and these conclusions are 
built on the very same ground on which the simple rustic 
concludes that the sun will rise to-morrow. 

Facts reduced to general rules, and the consequences 
of those general rules, are all that we really know of the 
material world. And the evidence that such general 
rules have no exceptions, as well as the evidence that 
they will be the same in time to come as they have been 
in time past, can never be demonstrative. It is only that 
species of evidence which philosophers call probable. 
General rules may have exceptions or limitations which 
no man ever had occasion to observe. The laws of 
nature may be changed by Him who established them. 
But we are led by our constitution to rely upon their 
continuance with as little doubt as if it was demon- 
strable.* 

* Afl Knid gives an entire Esisny to Reasoning, it is remarkable that 
ho dors not treat of iiuiurtinn hy name, to which his la^t-mentioned 
form of probable reasoning belongs, nor mark the distinction between 
indurtive and deductive reasoning. To supply thi8 defect 1 copy a pa»- 
SHge from JouflTroy, (Introduction to Ethics^ Lect. IX.,) one of tiie luort 
faithful of Keid's followers: — 

** This is the process of reasoning hy induction : — when several par- 
ticular cases, which ure analogous, have been ascertained by ob»erra- 
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CHAPTER III. 

OF MR. HUME8 SKEPTICISM WITH REGAao TO 
REASON. 

T. He reduces all Knowledge to Pfobabilily.'\ In tlie 
Treatise of Human JS'alvre, Book 1. Part IV. Seel. I., 
the author iinderiakea to prove two points : — First, that 
all tliai is called hunian knowledge (meaning demonsira- 
live knowledge) is only [irobabiliiy ; and, lecondly, iliat 
this probability, when duly examined, evanishes by de- 
grees, and leaves at last no evidence at all : so that, Id 
the issue, there is no ground to believe any one proposi- 
tion rather than its contrary, and "all those are certainly 
fools who reason, or believe any thing." 

■OU9 ciljBerTBtidns llic a priori prinriplti Ilinl the Itivii of nslutv are 
conntanl ; and, at once, wlml was iriie llimngli nliserralian iii only 
twenty , lliinj, or lurly obmrvKrl caa«>, bocnaiw, bj tlia applioation of 
ihii principle, a general luw, as Irua a( otW oueui nut observetl aa of 
thoaR which olMorvalion lias atcertained. Krutn the Teaull* uf uliMrva- 
lioD, and aolel; by the applicalion to Ibaae reaiilla of a conceptiun of 
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Tba procDU of rtaaoHing ig dtduction 
any kind, particular, general, or univcraul, beins made hcowi 
deduce* from il wbalever otber truibi it JncTudea. Mbieli 
daduolioQ ia camplele, in wly^ caw reason uoly proijnt* the wbule 
truth under two diRerenl Bipena; at other liiuv* the deducliou ii iuH 
perfacl, and then reason pattern (him the whole lo a pari. But in either 
Oue, if wa compare tofRtbor the reaull* nfnur renwining and the preni- 
iaea from which we draw ibnm, WB shall alwaya find that these results, 
■nd a pari or the whole oflbe preioisea, ore jinfeclly equivalent. Thia 
ii the special charactGrislioyf deductive reaaoning." 
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lible of our bllibility, and oucbt to hdd oar o p iaioM with 
that modesty that becomes faUiUe creatnret, which I take 
to be what the author meant, this, I think, nobody denieai 
nor was it necessary to enter into a hborioos proof of it 

II. Jind all ProbMlUy to Mtkmg.] Tbo mcmd 
point which be attempts to proTe is, t&i this probabili- 
ty, when duly examined, suffers a cmUiinmal dmiimiiion^ 
ind at kut a totai ^tindian. 

The obvious consequence of this is, that no fallible be- 
ing can bare good reason to believe any thing at all ; but 
let us hear the proof. 

<^ In every judgment, we ought to correct the first judg- 
ment derived from the nature of the object, by another 
judgment derived from the nature of the underatandiiig. 
Beside the original uncertainty inherent in the sttUoct, 
there arises another, derived from the wealmess of the 
faculty which judges. Having adjusted these two uncer- 
tainties together, we are obliged, by our reason, to add a 
new uncertainty, derived from the possibility of error in 
the estimation we make of the truth and 6delity of our 
faculties. This is a doubt, of which, if we would closely 
pyrsue our reasoning, we cannot avoid giving a decision. 
But this decision, though it should be favorable to our 
preceding judgment, being founded only on probability, 
must weaken still further our first evidence. The third 
uncertainty must in like manner be criticized by a fourth, 
and so on without end. 

^' Now, as every one of these uncertainties takes away 
a part of the original evidence, it must at last be reduced 
to nothing. Let our first belief be ever so strong, it must 
infalliblv perish by passing through so many examinations, 
each of which carries oflf somewhat of its force and vigor. 
No finite object can subsist under a decrease repeated in 
»n/ini<ttm." 

This is the author's Achillean argument against the ev- 
idence of reason, from which he concludes, that a man 
who would govern his belief by reason must believe noth- 
ing at all, and that belief is an act, not of the cogitative, 
but of the sensitive part of our nature. If there be ahy 
such thing as motion, said an ancient skeptic, the swift* 
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footed Achillea could never overiake an old man in a 
journey. For, suppose ihe old man lo set oiil a thousand 
pares before Acliilles, and thai, while Achilles has irav- 
elled ihe thousand paces, llie old man has gol five hun- 
dred ; when Achilles has §one the five hundred, ihe old 
man has gone iwo hundred and fifty ; and when Achillea 
has gone the two hundred and fifty, the old man is still 
one hundred and iweniy-five before him. Repeat these 
estimations in tnyinjtum, and vou will still find the old man 
foremost ; therefore Achilles can never overtake him ; 
therefore there can be no such thing as motion. 

The reasoning of the modern skeptic against reason is 
equally ingenious, and equally convincing. Indeed, they 
have a great similarity. If we trace the journey of 
Achilles two thousand paces, we shall find the very point 
where the old man is overtaken : but this short journey, 
hy dividing it into an infinite number of stages, with cor- 
responding estimations, is made to appear Infinite. In 
like manner, our author, subjecting every judgment to an 
infinite number of successive probable estimations, re- 
duces the evidence to nothing. 

To return, then, to the argument of the modern skep- 
tic. 1 examine the proof of a theorem of Kuclid. It 
appears to me to be strict demonstration. But I may 
have overlooked some fallacy ; therefore I examine it 
again and again, but can find no flaw in it. I find all that 
have examined it agree with me. 1 have now that evi- 
dence of the truth of the proposition which I and all men 
call demonstration, and (hat belief of it which we call 
certainty. 

Here my skeptical friend interposes, and assures me, 
that the rules of logic reduce this demonstration to no ev- 
idence at all. 1 am willing to bear what step in it he 
thinks fallacious, and why. He makes no objection to 
any part of the demonstration, but pleads my falhbility in 
judging. I have made the proper allowance for this al- 
ready, hy being open to conviction. " But," says he, 
" there are two uncertainties, the^irst inherent in the sub- 
ject, which 1 have already shown lo have only probable 
evidence ; the second arising from the weakness of the 
faculty that judges." I answer, it is the weakness of the 
faculty only that reduces this demonstration to what you 
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call probsbiliiy. Vou musl not, therefore, make il a sec- 
ond uncertainly ; for it is the satne with the Grst. To 
take credit twice in an account for llie same article is not 
agreeable to the rules of logic. Uitherio, therefore, there 
is but one uncerlainly, — to wii, my fallibility in judging. 
'^ But," saya my friend, ^''you are obliged by reason 
k add a ntie uncertainty, derived from the pombilily of 
trror in llit eititnation you make of tke truth and fidelity 
of your faeulties." I answer, — This estimation is mn- 
biguoiwly expressed ; il may either mean an estimation of 
my liablaness to err by the misapplication and abuae of 
my fuculiies, or it may mean an estimation of my liable- 
ness to err by conceiving my facuhies to be true and 
faithful, while they may be false and fallacious in ihem- 
eelves, even when applied in the best manner. I shall 
consider (his estimaiiun in each of these senses. 

If ilie first be ilit; esliiiiaiioo nie.int, it is trite [hat re»« 
■on directs us, as fallible creatures, to carry bIoi^ with 
pa, in all our judgments, a sense of our faHibiUty. ]| is 
true, also, tbat we are in greater danger of erring in some 
cases, and less in others ; and that this danger of Brring 
iDRy, according to the circumstances of the case, admit 
of an estimation, which we ought likewise to carry aloi^ 
with us ill every judgment we form. 

After repeated esamination of a proposition of Euclid, 
I judge it to be. strictly denwDatraied ; this is my first 
JHdgnMat. But as I am liable to err from vanous causes, 
I consider bow far I may hare been misled by any of 
these causes in this judgment. My decision upon this 
second point is favorable to my 6rst judgment, and there- 
fore, ss I apprehend, must strengthen it. To say, that 
ttus decision, because it is only probable, must weaken 
(he first evidence, seems to me contrary to all rules of 
l^ic, and to common sense. The first judgmeot may be 
compared to tbe testimony of a credible witness ; the sec- 
ond, after a scrutiny into the character of the witness, 
wipes oS" every objection that can be made to it, and 
therefore surelymust confirm andnot weaken bis testimony. 
But let us suppose, that, in another case, I examine 
f first judgment upon some point, and find, that it was 
>nded with UDfavorable circumstances. What, in re«- 
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Bon, and according to (he rules of logic, ought to be ibe 
eSeci of this discovery i 

The eSect surely niU be, and ought lo be, to make me 
less confident in my first judgmeni, unlil I examine tlie 
point anew in more favorable circumstances. K it be a 
mailer of importance, I return to weigh the evidence of 
my first judgmenl. If it was precipiiale before, it must 
now be deliberaie in every point. If at first I was in 
passion, I musl now be cool. If I bad an inlerest in the 
decision, 1 musl place the interest on the other side. 

It is evident, that this review of the subject may conjirm 
my first judgment, noiwilbstaiiding the suspicious circum- 
stances that attended it. Though the judge was biased 
or corrupted, it does not follow, that the sentence was 
unjust. The rectitude of the decision does not depend 
upon the character of the judge, but upon the nature of 
ibe case. From that only it must be determined whether 
the decision be just. The circumstances that rendered it 
suspicious are mere presumptions, which have no force 
against direct evidence. 

Thus, 1 have considered the effect of this estimation of 
our liableness to err in our first judgment, and have allow- 
ed to it all the eU'ect that reason and the rules of logic 
permit. In tlie case I first supposed, and in every case 
where we can discover no cause of error, it affords a 
presutnption in favor of the first judgment. In other 
cases, it may afford a presumption against it. Bui the 
rules of logic require that we should not judge by pre- 
sumptions where we have direct evidence. The effect 
of an unfavorable presumption sliould only be, (o make us 
examine the evidence with (he greater care. 

The skeptic urges, !n the last place, that this estima- 
tion musl be subjected to another estimation, (Ijat (o an- 
other, and so on in infinitum ; and as every new estima- 
tion takes away from the evidence of the first judgment, 
it must at last be lolally annihilaled. 

I answer, JirsI, it has been shown above, thai the first 
estimation, au|ipnsing it unfavorable, eaa only afford a 
preiumplion asainst the first judgment ; lire second, upon 
the same supposition, will be only (he presumption of a 
presumption ; and the third, the presumption that there is 
36* 
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p of n presumption. This inrinite series (^ 
pr^umptwu rcseiiibli^^ an inliiiiie eeries of (]uaniities d«- 
erea»iagNigK>me[rical proportion, wliicb amounts only to 
■ jiiiitl !■■ The infinite series of sluges of Arliitles's 
ar the old man amounts oikly to two thousand 
r can this infinite series of presumpiioris out- 
I solid argumenl in favor of ihe first judgment, 
II all lo be unfavorable lo it. 
[ have shown that the estimation of oor 

bt md o( aU lU mthmfumt iilipiiiMfc. HwoM, 
iberaAMe, be u rauooaUe m o a mB i ti^f, ihM tb> fiart 
judgnwnt will be brou^ lo Uallifate Biiniily ab— .Ibia 
wriesof wumuiooB-ia wbo^BilsimrtM-dNfttwvf^ 
deoeewiUbe bfoogbt to oMfafag bgraneb miwrnetrnf^ 

one serious utd cool nlzeniiiMtioo of Ibe evidaice if 

which our Grst Judgment is supported bus, and, in reastM, 
ought to have, more force to streogtheo or weikeo h, liam 
an in6nite series of such estimations as our author requires. 

Thirdly, 1 know no reason nor nils in logic that re- 
quires that such a series of estimations should follow every 
particular judgment. 

Tbe author's reasoning supposes, that a man, when be 
forms his first judgment, conceives himself lo be infalli- 
ble ; that by a second and subsequent judgment, be dii- 
coveA that he is not infallible ; and that by a third 

Judgment, subsequent to the second, be estiniBtes bis 
iableness to err in such a case as the present. 

If the man proceed in this order, 1 grant that hie sec- 
ond Judgment will, with good reason, bring down the 
first from supposed infallibility to fallibility ; and that his 
third judgment will, in some degree, either strengthen or 
weaken the first, as it is corrected by the second. But 
every man of understanding proceeds in a contrary order. 
When about to judge in any particular point, be knows 
slready that he is not infallible. He knows what are the 
cases m which he is most or least liable to err. The 
conviction of these things is always present to bis mind, 
jnd influences the degree of his assent in his first judg- 
ment, as far as to bim appears reasonable. If be should 
afterwards find reason to suspect his first judgment, and 
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desires lo have all the satisfaction his raculties can give, 
reason will direct him not to form such a series of esli- 
malions upon esilmaiions as this author requires, hut to 
csaiuine the evidence of his first judgment carefully and 
coolly ; and this review may very reasonably, according 
to ils result, either strengthen or weaken, or totally over- 
turn, his first judgment. 

This intinile series of estimaiions, therefore, is not the 
method Ihal reason directs in order to form our judg- 
ment in any case. It is inlroduced witlioul necessity, 
without any use but to puzzle the understanding, and lo 
make us think, that lo judge, even in the simplest and 
plainest cases, is a matter of insurmoutiiable difiiculty and 
endless lahor ; just as the ancient skeptic, lo iniike a 
journey of two thousand paces appear endless, divided it 
into an infinite nuniher of stages. 

But we observed, that the estiinalion which our author 
requires may admit of another meaning, which, indeed, is 
more agreeable to the expression, but inconsistent with 
what he advanced before. 

By the posnbiiily of error in the eHimation of I lit truth 
and jidtlUy of our faculties, may be meant, that wo may 
err by esteeming our faculties irue and faithful, while, in 
fact, they may be false and fallacious, even when used 
according lo the rules of reason and logic. 

If this be meant, I answer, first, that the truth and 
fidelity of our faculiy of judging are, and must he, Utken 
for granted in every judgment and in every estimation. 

If ibe skeptic can seriously doubt of the Iruih and 
fidelity of liis faculty of judging when properly used, and 
suspend his judgment upon thai point till be finds proof, 
his skepticism admits of no cure by reasoning, and he 
must even continue in it until he have new faculties given 
him, which shall have authority to sit in judgment upon 
ihe oid. Nor is there any ne'ed of an endless succession 
of doubts upon this subject, for ihe first purs an end to 
all judgment and reasoning, and lo ihe possibility of con- 
viction by that means. The skeptic has here got posses- 
sion of a slrongliold which is impregnable to reasoning, 
and we must leave him in possession of it, till nature, by 
other means, makes him give it up. 

Secondly, I observe, that this ground of skepticism, 
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from the supposed infidelity of our Ihcoldes, eootrsdicti 
what the autoor before td^anced io this very argiiment|^to 
wit, tbat -V die rules of the demontiratiTe scieoces are 
certain ap^infaUifle, and that truth is the natural effect of 
^ reason, mi that error arises from the imiptioo of other 
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* Biljperfaaps ke made these concessi<Mi8 unwarily. He 
ii ^i^jefore at Aerty to retract them» and to rest his 
skepticism upon this sole foundation, tiuU He reotoiitfl^ 
co^proet the inUh amdfideUhf of tmrfacyUiu. Here te 
stands upon firm ground : for it is evident, that every 
argument offered to prove the truth and fidelity of our 
' fiicuhies takes for granted the thing in question, and is 
therefore that kind of sophbm whic£ k^idans call pcli- 
fto prindpii* 

All we would ask ^f this kind of skeptic is, that he 
would be uniform and consistent, and that bis practice in 
life do not belie his profession of skepticism with regard 
to the fidelity of bis faculties : for tbe want of faith, as 
well as faitb itself, is best shown by works. If a skeptic 
avoid the fire as much as those who believe it dangerous 
to go into it, we can hardly avoid thinking his skepticism 
to be feigned, and not real. 

Our author, indeed, was aware, that neither his skep- 
ticism, nor that of any other person, was able to endure 
this trial, and therefore enters a caveat against It. ^^ Nei- 
ther I," says he, ^^ nor any other person, was ever sin- 
cerely and constantly of that opinion. Nature, by an 
absolute and uncontrollable necessity, has determined us 
to judge, as well as to breathe and feel." 

Upon the whole, I see only two conclusions that can be 
fairly drawn from this profound and intricate reasoning 
against reason. The first is, that we are fallible in all 
our judgments and in all our reasonings* The second, 
that the truth and fidelity of our faculties can nen^r be 
proved by reasoning ; and therefore our trust in them 
cannot be founded on reasoning. If the last be what the 
author calls his hypothesis, I subscribe to it, and think it 
not an hypothesis, but a manifest truth ; though I conceive 
it to be very improperly expressed by saying that belief is 
more properly an act of the sensitive than of the cogitative 
part of our nature. 
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That power of ihe mind by wliich kb are capable of 
discerning and relishing the beunfies of nature, and nhat- 
ever is excellent in the fine arts, ia called taite. 

In treating of this as an intellectual power of the mind, 
I intend only to make some observations, first on its na- 
ture, and then on its objects. 

1. In the external sense of taste, we are led by reason 
and reflection to distinguish between the agrcenlile sensa- 
tion we feel, and the quality in the object which occasions 
it. Both have the same name, and on that account are 
apt to be confounded by the vulgar, and even by philos- 
ophers. The sensation I feel when 1 taste any aepid 
body is in my mind ; but there is a real quality in the 
body ivliich is the cause of this sensation. These two 
things have the same name in language, not from any 
similitude in their nature, but because the one is llie sign 
of the other, and because there is little occasion in com- 
mon life to distinguish them. This was fully explained in 
treating of the Secondary Qualities of Bodies. The rea- 
son of taking notice of it now is, that the internal power of 
taste bears a great analogy in this respect to the exienial. 

When a beautiful object is before us, we may distin- 
guish the agreeable emotion it produces in us, from the 
cjualily of the object which causes that emotion. When 
I hear an air in music that pleases me, I say it is fine, 
it is excellent. This excellence is not in me ; it is in the 
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freoi the supposed^ffeastire it ^ives \ mft h) tbe nnoic; 
ffhnl ihe aullinr t^ntiia I catmot sajr what il is in the tune 
wil, ibm *' tljU^y c!ir, as I cannot say wbalil is in a sapid 
cenaiu aod^^^^cs my pulate ; but lliere is a quality in the 
'^ reason, amy whicb pleases my palate, and I call it a deli- 
cftus«msie ; and ibere is a quality in tbe tune that pleases 
f'^ste, and I call il a 6ne or an excellent air. 
But iboiigh some of tbe qualities that please a good 
taste resemble the secondary qualiti^es of body, and there- 
fore may be called occiiU qtiulities, as we only feel ifaeir 
efiect, and have no more knowledge of tbe cause bol 
that it is soiiieiliing which is adapted by nature to pro- 
^.lluc« tlMt effoct, this m not tlwajs tbe cma. Ov jnk- 
meat of beau^ it, ji tma MM*, -non adgfataaed. X 
work of ut may tppear dmuuIuI Io tba moat ipiomt, 
•▼en to a child. It akasek, bnt be knows aot w^. To 
one wbo underatands imperfectly, and perceives bow 
every part b fitted with exact judgment to ita end, (be 
beauty is not mysterious ; it is perfectly comprebeoded ; 
and he knows wherein it consists, as well as how it afiects 
htm. 

% We may observe, that, though all tbe tastes we 
perceive by the palate are either agreeable or disagree- 
able, or indifferent ; yet, among those that are agreeable, 
there ia a ereat diversity, not in degree only, but in kind. 
And as we bare not generical names for all tbe different 
kmdl of taste , we distinguish tbero by the bodies in which 
tbey are founci. In like manner, all the objects of oar 
internal taste are either beautiful, or disagreeable, or iff 
different ; yet 0/ ieaitJy Xhtrt U a great divtriity, not 
dnly of degree, InU of kind : the beauty of a demonstra- 
tion, the beauty of a poem, tbe beauty of a palace, the 
beauty of a piece of music, the beauty of a fine woman, 
and many more that might be named, are diffwent kinds 
of beauty ; and we have no names to distinguish ibem, 
but the names of the different objecu to which tbey be- 
long. 

As there is such diversity in the kinde of beauty as 

well as in tbe degrees, we need not think it strange (bat 

, philosophers have gone into different systems in analyzing 

It, and enumerating its simple ingredients. Tbey have 
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made many jusl observaiions on tlie subject ; but, from 
tlie love of aimplicily, liHve reduced it lo fewer principles 
than the nature of ilie thing will permit, having had ia 
their eye some particular kinds of beauty, while ihey over- 
looked others. 

There are moral beauties as well as natural ; beauties 
in the ol^ects of sense, and in inielleciual objects ; in the 
works of men, atid in the works of God ; in things inan- 
imate, in brute animals, and in rational beings ; in the 
constitution of the body of man, and in the constitution of 
bis mind. There is no real eicellence which Ifas not its 
beauty to a discerning eye, when placed in a proper point 
of view; and il is as difficult to enumerate the ingredients 
of beauty as the ingredients of real excellence. 

3. Those who conceive that there ia no standard in 
nature by which taste may be regulated, and that the 
common proverb, that there ought to be no dispute about 
taste, is to be taken in the utmost latitude, go upon slen- 
der and insufficient ground. The same arguments might 
be used with equal force against any standard of Iniih. 
Whole nations by the force of prejudice are brought to 
believe the grossest absurdities ; and why should it be 
thought that the tasie is less capable of being perverted 
than the judgment ? It must indeed be acknowledged, 
that men difler more in the faculty of taste than in what 
we commonly call judgment ; and therefore il may be 
expected that they should be more liable to have their 
taste corrupted in matters of beauty and deformity, than 
tlieir judgment in matters of truth and error. 

If we make due allowance for this, we shall see that it 
is as easy to 'account for ibe variety of tastes, though 
there be in nature a standard of true beauty, and, con- 
sequently, of good taste, as it is to account for the vari- 
ety and contrariety of opinions, though there be in nature 
a standard of truth, and consequently of right judgment. 

4, Nay, if we speak accurately and strictly, we shall 
find that, in eferj/ operation of taste, there w judgment 
implied. 

When a man pronounces a poem or a palace to be 
beautiful, he affirms something of that poem or that pal- 
ace ; and every affirmatioD or denial expresses judgment. 
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nature or structure. To perceive ihe beauty, therefore, 
we must perceive the nature or siruclure from nhicli it 
results. In this the interua] sense differs from the ex- 
ternal. Our external senses may discover qualities which 
do not depend upon any antecedent perception. Thus 
I can hear the sound of a bell, though I never perceived 
any thing else belonging to it. But it is impossible to per- 
ceive the beauty of an object without perceiving the ob- 
ject, or at least conceiving it. On this account, Dr. 
Hulcheson called the senses of beauty and harmony reflex 
or Kcondary senses ; because the beauty cannot be per- 
ceived unless the object be perceived by some other 
power of the mind. Thus the sense of harmony and 
melody in sounds supposes the external sense of hearing, 
ind is a kind of secondary lo it. A man bom deaf may 
be a good judge of beauties of another kind, but can have 
no notion of melody or harmony. The hke may be said 
of beauties in coloring and in figure, which can never be 
perceived without the senses by which color and figure 
He perceived. 



CHAPTER II. 
or THE OBJECTS OF TASTE. 
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A PHtLosoFtiiCAL analysis of the objects of taste is 
like applying the anatomical knife to a fine face. The 
design of the philosopher, as well as of the anatomist, is, 
not to gratify taste, but to improve knowledge. The 
reader ought to be aware of this, that be may not euier- 
Uin nn expectation in which he will be disappointed. 

By the objects of laslt, I mean those qualities or at- 
ln6ulC3 of tilings, which are by nature adapted to please 
a good taste. Mr. Addison, and Dr. Akenslde afler 
bim, have reduced them to three, to wit, novelty, grand- 
(vr, and beauty. This division is sufficient for all I 
intend to say upon the subject, and therefore 1 shall adopt 
37 
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it ;-— observing oolj, that Aionly n ofteo taken in so nr 
tensive a sense as to comiNrehena all the olgects of taste ; 
yet all the authors I have m^ with, who have i^ven a 
division of the objects of taste* oiake beauty one species. 
I take the reason of this to be, that we have specifie 
liames for some of the qualities that please the taste, but 
not for all ; and therefore aU those iall under the gen* 
oral name of beauty for which there k oo specific name in 
the division. 

L Fbni Objut rf 2VmIs. — JVWsfty.] JVWsite is 
not properly a quality of the thing to which we attribute 
k| far ms is it a sensation in the mind to which it is new : 
it ii e rekUtM iffct cA IJU Iku^ ket le l&s kMmUig$-rf Ike 
pmtam. What is new to one man may not be so lb 
another ; what is new' this moment may be familiar to 
the same person some time beoce. When an object is 
first brought to our knowledge, it b new, whether it be 
agreeable or not. It is evident, therefore, with regard to 
novelty (whatever may be said of other objects of taste), 
that it is not merely a sensatioo in the mind of him to 
whom the thing is new ; it is a rtal rtlatum which the 
jthing has to bis kopwledge at that time. 

But we are so constituted, that what is new to us com- 
monly gives pleasure upon that account, if it be not in it- 
self disagreeable.. It rouses our attention, and occasions 
an agreeable exertion of our faculties. 

We can perhaps conceive a being so made, that his 
happiness consists in a continuance of the same unvaried 
sensations or feelings, without any active exertion on his 
part. Whether this be possible or not, it is evident that 
man is not such a being. His good consists in the vigor- 
ous exertion of his active and intellective powers upon 
their proper obiects ; he is made for action and progress, 
and cannot be nappy without it ; his enjoyments seem to 
be given by nature, not so much for their own sake, as to 
encourage the exercise of bis various powers. That 
tranquillity of soul in which some place human happiness 
is not a dead rest, but a regular progressive motion. 

Such is the constitution of man by the appointment of 

ure% This constitution is perhaps a part of the imper- 
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reciion of our nature ; but it is wisely adapted to our 
Slate, whicli is not intended to be stationary, but pro- 
gressive. The eye is not satiated with seeing, nor ihe 
ear with hearing ; something is always wanted. Desire 
and hope never cease, but remain to spur lis on lo some- 
thing yet to be acquired ; and, if ihey could cease, hu- 
man happiness must end wllh them. That our desire and 
hope be properly directed, is our part ; that they can 
never be extinguished, is the work of nature. 

But the pleasure derived from new objects, in many 
cases, is not owing solely or chiefly lo their being new, 
bill to some oiher circumstance that gives them value. 
The new fashion in dress, furniture, equipage, and other 
accommodations of iife, gives pleasure, not so much, as I 
apprehend, because it is new, as because it is a sign of 
rank, and distinguishes a man from ihe vulgar. 

In some ihings novelty is due, and the want of it a real 
imperfection. Thus, if an author adds lo Ihe number of 
books wiih which the public is already overloaded, we 
expect from him something new ; and if he says nolhing 
but what has been said before, in as agreeable a manner. 
We are juslly disgusted. 

When novelty is altogether separated from the concep* 
tion of worth and utility, it makes but a slight impression 
Upon a truly correct lasle. Every discovery in nature, in 
the arts, and in the sciences, has a real value, and gives s 
rational pleasure to a good lasle. But ihings that hare 
Doihing to recommend ihem but novelty are fit only to 
entertain children, or ihose who are distressed from a va- 
cuily of thought. This quality of objects may therefore 
be compared to the cipher in arithmetic, which adds 
greatly to die value of signiGcant figures, but, when put 
by iiself, signifies nolhing at all. 

IT. Second Object of Taste. — Grandeur.1 We are 
nexi to consider what granileur in objects is. To me it 
seems to he nothing else than such a degree of excellence, 
in one kind or anolhtr, ai merits our admiralion. 

There are some attributes of mind which have a real 
and intrinsic excellence, compared wiih their contraries, 
and which, in every degree, are the natural objects of es- 
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teem, but in an uncommon deme are objecta of adim- 
ntion. We put a yahie upon toem because tbqr are inr 
trinsically valuable and excellent. 

The spirit of modem pliilosopbj would indeed lead us 
to think, that the worth and Yalue we put upon tbiogi is 
osIt a sensation in our minds, and not any toing inherent 
in the object ; and that we might have been so constituted 
■8 to put the highest value upon the things which we now 
despise, and to despise the qualities which we now highly 
esteem. But if we hearken to the dictates of common 
sense, we must be convinced that Ifcart it reel exeelknu 
im aome tkimgt^ whatever our feelings or our constitution 
be. It dep^s, no doubt, upon our constitution, whether 
we do or do not peresjas excellence where it really is ; 
but the object has its excellence from its own constitution, 
and not from ours. 

The coromoD judgment of mankind in this matter suffi- 
ciently appears in the language of all nations, which uni- 
formly ascribes excellence, grandeur, and beauty to the 
object, and not to the mind that perceives it. And I be- 
lieve in this, as in roost other things, we shall find the 
common judgment of mankind and true philosophy not to 
Jl)e at variance. 

Is not power in its nature more excellent than weak- 
ness, knowledge than ignorance, wisdom than folly, for- 
titude than pusillanimity ? Is there no intk'insic excellence 
in self-command, in generosity, in public spirit ? Is not 
friendship a better affection of mind than hatred, — a noble 
emulation, than envy ? Let us suppose, if possible, a 
being so constituted, as to have a high respect for igno- 
rance, weakness, and folly; to venerate cowardice, malice, 
and envy, and to hold the contrary qualities in contempt ; 
to have an esteem for lying and falsehood, and to love 
most those who impose upon him, and use him worst. 
Could we believe such a constitution to be any thing else 
than madness and delirium ? It is impossible. We can 
as easily conceive a constitution by which one should per- 
ceive two and three to make fifteen, or a part to be 
greater than the whole. 

Every one who attends to the operations of his own 
mind will find it to he certainly true, as it is the common 
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belief of mankind, that esteem is led by opinion, and that 
every person draws our esieera as far only as he appears, 
either to reason or fancy, to be amiable and worthy. 

There is, therefore, a real intrinsic excellence in some 
qualities of mind, — as in power, knowledge, wisdom, 
▼irtue, magnanimity. These in every degree merit ts- 
teem ; but in an uncommon degree ihey merit admiration ; 
and tiiat which merits admiration we call grand. 

In the contemplation of uncommon excellence the 
mind feels a noble enthusiasm, which disposes it lo (he 
imitation of what it admires. When we contemplaie ihe 
character of Calo, his grealiiess of soul, his superiority to 

fdeasure, to toil, and to danger, his ardent zeal for the 
iberty of his country ; when we see him standing un- 
moved in misfortunes, the last pillar of the liberly of 
Rome, and falling nobly in his country's ruin, — who 
would not wish to be Cato, rather than Ctesar in all his 
triumph ? Buch a speclacle of a great soul struggling 
with misforiune, Seneca thought not unworthy of the at- 
tention of Jupiter himself. Ecct tpeclaculum Deo dig- 
num, ad quod respiciat Jupiter auo operi intentvf, vir/or- 
Hi cum malafortuna compostlui. 

As the Deity is, of all objecis of thought, ihe mosf 
erand, the descriptions given in Holy Writ of his altri- 
ouies and works^ even when clothed in simple expression, 
are acknowledged to he sublime. The expression of 
Moses, " And God said, Let there he light; and (here 
was light," • has not escaped the notice of Longinus, a 
heathen critic, as an example of the sublime. 

Hitherto we have found grandeur only in qualities of 
mind ; hut it may be asked, Is there no real grandeur in 
material objecU ? 

Il will perhaps appear extravagant to deny that there is ; 
yet it deserves to be considered, whether all the grandeur 
we ascribe lo objects of sense be not derived from some- 
thing intellectual, of which they are the effects or signs, or 
to which they bear some relation or analogy. Besides the 
relations of effect and cause, of sign and thing signified, 
there are innumerable similitudes and analogies between 



* Bolter U'lmsliitecl, "Be ihere light; nnd tight iher 
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of rerj differant nature, which lead us to cooneet 
tbem in our imtgittatioo, and to ascribe to the one what 
properly beloogi to the other. Everj metaphor in huH 
guage is an instance of this ; and it must be remembered, 
that a yerj great part of lawua^, which we now account 
proper, was originally metaphorical ; (or the metaphoricsl 
meaning becomes the proper as soon u it becomes the 
most usual ; much more, wnen that which was at first tha 
proper meaning fidb into disuse. 

Thus the names otgramd and mUiais, as well u thair 
oppositea, aitaii and bw, are evidently borrowed from the 
dimensions of body ; yet it must be acknowledged, that 
many things are trul^ grand and sublime, to which we 
cannot ascribe the dimensions of height and extensioa. 
Some analogy there is, without doubt, between greatness 
of dimension, which is an object of external sense, and 
that grandeur which is an object of taste. On account of 
this analogy, the last borrows its name from the first ; and 
tlie name being common, leads us to conceive that there is 
something common in the nature of the things. But we 
shall find many qualities of mind, denoted by names taken 
from some quality of body to which they have some aruU" 
ogy^ without any thing common in their nature. 

Sweetness and austerity, simplicity and duplicity, recti- 
tude and crookedness, are names common to certain qual- 
ities of mind, and to qualities of body to which they haye 
some analogy ; yet he would err greatly who ascribed to a 
body that sweetness or that simplicity which are the qual- 
ities of mind. In like manner, greatness and meanness 
are names common to qualities perceived by the external 
sense, and to qualities perceived by taste ; yet he may be 
in an error, who ascribes to the objects of sense that 
greatness or that meanness which is only an object of 
taste. 

As intellectual objects are made more level to our ap- 
prehension by givinz them a visible form, so the objects 
of sense are dignified and made more augtist by ascnbbg 
to them intellectual qualities which have some analogy to 
those they really possess. The sea rages, the sky lowers, 
the meadows smile, the rivulets murmur, the breezes 
whisper, the soil is grateful or ungrateful, — such expres- 
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sjons are so familiar in common language, thai they are 
scarcely accounted poelical or Ggnrative ; but iliey give a 
kind of digniiy to inaniiiiate objects, and make our con- 
ception of them more agreeable. 

When ive consider mailer as an inert, extended, divis- 
ible, and movable substance, there seems to be noihing 
in these qualities which we can call grand ; and nben we 
ascribe grandeur to any portion of matter, however modi- 
Bed, may it not borrow this quality from aomtthing itttel- 
kctual, of which it ts the effect, or sign, or instrument, or 
to which it hears some analogy ? or it may be because it 
produces in the mind an emotion that has some resem- 
blance 10 that admiration which truly grand objects raise. 

A very elegant writer on the sublime and beautiful 
[Burke] makes every thing grand or sublime that is ter- 
rible. Might he not be led to ihis by ihe similarity be- 
tween dread and admiration 9 Both are grave and sol- 
emn passions ; both make a strong impression upon ibe 
mind ; and both are very infectious. But they differ 
specifically, in this respect, that admiration supposes 
some uncommon excellence in iti object, which dread does 
not. We may admire what we see no reason to dread; 
and we may dread what we do not admire. In dread 
there is nothing of that enthusiasm which naturally accom- 
panies admiration, and is a chief ingredient of ibe emotioQ 
raised by what is truly grand or sublime. 

Upon the whole, I humbly apprehend (hat true grand- 
eur is such B degree of excellence as is Gt to raise an en- 
thusiastical admiration ; that this grandeur is found origi- 
nally and properly in qualities of mind ; that it is discerned 
in objects of sense only by reflection, as the light we per- 
ceive in the moon and planets is truly the light of the 
sun ; and that those who look for grandeur in mere mat- 
ter seek the living among the dead. 

If this be a mistake, it ought at least (o be granted that 
the grandeur which we perceive in qualities of mind ought 
to have a different name from thai which belongs properly 
to the objecis of sense, as they are very different in their 
nature, and produce very different emotions in the mind 
oflhe spectator. 
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III. Third Ohjeei of TatU. — Bemdy.^ All the ob- 
jects we call b$anHful tgree io two'thiogs, which seem to 
concur in our sense of beauty. #f r<f , whdo ihej are 
perceived, or even imagined, they produce a certain 
agreeable emotion or feeling ih the mind ; and teeonitjf, 
this agreeable emotion is accompanied widi an opinion or 
belief of their haying some penection or eiceltence b^ 
longin g to them. 

1. Whether the pbomra wi feel in eoniemptoHnm 
heauUfid. obkeie may haye any necessary connection wim 
the belief of their excellence, or whether that pleasure be 
conjoined with this belief by the good pleasure only of 
our Maker, I will not determine. The reader may tee 
Dr. Price's sentiments upon thu suUect, which merit 
consideration, in the second chapter of his JSaaieto Bftke 
Questions concerning Morals, At any rate, the pleasure 
exists. ^^ There is nothing,'' says Mr. Addison, ^^that 
makes its way more directly to the soul than beauty, 
which immediately diffuses a secret satisfaction and com- 
placence through the imagination, and gives a finishing to 
any thing that is great and uncommon. The very first dis- 
covery of it strikes the mind with an inward joy, and spreads 
a cheerfulness and delight through all its faculties." 

As we ascribe beauty, not only to persons, but to inan- 
imate things, we give the name of love or liking to the 
emotion which beauty, in both these kinds of objects, 
produces. It is evident, however, that liking to a person 
is a very different affection of mind from liking to an 
inanimate thing. The first always implies benevolence ; 
but what is inanimate cannot be the object of benevo- 
lence. Still, the two affections, however different, have a 
resemblance in some respects ; and, on account of that re- 
semblance, have the same name : and perhaps beauty, in 
these two different kinds of objects, though it has one 
name, may be as different in its nature as the emotions 
which it produces in us. 

2. Besides the agreeable emotion which beautiful ob- 
jects produce in the mind of the spectator, they produce 
also an opinion or judgment of some perfection or excel- 
lence in the object. 

The feeling is, no doubt, in the mind, and so also is 
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the jiidgmem we form of ihe object : but this judgment, 
like all others, must be irue or false. If it be a true judg- 
nieiii, iliere js some real excellence in the object. And 
Uie use of all languages shows, that ihe name of beauty 
belongs lo this excellence of the object, and not lo the 
feelings of the spectator. 

We have reason lo believe, not only that the heat]- 
lies we see in nature are real, and not fanciful, but that 
there are thousands which our facnlties are loo dull 
10 perceive. The man who is skilled in painiivg or 
statuary sees more of the heauly of a Gne picture or 
siaine than a common speciaior. The same thing 
holds in all the fine arts. The most perfect works of 
art have a beamy that strikes even (he rude and ignorant ; 
but they see only a small part of ihat beauty which is seen 
in such works by those who understand them perfectly, 
and can produce ihem. This may be applied wiih no 
less justice to the works of nature. They have a beauty 
that strikes even the ignorant and inattentive. But the 
more wc discover of their structure, of iheir mutual rela- 
tions, and of the laws hy which they are governed, ihe 
greater beauty, and the more delightful marks of art, wis- 
dom, and goodness, we discern. Superior beings may 
see more than we ; but He only who made ihem, and 
upon a review pronounced them all to be very good, can 
see all their beauty. 

Our determinations with regard to the beauty of objects 
may, I think, be distinguished into two kinds ; the first we 
may call instinctive, the other rational. 

(I .) Some objects strike us at once, and appear beau- 
tiful at first sight, without any reflection, without our being 
able to say why we call them beautiful, or being able to 
specify any perfection which justifies our judgment. 
Something of this kind there seems to be in brute ani- 
mals, and in children before the use of reason ; nor does 
it end with infancy, hut continues through life. In the 
plumage of birds, and of buiierflies, in the colors and 
form of (lowers, of shells, and of many other objects, we 
perceive a beauty that delights ; but cannot say what it is 
in the object that should produce that emotion. 

The beauty of the object may, in such cases, be called 
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ui occult qualily. We know well how it tflSscts our soi- 
ses ; but what it is iu itself we know not. But this, ti 
well as other occult qualities, is a proper subject of philo- 
sophical disquisition ; and, by a careful ezaminatioii^ of 
the objects to which nature has given this amiable qtialiq^, 
we may perhaps discover some real exceDeoce in tM 
object, or at least some valuable purpose that is served 
by the effect which it produces upon t». 

This instinctive sense of beau^,'in different species of 
animals, may differ as much" as the external sense^ of 
taste, and in each species be adapted to its manner of life. 
B^ this, perhaps, the various tribes are led to associate 
with their kind, to dwell among certain olyecta rather 
than others, and to construct their habitadon in a. particu- 
lar manner. There seem likewise to be varieties in the 
sense of beauty in the individuals of the same species, by 
which they are directed in the choice of a mate, and in 
the love and care of their offspring. " We see," says 
Mr. Addison, "that every different species of sensible 
creatures has its different notions of beauty, and that each 
of them is most affected with the beauties of its own kind. 
This is nowhere more remarkable than in birds of the 
same shape and proportion, where we often see tbe mate 
determined in his courtship by the single grain or tincture 
of a featlier, and never discovering any charms but in the 
color of its own species." 

" Scit thalamo servare fidem, sanctasque veretor 
Connubii leges ; non ilium in pectore candor 
Sollicitat niveui ; neque pravnm accendit amorem 
Splendida lanugo, vel honesta in vertice criiUi ; 
Purpurcuave nitorpennaruui ; ast agmina latd 
Fcpminea explorat cautufl, maculasque requirit 
Cognatas, paribuaque inierlita corpora guttu : 
Ni faceret, pictis sylvam circum undique monBtrii 
Confusam aspiceres vulgo, partusque bifbrniei, 
£t genua amoig^um, et veneris monumenta nefiindflB. 

nine merula in nigro se oblectat nigra marito ; 
Hincaocium laseiva petit philomela canorum, 
Agnoscitque pares sonitiis ; hinc noctua tetram 
Canitiem alarum, et slaucos miratur ocelloa. 
Nempe sibi semper constat, crescitque quotannia 
Lucida progenies, castos confessa parentes : 
Vere novo ezultat, plumnsque decora juventua 
Explicat ad solem, patriisque coloribua ardet.*' 

As far as our determinations of tbe comparative beauty 
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of objects are inslioclive, lliey are no sub}ecl of reasoning 
or of criticism ; they are purely tlie gifi of nature, and we 
have no standard by which ihey may be measured. 

(2.) Bui there are judgmenis of beamy tlial may be 
called rational, being grounded on some agreeable (jualiiy 
of the object which is distinctly coDceived, and may be 
specified. 

This distinction between a rational judgment of beauty 
and that which is inslinciiv^ may be illustrated by an 
instance. In a heap of pebbles, one that is remark' 
able for brilliancy of color and regularity of figure ivill be 
picked out of the heap by a child. He perceives a 
beauty in it, puts a value upon it, and is fond of the 
property of it. For this preference no reason can be 
given, but that children arc, by their constitution, fond of 
briilianl colors, and of regular figures. Suppose, again, 
that an expert mechanic views a well-constructed machine. 
He sees all its parts to be made of the fittest materials, 
and of the most proper form ; nothing superfluouii, nothing 
deficient ; every part adapted to its use, and the whole 
Gcied in the most perfect manner to the end for which it 
is intended. He pronounces it to be a beautiful machine. 
He views it with the same agreeable emotion as the child 
viewed the pebble ; but he can give a reason for his judg- 
ment, and point out the particular perfections of the object 
on which it is grounded. 

Although the instinctive and the rational sense of beauty 
may be perfectly distinguished in speculation, yet, in pass- 
ing judgment upon particular objects, ihey are often so 
mixed and confounded, that it is difficult to assign to each 
its own province. Nay, it may often happen, that a judg- 
ment of the beauty of an object, which was at first merely 
instinctive, shall afterwards become rational, when we 
discover some latent perfection of which that beauty in 
the object is a sign. 

As the sense of beauty may be distinguished into in- 
stinctive and rational ; so, I think, beauty itself may be 
distinguished into original and dirirtd. 

The attributes of body we ascribe to mind, and the 
attributes of mind to material objects. To inanimate 
tilings we ascribe life, and even intellectual and moral 
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qaaGties. And thhough the qoaEties tbit tre thus mtde 
commoD beloDC to one of the subjects fal ibe proper 
sense, and to Uie other mettphoricalljr, these difiereot 
senses are often so mixed in our imaguuition, as to pro- 
duce the same sentiment with recard to both. It is there- 
fore natural, and agreeable to the strain of human senti- 
ments and of human language, that m many cases the 
beau^ which originally and properljr is b the thine signi- 
fied, should be transferred, to the sign ; that which is hi 
the cause, to die efiect ; that which is in the end, to the 
means ; and that which is in the aeent, to the instrument. 

If what was just said of the oistinction between the 
grandeur which we ascribe to qualities of mind, and that 
which we ascribe to material objects, be well founded, 
dus distinction of the beauty of objects will easily be ad- 
mitted as perfecdy analogous to it I shall, therefore, 
only illustrate it bj an example. 

There is nothing in the exterior of a roan more lovely 
and more attractive than perfect good breeding. But what 
is this good breeding ? It consists of all the external 
signs of due respect to our superiors, condescension to 
our inferiors, politeness to all with whom we converse or 
have to do, joined in the fair sex with that delicacy of 
outward behaviour which becomes them. And how comes 
it to have such charms in the eyes of all mankind ? For 
this reason only, as I apprehend, that it is a natural sign 
of that temper, and those aflTections and sentiments with 
regard to others, and with regard to ourselves, which are 
in themselves truly amiable and beautiful. This is the 
original, of which good breeding is the picture ; and it is 
the beauty of the original that is reflected to our sense by 
the picture. The beauty of good breeding, therefore, is 
not originally in the external behaviour in which it con- 
sists, but is derived from the qualities of mind which it 
expresses. And though there may be good breeding 
without the amiable qualities of mind, its beauty is still 
derived from what it naturally expresses. 

Having explained these distinctions of our nnse of 
beauty into instinctive and rational, and of beauty iUelJ 
into original and derived^ I would now proceed to give a 
general view of those qualities in objects to which we 
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may justly and ralionally ascribe beauly, whether original 
or derived. 

But here some embarrassment arises from the vague 
meaning of llie word btattty, which 1 bad occasion before 
lo observe. Someiiines il is extended, so as to include 
every tiling that pleases a good taste, and so comprehends 
grandeur and novelty, as well as what in a more restricted 
sense is called beamy. At oilier limes, i( is even by good 
writers conlined to the objects of sight, when ihey are 
either seen, or remembered, or imagined. Yet it is ad- 
mitted by all men, that there ara beauties in music ; that 
there is beauty as well as sublimity in composition, both 
in verse and in prose ; that there is beauty in characters, 
in aflections, and in actions. These are not objects of 
sight ; and a man may be a good judge of beauty of 
various kinds, who has not the faculty of sight. 

To give a determinate meaning to a word so variously 
extended and restricted, I know no better way than what 
is suggested by the common division of the objects of 
taste into novelty, grandeur, and itauty. Novelty, it is 
plain, is no quality of the new object, but merely a rela- 
tion which it has to the knowledge of the person to whom 
it is new. Therefore, if this general division be just, 
every quality in an object that pleases a good taste must, 
in one degree or another, have either grandeur or beauty. 
It may still be difficult to 6x the precise limit betwixt 
grandeur and beauty ; but they must togeiher comprehend 
every thing fitted by its nature to please a good ta&te, — 
that is, every real perfection and excellence in the objects 
we contemplate. 

In a poem, in a picture, in a piece of music, it is real 
excellence that pleases a good lasie. In a person, every 
perfection of the mind, moral or intellectual, and every 
perfection of the body, gives pleasure to the spectator as 
well as to the owner, when there Is no envy or malignity 
to destroy that pleasure.' It is therefore in ike scalt of 
perfection and real excellence that we must look for what 
is either grand or beautiful in objects. What is the 
proper object of admimtion is grand, and what is the 
proper object of love and esteem is beavli/ul. 

This, I think, is the only notion of beauty that corre- 
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spondi with the divisioo of the objects of tast/Wbich hts 
been generally received by philosophers. And this con- 
nection of beauty wiih real perfection was a capital doc- 
trine of- the Socratic school. It is often ascribed to 
Socrates in the dialogues of Plato and of Xenophon. 

I apprehend, therw>re, that it is in the moral and intel- 
lectual perfections of mini^ and in its active powers, that 
beauty originally dwells ; and that from this, as the foun- 
tain, all the beauty which we perceive in the triiibU ioortd 
is derived. 

This, I think, was th^ opinion of the ancient philoso- 

giers before named ; and it has been adopted by Lord 
hafcesbury and Dr. Akenside among the modems. 

** JMM. «iM^ tlmuf bear witneai euth and heaTon, 
The iiTing fomitainB in HmIT eontuiM 
or beauteous and sublime. Here hand in hand 

Sit paramount the graces. Here enthroned, 
Celestial Venus, with divinest airs, 
Invites the soul to never-fading joy." 

But neither mind, nor any of its qualities or powers, is an 
immediate object of perception to man. We are, indeed, 
immediately conscious of the operations of our own mind ; 
and every degree of perfection in them gives the purest 
pleasure, with a proportional degree of self-esteem, so 
flattering to self-love, that the great difficulty is to keep it 
within just bounds, so that we may not think of ourselves 
above what we ought to think. 

Other ifiinds we perceive only through the medium of 
material objects, on which their signatures are impressed. 
It is through this medium that we perceive life, activity, 
wisdom, and' every moral and intellectual quality in other 
beings. The signs of those qualities are immediately per- 
ceived by the senses ; by them the qualities themselves 
are reflected to our understanding ; and we are very apt 
to attribute to the sign the beauty or the grandeur which 
is properly and originally in the 'things signified. 

Thus the beauties of mind, though invisible in them- 
selves, are perceived in the objects of sense, on which 
their image is impressed. 

If we consider, on the other hand, the qualities in sen- 
sible objects to which we ascribe beauty, 1 apprehend we 
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shall 6nd in all of them some relaiion to mind, and the 
greatest Id those that are most beautiful. 

The qualities of inanimate mailer, in which we perceive 
beauty, are sound, color-, foTvi, and molton ; the first an 
object of htaring, the other three of eight ; which we may 
consider in order. 

1. In a single note, sounded by a very fine voice, 
there is a beauly which we do noi perceive in the same 
note, sounded by a bad voice, or an imperfect instru- 
ment. I need not aiiempl to enumerate the perfec- 
tions in a single note which give beauiy to it. Some 
of (hem have names in the science of music, and iliere 
perhaps are others which have no names. But I think 
It will be allowed, ihat every quality which gives beauty 
to a single note is a sign of some perfection, either 
in the organ, whether it be the human voice or an instru- 
ment, or in the execution. The beauty of the sound is 
both the sign and the effect of this perfection ; and the 
perfection of the cause is the only reason we can assign 
for the beauty of the effect. 

In a composition of sounds, or a piece of music, the 
beauly is either in the harmonij, the melody, or the exprtf 
tion. The beauly of expression must be derived, either 
from the beauty of the thing expressed, or from the art 
and skill employed in expressing it properly. 

In harmony, the very names of concord and discord 
are metaphorical, and suppose some analogy between the 
relations of sound, to which they are figuratively applied, 
and the relations of minds and affections which they 
originally and properly signify. As far as I can judge by 
my ear, when two or more persons of a good voice and 
ear converse together in amity and friendship, the tones 
of their different voices are concordant, but become dis- 
cordant when they give rent to angry passions ; so that, 
without hearing what is said, one may know by the tones 
of the different voices whether they quarrel or converse 
amicably. This, indeed, is not so easily perceived in 
those who have been taught, by good breeding, to sup- 
press angry tones of voice, even when they are angry, as 
in ihe lowest rank, who express their angry passions with- 
out any restraint. 
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When discord arises occasionally in conversation, cut 
soon terminates in perfect amiry, we receive more |>leas- 
f ure than froni perfect iinanimiiy. In like manner, in tlie 
hnrmoiiy of music, discardani sounds are occasionally in< 
traduced, but it is always in order to give a relish lo the 
inosi perfect concord that follows. 

Whether these analogies between the harmony of a 
piece of music and harmony in the intercourse of minds 
be merely fanciful, or have any real foundation in fact, [ 
siihmil to those who have a nicer ear, and bave apphed it 
to observations of this kind- If they bave any Just foun- 
dation, as ibey seem to me to have, they serve to account 
for Ibe melapiiorical application of the names of concord 
and discord to the relations of sounds ; to acconnt for the 
pieiisiire we have from htirmony in music ; and to show 
ihfii ihf bciiuiy of harmony is derii-ed from the rehlion it 
tws to agreeable afieciions of mind. 

With regard to melody, I leave it to the adepts in the 
science of music to determine whether music, composed 
according to the established rules of harmony and melody, 
Mn be altogether void of expression ; and whether music 
that has no expression can bave any beauty. To me It 
•eenis, that every strain in melody that is agreeable is an 
imitation of the tones of the human voice in the expres- 
sion of some sentiment or passion, or an imitation of some 
-other object in nature ; and that music, as well as poetry, 
is an imitative art. 

2. The sense of beauty in the colon and in the mo- 
Hons of inanimate objects is, I believe, in some cases, 
inslinctive. We*see that children and savages are pleas- 
ed with brilliant colors and sprigbily motions. In persons 
of an improved and rational taste, there are many sources 
from which colors and motions may derive their beanly. 
They, as well as the forms of objects, admit of regularity 
and variety. The motions produced by machinery indi' 
cate the perfection or imperfection of (he mechanism, and 
may be better or worse adapted to their end, and from 
that derive their beauty or deformity. 

The colors of natural objects are commonly signs of 
some good or bad quality in the object ; or they may sug- 
gest to the imagination something agreeable or disagree- 
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able. A number of clouds of different and ever-clianging 
hue, seen on the ground of a serene azure sky at the going 
down of ilie sun, present to tlie eye of every man a glo- 
rious spectacle. It is hard to say, wheiher ne should call 
it grand or beautiful. It is boili in a high degree. Clouds 
towering above clouds, variously linged, according as 
ihey approach nearer to the direct rays of the sun, enlarge 
our conceptions of the regions above us. They give us a 
view of the furniture of those regions, which, in an un- 
clouded air, seem to be a perfect void ; but are now seen 
to contain the stores of wind and rain, bound up for the 
present, but to be poured down upon the earth in due 
season. Even the simple rustic does not look upon this 
beautiful sky merely as a show to please the eye, but as a 
bappy omen of fine weather to come. 

3. If we consider, in ilie last place, the beauty of 
form or figure in inanimate objects, this, according to 
Dr. Uutcheson, results from regularity, mixed with va- 
riety. Here it ought to be observed, that regularity, in 
all cases, expresses design and art : for nothing regular 
was ever the work of chance; and where regularity is 
joined with variety, it expresses design more strongly. 
Besides, it has been jusily observed, that regular figures 
are more easily and more perfectly comprehended by the 
mind than the irregular, of which we can never fortn an 
adequate conception. 

Although straight lines and plane surfaces have a beauty 
from their regularity, they admit of no variety, and there- 
fore are beauties of the lowest order. Curve lines and 
surfaces admit of infinite variety, joined with every degree 
of regularity ; and therefore, in many cases, excel in 
beauty those that are straight. 

But (he beauty arising from regularity and variety must 
always yield to that which arises from the fitness of the 
form for the end intended. In every thing made for an 
end, the form must be adapted to that end ; and every 
thing in the form that suits the end is a beauty ; every 
thing that unfits it for its end is a deformity. The forms 
of n pillar, of a sword, and of a balance, are very differ- 
ent. Each may have great beauty ; but that beauty is 
38' 




4env<rd from ihe (imess of the form and of the matter for 
Ac (turjiose iniended. 

Tile beauties of the vegetable kingdom are fur superior 
to those of inanimate malter, in any form wbicb human 
art can give il. The beauties of the field, of the forest, 
■nd of the flower-garden, strike a child long before he can 
reason. He is dehgbied with wliat be sees ; but he knows 
not why. This is instinct, hut it is not confined to child- 
hood ; it continues through all ibe stages of life, li lends 
the florist, the Itoianist, the philosopher, to examine and 
compare the objects wbicli nature, by this powerful in- 
stinct, recommends to hie attention. By degrees he 
becomes a critic in beauties of this kind, and can give a 
nssoti wliy be prefers one to uioiber. In e»ery species 
he sees the greatest beauty in the plants or flowers that 
are most perfect in their kind, which have oeiiher siilTercd 
from unkindly soil nor inclement weather; which have 
not been rohWd of (heir nourishdient by other planls, nor 
hurt by any accident. When be examines the internal 
structure of those productions of nature, and traces them 
from their embryo state in the seed to their maturity, be 
saes a thousand beautiful contrivances of nature, which 
feast bis understanding more than their external form de- 
lighted his eye. 

In the animal kingdom we perceive still greater beau- 
ties than in the vegetable. Here we observe life, and 
sense, and activity, various instincts and affections, and in 
many cases great sapcity. These are attributes of 
mind, and have an original beauty. As we allow to 
brute animals a thinking principle or mind, though far in- 
ferior to that which is in man ; and as, in many of tbetr 
intellectual and active powers, they very much resemble 
die human species, their actions, their niolioos, and even 
their looks, derive a beauty from the powers of thought 
which they express. There is a wonderful variety io 
their manner of life ; and we find the powers they possess, 
ifaetr outward form, and their inward structure, exactly 
adapted to it. In every species, the more perfectly any 
individual is fitted for its end and manner of life, the 
greater is its beauty. 
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But of &1] the objects of sense, Ihe most slrrking; ani, 
attraclive beauiy is perceived in the human species, and 
pan icul arty in woman. Milton represents Satan himself, 
in surveying the furniture of this globe, as struck with the 
beauty of ihe firsl happy pair. 

"THOorrarnnblerahipe, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect 1 with native honor clad 
In neked mejeBlj, aeemed Inrds of all. 
And wurthj seemed, for in llieir looka divine. 
The image oftlieir glorioui Maker, <hone 
Truth, vnadom, sunclitude severe and pure ; 
Bevcru, bul in inia lilml freedom placed. 
Whence true aulhorily in mun ; though both 
Not equal, an iJieir act not equal, seemed ; 

Fur aoftnew slie, und sweet attractive grace." 

In this well-known passage of Milton, we fte that this 
great poet derives the beamy of the first pair in paradise 
from those expressions of moral and inUllectmtl tjualities 
which appeared in their outward form and demeanour. 

■ It cannot, indeed, be denied, thai the expression of a 
fine countenance may be unnaturally disjoined from ibe 
amiable qualities which it naturally expresses : but we 
presume the contrary till we have clear evidence ; and 
even then we pay homage to the expression, as we do to 
the throne when it happens to be unworthily filled.* 


•Of later worts on the philosophy of laale, the following are among 

di*JEMA>lik; Wei««, Ss>Um dtr JE.thi>tik kU ffi«™«Ao/t pan da- 
Ua dor SchOnhtit: Hegel, Cmri d' Eitheligut analysi it IradfU dt 
V^ltemmd, wa M. B6nard ; JouflVoy, rour. d' EiOiiHqur ; Aliaon'a 

£uau>. Part 11.; Knighla Anoiytifid Inquiry irUo lilt Principles of 
Tout; Schiller'a .ICrtAriit L«reri, £>m:(», 4c., tninalaled by J. WeisB; 
Daniel'a Fhilotophy of the Brauliful, from thi Frinch uf Coiuin.^ 
Ed. 

J 
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BIRW. HAMILTON'S DOCTRINE OFGOMMON SENSE AND 
THEORY or PERCEPTION. — NATURAL REALISM.— 
PRESENTATIVE KNOWLEDGE.' 

Our cognitions, it ia evident, are rot all at second hand. Conse- 
qaenU esimot, by an inJinile regress, be evDlved out of antecedents, 
wbich are themselreB nnly conseiiuentB. Demunatralioti, if proof be 
possible, behooves tii repose at last on propoaiiious, nhieli, cairying 
their own evidetioe, necessitate ilieir own sdmissiun ; and which b^ 
iDg,aB primary, inexplicable, as tnciplirable, incompreliensiblc, mast 
conseiiuenlly manifest themselves less in the character of ctigniuons 
than of /acts, of which consciousness assures us under the (dinple 
form of feeling or belief. 

Without at present attempting to determine the charactei, mim- 
ber, and relations — waiving, in short, all attempt at an articulate 
analysis and classihcalion — of (be primaij' elements of c<ijintlion,'M 
carrying us into a discussion beyond cinr bmils, and not of indispeD- 
■able importance for ihu end we have i^view;f it is sulTideiil to 

* This Appendii cduhsIh of selections from the SiinnlemFiilnty Diti- 
nnatioDitoHsmilton's edition of R«id, N<itee A,I], lUjd C. The* will 
pvF, il is hoped, a fiiithful ihelch of his dortrine nn aone of IlivcBidionl 
poinu in hii syiiem ; but Justice lo the nullior — one of llir mo«l nriilB 
philoaophers of the present age, snd one of Ilio 

phoraof any age — requir ' 

the conn^lionm which Iti . 

of (he author to his own Notes are lelalned, Ihouih but n snisll propiw- 

tion, nDDieriually oaosidered, bsve as ^el sppesred, — Eo. 

Oni of the moat interesting and impflrtnni problems g^philosopliy ; snd 
it h> one In which much remains to be arcomulished, Principle« of cog- 
nition, which now sund at ulllmale, insy, I think, be reduced lo uni- 
plor elemeats; and some, which are now riewad as direct and po«i- 
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Te it conceded, in j^enenl, that mcA tkmeniM ikertan; and thii 
ncesBion of their exietenoe bein^ soppoeed, I •ball proceed to hai- 
■id aome obeenrmtions, Drinoipally in xe^acd to their authority aa war> 
nuts and criteria of trutn. Nor can thia aeaamption of the ezisteiiee 
of aome original baaea of knowledge in the mind itaelf be refuaed by 
any. For eren thoae philoaopbeia who jpiofeas to derive all onr 
knowledge from experience, and who admit no nniTcraal tmtha of 
intelligence bat aueh as are generalised from individual trutha of 
fiict, — even these philoaophera are forced virtually to acknowledge, 
at the root of the aeveral acts of observation from which their aen- 
eralisation starts, aome law or principle to which the? can appeu ss 
guaranteeing the procedure, ahoold the validity of theae primordisl 
acts themselTea be called in queation. Thia acknowledgment is, 
among otli^rs, made eren by Locke ; and on auch fundamental gusr- 
antee of induction he eren beatowa the name of Common Senae. 

limiting, therefore, our conaideration to the question of authority, 
how, it ia asked, do these primary propoaitiona, theae cosnitions 
at first hand, theae fundamental ftcta, feeling|8, beliefr, certify us of 
their own veracity 1 T0 thia the only possible anawer ia, that, ss 
elements of our mental constituiion, as the essential conditions of 
OUT knowledge, they must by us be accepted as true. To suppose 
their falsehuod is to suppose that we are created capable of iutelli- 

Sence in order to be made the victims of delusion ; that God is a 
eceiver, and the root of our nature a lie. But such a supposition, 
if gratuitous, is manifestljr illegitimate. For, on the contrary, the 
data of our original consciousness must, it is evident, in the first in- 
stance, be presumed true. It is only if proved false, that their au- 

tive, may be shown to be nnerely indirect and ne^tive ; their cogency 
depending, not on the immediate necessity of thinking them, — for if 
carried unconditionally out they are themselves incogitable, — but in 
the Impossibility of thinking something to which they are directly op- 
posed, and from which they are the immediate recoils. An exposition 
of the axiom, — that positive thought lies in the limitation or condi- 
tioning of one or other of two opposite extremes, neither of which, as 
unconditioned, can be realized to the mind as possible, and yet of which, 
as contradictories, one or other must, by the fundamental laws of 
thought, be recognized as necessary ; — the exposition of this great but 
unenouoced axiom would show that some of the most illustrious prin- 
ciples BfS only its subordinate modifications, as applied to certain prima- 
ry notknis, intuilians, data, forms, or categories of intelli^nce, as Ex- 
istence, QrUantity (prolensivc, Time; extensive, (Space ; intensive, De- 
gree), Quality, &c. Such modifications, for example, are the prin- 
ciples of Cause and Effeet, Substance and Phenomenon, &c. 

1 may here also observe, that, though the primary trvlhs of fad and 
he primary truths of inteUigf.nce (the contingnU and necissary truths of 
Reid) form two very distinct classes of the original beliefs or intuitions 
of consciousness, there appears no sufficient ground to regard their 
sources as different, and therefore to be distinguished by different 
names. In this I reeret that I am unable to agree with ^fr. Stewart. 
See his Efnnents, Vol. II. Chap. I., and his Recount of Reid, Sect. II., 
near the end. 
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lliDrily can, in conaequcnre of that proof, be, in the second inslance, 
disallowed. ^k 

Speaking, iherefore, gtmerally, to orgue from common le/tse \^^ 
simply to show, llial the denial of a giTen pnipueition would involve 
Ihc .denial of aome original daluni of consciuusneaa. In this euse, as 
every original datum of consciouanii«s is lu be presumed true, tlie 
propoBiliun in question, aa dependent on anrli a principle, roust be 
od milled. 

Ttiia being understood, the following propositions ue either solf- 
evidenl, or admit of easy proof: — 

1. The end of philosophy is Iruih ; and consciouiness is the in- 
strument and criterion of its acqulsilion. In other words, philosophy 
is the dcvelopmenl and application of the coiiBiitulive and norma) 
truths which consciousness immediately reveals. 

i. Philosophy is thus wholly dependent upon consciouEness ; 
the possibility of the former Hupposing the Iruaiworthiness uf the 
latter. 

3. Consciousness is to be presumed trustworthy, until proved men- 
dacious. 

4. The mendacity of conscinusneas is proved, if its data, immedi- 
ately in themselves, or mediately in their necessary consequences, 
be shown to stand in mutual eon ira diction. 

5. The immediate or mediate repugnance of any two of its datA . 
being established, the presumption in WTor of the genera^ veracity of 
consciousness is abolished, or rather reversed. For while, on the 
one hand, all that is not contradictory is not therefilTs true; on the 
other, a positive proof of falsehodd, in one instance, estahlisbes a 
presumption of probable tUsehood in sti ; for the maxim, " FaUus in 
vno,faUu! in omnilitis," must determine the credibility of conscious- 
ness, as the credibility of every other witness. 

0. No attempt to show that the data of consoiouHnesB are (either 
in themselves or in iheir necessary cooaequences) mutnaliy contra- 
diolory has yet succeeded ; and the presuroption in favor of the 
truth uf consciousness and the poasibiliiy of philosonh; has, there- 
fore, never been redargued. In other words, on original, univeraat, 
dugmulic subversion of knowledge has hitherto been found impos- 
sible. 

7. Nu philosopher has ever formally dedM the truth or diselumed 
the authority of consciousness ; but few or none have been content 
implicitly to accept and consialently lo follow out its dictate*. In- 
stead of humbly resorting to consciousness, to draw from thence his 
doctrines and their proof, each dogmatic speculator looked only into 
couBciousneBS, there to discover his preadopted opmiuns. In philos- 
ophy, [ucn have abused the code of natural, as, in theology, the code 
of positive, revelation ; and the epigraph of a great Protestant di- 
vine on the book of Scripture is certainly nut less sppttcabic to thtf 
book of e ' 



■■ Hie liber est in quo qunrit sua dngmnta nu'i^ue ; 
Invenil, et parilnr dugnialn c|ui^ue sua.' 
&M and most obtrusive conBequence of this ptoc 




^■Ue abemtku Rou the nnitj of troth. 

^■9. TlMMacMd.1»tlaMiMoM,MM4WMikaWM,^nrtMl 

tagoMfiL Par, m tb« p iw J MHy rf|lflwii|hT — P fW 
late tntk at mmciomrsm, •««■ wfimm wtiar 



kjpotlwM, thmt OTM a aiaete dafiM 
did, howeTM it laiKht Mchow lb« vnrt *■■'"■*"■ . thenkv iml> 
Am tha g«M«»l aMdihitity yf bbmbjiiibw, ami wgyly ** th» ifc^ 
tie tha pnmiaea he lequind lo miiHwtt phSaMfhf , n aa fc aa 0*1 
HBtan i^HmaMad it. 

W. Ami jM-akkiagk die fMi Mtiwy af yMwuply haa, ■ a 
giaat Mwaaia. baM oaly a hiaWty af i^lall w a a J rn im ( am- i m m m^ 
nrit vt); yat, tlw owae of thto ■n"-'— «-■—•• — -'— ~ - 



A at hme ftv the daMtar of pUbMfliv it Man. Be- 
a phaoaaphr ha. UthMa haaa huMAtw* with itadf 
*r' onlj in bciag ueoMiWat with the diMttaa cf oar ntanl baGaft,— 

■ Far T^nth ia «atha&e aad RtfM om "; 
^ it MlewB, Oat philoaoiAj haa timftj ta ntaia te aatoial anaaBJoai 
neat, to retara to oaily and truth. 

In doing' this, we hsTB only to ittend to the thrae foUowing mu- 

1°, Thai we admit nothing, not either an original datum of oon- 
aciousnAaa' or the legitimate consequence ef such a datum ; 

S°, That we embrace all the original data of conacionaneas, and 
all tlieii legitimate cansequences ; and, 

3°, That we exhibit each of these in ita individual integrity, net- 
thei distorted nor mutilated, and in ita relative place, wtieiher of 
preeminence or Bubordinalion. 

Nor can it be contended that conseioasneee bus spolien in bo feeble 
or ambiguous a voice, \\\ax philosophers hare miaspprebeDded or tnie- 
ODderalood her enuunoementa. On the contrary, they have beea 
, usually agreed about the fact and purport of the deliveiwice, difier- 
ing only as to the mode in which they might evade or qnalifj ita a»- 
eeptauce. 

This I shall illugun|lhj a memorable example, — by one in te^ 



penanng subftcl, and of on external realiiy, in relatiim with my 
sense, ab tlie objeU perceived. Of the existence of both these things 
1 am convinced ; because I am conscious of knowing each of them, 
not mediately, in something else, as repretented, hut immediately ia 
itself, as exisling. Of theii mutual independence 1 am no less cob- 
•vioced ; because each ia apprehended equally, and at once, in the 
same indivisible energy, the one not preceding or determining, tits 
other not following or determined ; and because each is apprehended- 
oul of, and in Arect contrast to, the other. 

Such is the fact of perception, as given in consciousneas, and aa 
it affords to mankind in general the oonjnnci asearaiiea they poaaeaa 
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of [heir owD exlBtcnce, and of the existence of an eilernal world. 
Nor are llie coiiierlsof ihc deliverance, considered as a phtnomntt, 
ilenied by ttioso who slill heniuto to sdniit the tiuth of ita lestl- 

The contents of the/ocf of perception, at given in conociouHDCBB, 

being thus eatablialied, what are the conaequencea to pbiloeaphy. ko 
cording ua the truth of its testimony <I.}ij, or (II.) is nol, admitled* 
I. Ud ihe/onner alternative, the veracitj of conaciouaneBS, in the 
fact of perception, being unconditionally acknowledged, we have es- 
tablished at once, without hypotheait or demonaiTaiion, the reality of 
mind and the leality of matter ; while no concession is yielded U) 
the skeptic, through which he may subvert philosophy in nianifeat- 
ing ita self-contradiction. The one legilinuie doctrine, thu* possible. 



may b 



called Natural Rrahlm or IVaitiral Dualism. 



II. On ibe laller alternative, ^rE greitt variations from truth and 
nature may be conceived, — and all of these have actually found 
their advocates, — according as the testimony of coosciouiness, in 
the fict of perception, (A.) is loAoWy, or (B.) is por/iW^, rejected. 

A. If wholly rejecteil, that is, if notbing but the phenonienal re- 
ality of the fact itself be allowed, Uie result Is Nilalum. This may 
be conceived either as a dogmatical or as a skeptical opinion ; and 
Hume and Fichte have competently shown, that if the iruth of con- 
Bciousneas be nol unconditionally recognized, Nihilism is the con- 
clusion in which our speculation, if consistent with itself, must end. 

B. On iho other hand, if par: ially rcjected,/inir scbemes emerge, 
accordiiig to the way in which the fact is tampered with. 

i. If (lie veracity of consciousness be allowed to the etiuipoise of 
the subject and object in the act, but disallowed lo the reality of their 
antjthesia, the system aC Absolute Ji^m/jfy (whereof Pantheism tithe 
corollary) arises, which reduces mind and matter to phenomenal mod- 
ifications of the same common substance. 

ii., iii. Again, if the lestimonv of consciousness be refused to the 
equal originality and reciprocal independence of the subject and 
object in perception, two Unitarian schemes are determined, accord- 
ing as the one or as the other of these correlatives is supposed the 
pnor and ^netic. Is the object educed from the subject ! Idralitm ; 
IS tlie subject educed from the object! ibleriaH$rn, w tite result. 

iv. Finally, if the testimon;^ of conBciousness to our kruivikdge of 
an eitemal world existing be rejected, with the Idealist, but, with the 
Realist, the exitlcnre of that world be affirmed ; we hats a scheme 
which, as it by many various hypotheses endeavoors, %n the one 
hand, not to give up the reality oi an unknown material universe, 
and, on the other, to explain the ideal illusion of its cognition, may 
b»called the doctrine of Casmolhetic Idrahmi, Hypothitical Rialitm, 
or Hypothetical Dualism. This lost, though the most vacillating, in- 
consoquent, and self-contradictory of all systems, is tiie one which, 
as less obnoxious in its acknowledged conseijuenceB (being a kind of 
compromise between speculation and common sense), has found favor 
with the immense majority of philosophers. 

From the rejection of the fact of conscinusnesa in this examnle of 
perception, we have thus, in the first place, roalltplicity, speculalire 
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^triatioa* error; in l)ie ■eeoodf sjiI«bm pnetiaJly dugcroos ; and, 
igfhe third, te ineomprteneo of an ajn^ to the oommoii aenee of 
Mmfp"*^ by any of theae ^ateaa agaiMt the eoad M aooa of otben. 

Now, Aere aia ody Imo of the pnoedinf theoriea of peree{rtioii, 
with one or other of whiefa Reid'a doetrtae ean poiaibly be identified. 
He ia a Dualiat;— and the only dodbc k, whettier he be a Natmrwi 
t&si, or a J^poikHitml Jb&HU, ander the finer form of EgoiOkol 




*be eaoae why Reid left the dnneler of hie doetriae ambii^iMNia 
on thia the irery cardinal point of hia philooc^y, it to be fonnd in the 
fidlowing eiron ata nee a : -<— 

1^, Thati in general, falthoo^ the aane nay be aaid of all other 
philoaophera,) be never diaorinunated, either speenlatively or hiaton- 
eaUr, the three theoriai of Real Preaantifiooiim, of Etgmtioal, and 
of Non-Egontieal, RepieaentationiHi. 

9P, Tliat, IB partieaur, he nerer deexiy diitingniahed the fintind 
aeeond of theae, aa not only diflbvanti hot o ont nated, theoriea. 

9^, That, whole right in legardinff phikac^herB, in general, aa 
Coamothetic IdealiBts, he erroneous^ supposed that they were all, 
or neariy all, Non-EIgoistical Representationists. And, — 

4°, That he viewed the theory of Non-Egoistical Representationism 
as that form alone of Cosmothetic Idealism which, when carried to its 
legitimate issue, ended in Absolute Idealism; whereas the other 
form of Cosmothetic Idealism, the theory of Egoistical Representa- 
tionism, whether speculatively or historically considered, is, vrith at 
least equal rigor, to be developed into the same result. 

Dr. Thomas Brown considers Reid to be, like himself, a Cosmo- 
thetic Idealist, under the finer form of Egoistical Representationism ; 
but without assigning any reason for this belief, except one which, 
as I have elsewhere shown, is altogether nugatory.* For my own 
part, I am decidedly of opinion, that, as the great end, the govem- 
mg principle, of Reid's doctrine was to reconcile philosophy with 
the necessary convictious of mankind, he intended a doctrine of nat- 
ural, consequently a doctrine of prcseniative, realism ; and that he 
would have at once surrendered, as erroneous, every statement which 
was found at variance with auch a doctrine. 

The distinction of immediate and mediate cognition it is of the 
highest importance to establish ; for it is one without which the whole 
philosophy of knowledge must remain involved in ambiguities. 

* Edinburgh RevinOj Vol. LII. pp. 173-175. In sayina, however, 
on that occasion, that Dr. Brown was ^iity of ** a reverMlof the real 
and even unambiguous import*' of Reid*8 doctrine of perception, I feel 
called upon to admit that the latter epithet is too strong ; — for, on 
grounds totally different frooi the untenable one of Brown, I am now 
about to show that Reid's doctrine on this point is doubtful. This ad- 
mission does not, however, imply that Brown is not, from first to last, — 
is not in one and all of his strictures on Reid*8 doctrine of perception, — 
as there shown, wholly in error. 
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W]iat, for example, can be more various, vitcilltliDg, and conlradic- 
lory, than (he emploj'iDeat of the all-important tenns nbjecl and ofrrK- 
tive, ill contraBt to aubjecl anJ subjrelice, in ihc writings of Kanl ' — 
though the same is true of ihose of other recent philosopheTs. This 
arose from the want of a preliminary determination of the various, 
and oTcn oppoaila, raeaniiigB of which ihese terma aie ausceplible, 
— 3 aeleclion of Ihe one proper meaning — and a rigotoiis adher- 
ence to the meaning thus preferred. But, in partioular, the doctrine 
of Natural Realiaru cannot, without tliis distinction, be adequaldy 
iindeiBlood, developed, and diacriminaled. Itei<i, accordingly, in 
conaequence of the want of it, has not only failed in giving la hia 
philosophy its precise and appropriate expresaion , he has failed even 
in withdrawing it from equivocation and confusion ; — insomnch, 
that it even remains a question, whether his doctrine be nne of Nat- 
ural Realism at all. Tlie following iff a more articulate development 
of this iiiiportanl dieiinclion than that which I gave some ten years 
ago ; and since, by more than one philosophsr, adopted.' 

1. A thing is known immedioltrit/ or proximately, when we cog- 
nise it in iltelf; mediately or remotely, when we cognize il in or 
thrmigh something numerically different from ilKlf. Immediate cog- 
nition, ihiie the knowledge of a thing in iteelf, mvolvee the fact of 
its existence; mediate cognition, thus the knowledge of a thing in 
or through something not itself, involvea only the possibilify of its 



2. An immediate cognition, inasmuch as the thing known is ittelf 
pretented to observation, may be called a pretentative, and inaamaen 
aa the thing presented is, as it were, viaeedby the mindjace tofixt, 
ma; be called an inltiitwe., cognition. — A mediate cognition, inas- 
much as the thing known is het4 up or mirrored to the mind in a vi- 
corioui repreientalion, may be called a reprttenlalivef cognition. 

3. A thing knoum is called an objtd of knowledge. 

4. In a ptesentaiiTe or immediate cognition there is one aolet^iject; 
the thing (immediately) known and the thing existing being one and 
the same. — In a representative or mediate cognition there may be 
discriminated liro oijnii; the thing (Immediately) known and the 
thing existing being numerically diSerenl. 

5. A thing known in itself is the (sole) presenlalivt or intuitive o6- 
jnel of knowledge, or the (sole) object of a presentalive or inlvititie 
knawltilge. — A thing known in and through somethine else is the 
primary, mediate, remote, real, existent, or represented abject of (me- 

* See EdaJmrgh Rrtiae, Vol. LII, p. 1G6 rt siq. ; Cro*s'i Seleelions 
Jromthe Ediniutgh Rtnicv, Vol. 111. p. 20U((nj.; Pelue, Fragmtnf 
_JPhiIn*ophiqim,p. 75 <t trg, 

t The loriD RepreMenlalion I employ always strictly, as in contrast to 
Pritentalion, and, therefore, with ei elusive reference to iodividoal ob- 
ject!, and not in the vague generality of Rtpriatntalio or VorileUvnf 
in rhe Leibnitwan and gubacquent philosophies oTGi-nnany. whpfo it is 
used Ibr any cocnitive art, conBidured, not In relation to what knows, 
but to what il known; that ia, ae ihe genua, inclu din i 
liniu, Perceplioni, Henutiona, Conceptions, Notions, "" 
Slc, as apeciea. 
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ft JMnlliag liyi wwnii tewiiil pemat «> tiM ft^ad or tfiiiilaiif 
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j/rnHm aie« ift Km ftHttDert bow m ftnenl 

ggo, H^ alfc e tio fti wtA proMitatty— aad k 

iMMt M opjM t ed to tM Idadify loioinL 

MpaoiiHy ubjeoi mmI Objaotifey wm 

HoB-Efo wMif bo tlw moie flo q i i wl idl 

liofl, emfttwadb#f aftiirfeo n i tfttt t w fta jtfitfofthottgih 

•ifo, BO iMi «Ihhi t mode of OMttOT* Withoet, tfte^fete, di ol eib > 

kg the praeediiif ftomeweleittie, wideli ie wH oi^ ntiM bat jorn^ 

TeeioDiy 1 wuoHi poopoee ihk, wneft wv wwi leee jHooieBiiQr wiiBio 

eey ambMtty ie to be dieeded, wa oborid Mfioy»-^eft tbe ese 

bnd, either the tenne fn^^-oi^, or jui^^ifleliet tkjtel (end tide 

we ooald egein distinguish as absohUe or as mshof) , — on the other, 

either object-ifbject, or objective object, # 

7. If the representative object be suppoeed (aooording to one the- 
ory) a mode of the conscious naind or self, it may be distinguished 
ae Egoistical; if it be supposed (aooording to another) aomething 
enmerically difierent (inora the oonsdous mind or self, it may be dis- 
tinguished as Non-Egoistical. The former theory supposes txco 
things numerically difierent ; — 1°, the object repreRented ; SP, the 
representing and cognizant mind : the latter, three; — 1°, the object 
represented ; 9°, the objeet representing ; 3°, the cognizant mind. 
Compared merely with each other, the former, as simpler, may, by 
contrast to the latter, be considered, but still inaccurately, as an im- 
mediate cognition. The latter of these, as limited in its application 
to certain faculties, and now in &ct wholly exploded, may be thrown 
ont of account. 

8. Extemai Perception, or Perception simply, is the feculty pre* 
tentative or intuitive of the phenomena of the Non-Ego or Matter, — 
if there be any intuitive apprehension allowed of the Non-EIgo at all. 
Internal Perception or Self- Consciousness is the faculty presentativo 
or intuitive of the phenomena of the Ego or Mind. 

9. Imagination or Phantasy, in its most extensive meaning, is the 
fiu^ulty repreoentative of the phenomena both of the external and in- 
tomal worlds. 

* I eschew, in general, tbe employment of the words Idea and Ideal^ 
— they are so vague and various in meaning. (See Note G.) But they 
cannot always be avoided, as the conjugates of tbe indispensable term 
Idealism. Nor is there, as I use them, any danger from their ambigui- 
ty ; for I always manifestly employ tbem simply for subjective (what it 
in or of the mind), in contrast to objective (what is out of, or external 
to, the mind). 
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10. A repreMntation considered as an object is logically, not real- 
ly, different from a repieaentation considered as aa act. Here object 
and act are merely Ilie same indivisible mode of mind viewed in two 
differeol relnlions. Considered liy reference lo a (mediate) objeot 
represMted. il is a Tepresentalive object ; coneidered l^ reference to 
the mind repteeentbit and coDlemploting' the repTeaentatton, il is a 
represeniative act, A representative objtei, being viewed aa posierior 
in the order of naliii%, but not of lime, to iIjb representative act, is 
liewed as a product: and the represenlaliva act being viewed as 
prior in the order of nature, though not of time, to the repreeenta- 
live object, is viewed as a producing proccia. The same may be 
•aid of Image and Imagination, 

11. A thing to be known in ilielf must be known as aclvally ex- 
ifting, and it cannot be known us actually existing unless it be 
known as exisiing in its When and its Wkfre. But the When and 
Where nf an object are immedtalely cogniiable by the subject, only 
if the When bo now (I. e. at the same tnument with the cognitive 
act) , and the Where be Acre (i. e. within tlie sphere of the cognitive 
Iscully) ; therefore a presentalive or intuitive knowledge is only com- 
petent of an object preafnt to the mind, both in lime and in space. 

19. E (onverso, — whaievei Is known, but not aa actvally existing 
noio and Kerf, in known not in itself, as the pres^ntalive object of an 
ininitive, but only as the remote object of a representative, cogni- 

13. A representative object, oonsidered irrespectively of whni il 

represents, and simply na a mode of the conscious subject, is an in- 
tuitive or presentative object. For il ifl known in itself, aa a mental 
mode, actually existing now and here. 

14. ConKtaiimas is a knowledge soltly of irhat is notD and ktrt 
prtteni lo the mind. It is therefora only intuitive, and its objects 
exclusively presentative. Again, Conacionsness is a knowledge of 
all that M now and here present to the mind: evei; immediate ob- 
ject of cognition is thus an object of consciousneis, and every intui- 
tive cognition itaelf, simply a special form of c^onsciuusnesB. 

15. Conseioutnest fomprehends every cagnilive act ; inolharwords, 
whatever we are not conacions of, that we do net know. Bat con- 
■ciousness is an immediate cognition. Theicfure all <mr mtdiale 
eogmlions are contained in our immrdiale. 

16. The aclaal modifications, the presenl arts and affections, of 
the £^a are objects of immediate cognition, aa themselves objects 
of consclousneas. (Pr. H.) The^mf nnd po.Tfifr/^ mod ifical ions of 
the Ego ace iibjeclHof mediatecogmtion, as represented to eonscious- 
uess in a present or actual modification. 

Jff. The Primary Qualili'^ of mailer or body, tioib and lure, that 
ta, in proximate relation to ourorgnns, are objects of immediate cogni- 
tion to the Natural Itealista ; of mediate, to the CoKnothelic Idealists : 
the former, on the testimony of consciousness, asserting to mind the 
capability of intuitively perceiving what is nut itself; the latter de- 
nying thia capability, but aaserltng to the mind the power of repre- 
senting, and truly representing, what it does not know. To the Ab- 
solute Idealists matter baa no eiistence as an object of cogoilion, 
either immediate or mediate. 
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ent aftolioiM of tk$ mmekmB nkgaot, iIiImihwiiI hf u nttwnm . 
eztenwl euMy oi, on eimy Ifaoorji Mw aflowod to bo otjiii of 
■wHiT^t cognitioB. (P^. 16.) * * * a*^ 

WAm ntrt nnr inmif iw rtiin_ mi inmioditti taiBJfcJMMf iki ■ 
jMif io inpoaihio. TIm pool is oidj Madiitely eo^VHBJk ani 
thioii^ a pnoMl nodifiotfioii. xolative fir aiiil fnjiin»n«HflM nf jt. 
M hafiBf MM. To opeak of an iwBodiatekflowkdgo of um jp«l 
invohoo a oontKadietion m at^ppeto. Bor to know the pa^ iaiAili» 
ately, kioMt he kaowa mttajT; — and to be known in itaelf«ii 
BMMt be known aa Noii tnalmf. Bnt the peal ie jnat n negation of 
the non-ejuatent; ita rerj nocion» thenfine* enalniiaa the poarihiljiy ^ 
■of ita beuiff immniliathlT known. ^ So mnoh lor Ifemoiv. or Reeoi* 
leotife Imanination. 

90. In like nianner« aafAoang that a knowledge of the fiUmrt 
were oompetont, thia ean on! y be oonoaifed po^rible in and throng 
a now pMont repieaentetion ; thai ia, only aa a, madiate eognition. 
FoTvesnof jiiifeamailytiiefonueeannotbeknowninitodf, oreseo- 
IneOlf esiatent. Aa nof A«v fmami^ an iinmadlate knowledge of an 
obied dlistefil m jpocs IB likewise impossibls.* For^ ss beyond the 
sphere of our orflfans and fkculties, it cannot be known by them in 
itself; it can only, therefore, if known at all, be known through 
something difl^rent from |t8elf, that is, mediately, in a reproductive 
or a constructive act of imagination. 

• 81. A jfoisibk object — an eru mtionU — ia a mere &hrication of 
the mind itself; it exists only ideally in and through an act of im- 
agination, and has only a logical existence, apart from that act with 
which it is really identical. (Pr. 10.) It is therefore an intuitiTe 
object in itself : but in so far as not inTolving a contradiction, it is 
conceived as prefiguring something which may possibly exist some- 
where and some- when, — this something, too, being constructed oa| 
of elements which had been pferuMisly given in Pr^eotation, — it is 
Representative. See Note C, ( 1. 

* On the a§8ertioo8 of Raid, Stewart, Ac., that the mind is imwudi* 
sle/y psiciptent of diaUaU objects, see Note B, § 2, and Note C, § 2. 



THE END. 
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